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Invitation  Extended  to  Fifty-Two 
Countries 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  World  Conference  of 
Specialists  in  Work  for  the  Blind,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
recently  made  arrangements  with  the 
State  Department  by  which  invitations 
have  been  sent  out  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  fifty-two  countries,  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  participate  in  the  World 
Conference  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  in  the  spring  of  1931. 

The  Committee  on  Program  and  At¬ 
tendance  met  in  Hamburg  on  May 
26th  and  27th.  The  United  States  was 
represented  at  this  meeting  by  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 


Better  Statistics  Hoped  for  in 
Census  of  the  Blind 

Following  the  recommendation  of 
the  informal  Conference  on  the 
Census  of  the  Blind  which  met  last 
year,  a  sub-committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  securing  better  statistics  of  the 
blind.  This  sub-committee  held  its 
first  meeting  at  the  offices  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
on  March  21,  1930. 

Those  present  were : 

Mr.  Ralph  Hurlin,  Director,  De¬ 
partment  of  Statistics,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Bennet  Mead,  Statistician, 
United  States  Department  of  Justice 
(formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau). 

Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  Medical  Di- 
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rector,  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness. 

Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Executive 
Secretary,  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind. 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Research 
Agent,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

As  a  step  toward  securing  better 
statistics  of  the  blind,  the  committee 
made  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  a  rating  scale  for  “degree 
of  visual  handicap”  be  developed 
which  would : 

a.  Reduce  to  a  common  de¬ 
nominator  the  various 
terms  used  to  express 
“amount  of  vision”  (e.g., 
Snellen  Test  Card  terms, 
per  cent,  etc.). 

b.  Sub-divide  the  range  of 
“partial  vision”  which  now 
includes  mere  “light  per¬ 
ception”  £t  one  extreme 
and  “useful  vision  at  the 
other.”  This  subdivision 
would  greatly  facilitate 
classification  and  com¬ 
parison  of  data. 

2.  That  a  standard  list  of  causes 
of  blindness  be  prepared. 

3.  That  a  list  of  essential  items  for 
statistical  recording  and  tabula¬ 
tion  be  established  as  the  recom¬ 
mended  standard  minimum  for 
registration  of  the  blind. 

4.  That  this  standard  list  of  items 
be  tried  out  in  certain  states. 

5.  That  intensive  studies  be  made 
in  selected  areas  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  existing  regis¬ 
ters  of  the  blind  are  complete 
and  representative. 


Loose-Leaf  Supplement 

A  supplement  to  “Laws  Governing 
State  Commissions  and  Departments 
for  the  Blind,”  which  brings  this  pam¬ 
phlet  up  to  date  as  of  January  1,  1930, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Foundation. 
The  additional  pages  contain  the  new 
commission  laws  of  Florida  and 
Wyoming  and  the  amended  text  of  the 
New  Hampshire  law.  The  supplement 
has  been  printed  in  loose-leaf  form  so 
that  the  pages  can  be  inserted  in  the 
book  in  their  proper  order. 

Weeks  for  the  Blind 

During  the  last  three  months  suc¬ 
cessful  Educational  Weeks  for  the 
blind  have  been  held  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Foundation  representatives  in 
Syracuse,  New  York;  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri;  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Outlook  to 
give  a  detailed  report  of  all  Educa¬ 
tional  Weeks  held  throughout  the 
country  in  each  September  issue.  In 
this  next  number,  therefore,  this  sum¬ 
mary  will  be  presented. 

Broadcasting  Programs 

The  twice-a-month  programs  over 
WEAF,  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  are  being  continued  through  the 
summer.  These  programs  are  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Foundation  and  two 
blind  artists  are  given  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  before  the  microphone  at  each 
broadcasting  period.  The  musical  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  varied  by  readings 
and  the  presentation  of  excerpts  from 
a  play.  The  hour  is  3:30  P.M.  on 
alternate  Mondays. 


More  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind 


THREE  bills  are  now  pending  in 
Congress  contemplating  the  ap¬ 
propriation  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  $100,000  annually  for  the 
publication  of  braille  books  for  blind 
adults.  While  the  purpose  of  these 
three  bills  is  much  the  same,  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  carrying  them  into  effect  are 
different. 

The  Pratt  Bill,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  introduced  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Pratt 
of  New  York,  authorizes  the  appropri¬ 
ation  to  the  Library  of  Congress  of 
$100,000  annually.  The  Library  of 
Congress  is  authorized  to  arrange  with 
local  libraries  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  United  States  to  act  as 
branch  libraries  for  the  blind,  so  that 
prompt  and  economical  service  may  be 
rendered  to  blind  people  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  The  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  further  authorized  to  use  this 
appropriation  for  the  publication  of 
books  for  the  adult  blind  with  which 
to  stock  these  libraries.  The  Pratt 
Bill  is  endorsed  by  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association. 

The  Crail  Bill,  sponsored  by  the 
newly  organized  Braille  Institute  of 
America  of  Los  Angeles,  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  Congressman  Joe  Crail  of 
California,  would  authorize  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $100,000  annually  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Braille  Institute  of 
America.  According  to  this  Bill,  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America  would  ar¬ 
range  for  the  publication  of  braille 
books  which  would  be  allotted  to  the 


libraries  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  enrolled  readers.  It 
further  provides  that  all  librarians  in 
charge  of  libraries  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country  shall  constitute 
a  “Committee  on  Publication  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  trustees  of  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America  for  publication  such 
books  and  magazines  as  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  are  in  demand  by  blind  borrowers." 

The  Hill  Bill  provides  for  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $100,000  annually,  this 
appropriation  to  be  administered  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  Under 
the  Hill  Bill  the  appropriation  shall  be 
used  primarily  for  the  publication  of 
books  of  an  educational  character  for 
students  young  and  old.  One  copy  of 
each  book  published  under  the  Hill  Bill 
would  be  distributed  to  each  library  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States.  This 
Bill  is  not  sponsored  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  but  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  G.  S. 
Josephson,  a  member  of  the  A.L.A. 
Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 

The  two  latter  Bills  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  at  the 
time  we  go  to  press  this  Committee 
has  made  no  report.  The  Pratt  Bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Library.  This  Committee  reported 
this  Bill  out  favorably  on  April  9th. 
In  the  official  report  of  the  Committee 
appears  the  following  statement : 
“Your  Committee  notes  that  two  other 
Bills  are  now  pending  in  the  House 
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having  the  same  general  purpose  as 
H.  R.  11365.  Each  of  those  Bills, 
however,  proposes  a  private  agency  for 
the  administration  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  If  only  for  that  reason  your 
Committee  deems  preferable  H.  R. 
11365  in  that  it  vests  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  a  Government  agency  directly 
responsible  to  Congress,  and  incident¬ 
ally  one  which  already  maintains  a  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  blind,  for  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  appropriation  would  amplify  its 
resources.” 

A  bill  identical  with  the  Pratt  Bill 
as  reported  out  by  the  Committee  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Smoot  and  passed  that  body  on  May 
12. 

Legislation  in  Virginia 

BILL  has  been  passed  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Legislature  making  compul¬ 
sory  the  education  of  all  blind  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  L.  L. 
Watts,  the  Legislature  also  passed  an 
amendment  permitting  cities  and  coun¬ 
ties,  in  cooperation  with  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  to  establish 
and  maintain  special  classes  for  the 
education  of  blind  and  partially  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools,  these 
classes  to  be  operated  jointly  by  the 
local  school  board  and  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Professional  Training  for  Home 
Teachers 

Inasmuch  as  progress  in  the  field  of 
social  investigation  and  rehabilitation 
work  now  requires  trained  social 
workers,  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  feels  that  Home 


Teachers  who  are  blind,  should  have 
adequate  training  and  preparation  for 
social  work. 

The  Commission  feels  it  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  aims  and  objects  for 
which  it  exists,  to  add  training  in  so¬ 
cial  service  work  to  the  list  of  other 
suitable  occupations  for  which  training 
may  be  given. 

The  Commission  will  endeavor  to 
provide  training  in  social  work  for 
blind  girls  of  New  York  State,  as  long 
as  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of 
employment  in  New  York  State  or  in 
other  states.  Training  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  and  Health  Work,  or 
such  other  school  or  schools  as  will 
provide  suitable  training. 

The  training  of  candidates  and  the 
number  to  receive  training,  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  funds  available  for 
this  purpose ;  the  suitability  of  candi¬ 
dates,  and  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

Social  Work  Conference 

During  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Boston, 
June  8-14,  a  luncheon  featuring  work 
for  the  blind  will  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Loundation.  June  12th 
has  been  decided  upon  for  the  date  of 
this  luncheon  and  the  hour  and  place 
will  be  announced  later. 

The  speakers  will  be  Mr.  Bleecker 
Marquette,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Public  Health  Lederation  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  who  will  speak  on  “The 
Lamily  Worker  and  the  Blind  Client,” 
and  Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Director, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 


Owner  and  Editor  of  the  Watkins  Express 

By  Arthur  H.  Richards 


FRANK  W.  SEVERNE  of  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen,  New  York — editor, 
poet,  philosopher,  politician  and 
writer — has  made  a  success  of  life 
despite  the  most  severe  handicaps. 
Not  only  that  but  five  families  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  business  he 
maintains. 

Ever  since  he  was  ten  years  old  he 
has  lived  in  a  world  of  shadow.  While 
at  play  one  day  on  the  streets  of  Mon¬ 
tour  Falls,  a  walnut  shell  was  acci¬ 
dentally  thrown  into  his  eye.  Inflam¬ 
mation  set  in  and  despite  medical 
science,  he  lost  his  eyesight. 

At  present  he  is  the  sole  owner  and 
editor  of  The  Watkins  Express,  a 
local  weekly  newspaper.  This  paper 
has  a  circulation  of  over  2,500  sub¬ 
scribers  and  maintains  a  staff  of  48 
rural  correspondents.  The  paper  is  a 
child  of  his  own  creation,  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  personality — a  world  of 
Frank  W.  Severne.  For  years  he  has 
struggled,  building  up  his  sheet, 
always  striving  to  make  it  a  better 
newspaper.  He  has  placed  it  on  a 
firm  financial  basis — all  through  his 
own  efforts.  As  the  years  rolled  by 
he  achieved  more  and  more  and  his 
paper,  which  is  a  product  of  his  fertile 
and  productive  mind,  is  a  monument 
to  his  achievement.  Upon  his  head 
are  bestowed  the  honors  and  respect 
that  he  deserves. 

He  has  spent  many  gladsome  hours 
in  writing  of  things  that  lie  nearest  his 
heart.  Quaint  legends  of  the  first  in¬ 


habitants,  the  folk  lore  of  the  Red 
Men,  the  sound  of  the  waves  of  Lake 
Seneca  beating  upon  the  shores  near 
his  home,  he  has  put  into  verse. 

Although  without  eyes  that  actually 
see,  he  loves  to  watch  the  parade  of 
life  roll  by  for  he  well  knows  the 
frailties  and  foibles  of  human  nature. 
He  is  a  philosopher. 

He  loves  to  study  human  nature 
and  observe  and  weigh  the  character 
of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  con¬ 
tact.  His  philosophy  is  based  upon  a 
keen  understanding — it  can  almost  be 
expressed  in  a  single  sentence.  “One 
can  always  be  happy  if  one  learns  to 
enjoy  those  things  which  are  within 
one’s  reach.”  tie  loves  to  read  the  im¬ 
mortal  poets  and  writers  of  histories. 
He  loves  to  study  nature,  too,  for 
things  that  grow,  especially  flowers, 
are  a  great  consolation  to  him. 

He  is  truly  a  great  man,  for  his  life 
furnishes  inspiration  for  others. 
Many  difficulties  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted  and  all  kinds  of  obstacles 
have  been  overcome  in  his  struggle  for 
success. 

His  activities  have  not  only  been 
confined  to  a  newspaper ;  he  has  filled 
many  public  offices,  playing  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  local  politics. 

Frank  W.  Severne  was  born  at 
Havana,  New  York;  now  Montour 
Falls,  on  January  4,  1861.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  school  in  the  Lee  District, 
south  of  the  village  of  Montour  Falls 
for  one  year,  and  later  entered  the 
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Here  is  a  blind  man  who  owns  a  business  which 
maintains  five  families  besides  his  own.  His  weekly 
newspaper  has  a  staff  of  forty-eight  rural  corres¬ 
pondents.  Beside  him  is  his  wife  who  has  shared 
his  struggles  for  success. 


Montour  Falls  School.  After  he  lost 
his  eyesight,  he  entered  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  in 
September,  1872,  at  the  age  of  11 
years.  Here  he  took  a  literary  course, 
remaining  seven  years.  In  1880  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  this 
village  and  with  his  father,  was  in 
the  restaurant  business  until  1895. 

During  that  year  he  married  Miss 
Fannie  M.  Brooks  of  Elmira. 
Through  her  eyes  he  has  seen  things 
that  he  could  not  physically  vision. 


She  has  been  his  constant  help  and 
inspiration.  He  has  two  daughters 
and  several  grandchildren. 

In  1900  he  purchased  his  home  on 
North  Madison  Avenue,  overlooking 
that  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  Lake 
Seneca,  one  of  the  picturesque  bodies 
of  water  in  the  far-famed  Finger 
Lakes  Region.  He  also  owns  several 
buildings  in  Watkins  Glen  and  is  a 
property  owner  in  Elmira,  New  York. 

Politically  he  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful.  In  1902  he  was  elected  County 
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Superintendent  of  the  Poor  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  738.  In  1905  he  was  re¬ 
elected  without  opposition.  He  was 
re-elected  for  the  second  time  by  a 
majority  of  503,  a  majority  greater 
than  that  received  by  any  other  candi¬ 
date  on  the  county  ticket. 

In  April,  1910,  he  became  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Watkins  Express, 
then  owned  by  the  Schuyler  County 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company. 
In  March  of  the  year  1922,  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  dissolved  and  he  became  the 
sole  owner.  Under  his  management 
a  heavily  mortgaged  and  antiquated 
newspaper  plant  has  been  transformed 
into  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
successful  country  weeklies  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  In  April,  1925,  he 
purchased  the  building  where  the 
paper  is  now  printed. 

In  1907  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Charles  Evans  Hughes  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia,  being  the  first  graduate  of 
that  school  to  be  thus  honored.  In 
1918  he  was  again  appointed  to  the 
same  position  for  a  term  of  seven 
years  by  Charles  S.  Whitman  and  in 
1925  he  was  again  appointed  for  seven 
years  by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith. 
The  position  carries  no  salary. 

In  1918  he  was  sent  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Batavia  School 
as  their  representative  to  the  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind,  held 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  and 
two  years  later  to  a  convention  of  the 
same  association  held  at  Baltimore, 


Md.  In  1919,  he  represented  the 
school  at  the  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  at  Toronto,  Canada. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  Chequaga 
Tribe,  I.  O.  R.  M.,  Watkins  Glen,  for 
thirty-eight  years  and  a  member  of 
the  Norman  Steamer  and  Hose  Com¬ 
pany,  a  branch  of  the  Watkins  Glen 
Fire  Department,  for  a  like  period 
having  served  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  several  years.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  affiliated  with  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Watkins  Glen. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Schuyler  County  Republican  Com¬ 
mittee  for  more  than  twenty  years 
and  has  been  vice-chairman  of  that 
committee  for  several  years.  He  has 
served  as  a  delegate  to  many  senatorial 
and  congressional  conventions  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  37th  Congress  District. 

In  1922  he  was  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Member  of  Assembly, 
being  defeated  by  his  democratic  op¬ 
ponent  by  approximately  400  votes. 
He  has  never  run  for  a  public  office 
since.  He  is  still,  however,  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  politics  in  his  home 
county,  his  influence  is  felt  strongly 
and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders. 

As  editor  of  the  Watkins  Express, 
he  has  given  his  loyal  cooperation  to 
every  movement  inaugurated  in  the 
community  and  in  the  county  for 
progress,  welfare,  morality,  and  good 
citizenship. 


In  December,  1925,  the  Outlook  published  an  article  about  successful  blind  editors 
in  which  Mr.  Severne  wrote  briefly  of  himself.  This  appreciation  by  a  fellow 

newspaper  man  is  cordially  welcomed. 


Winifred  Holt  Mather  and  Rufus  Graves  Mather 

By  Edward  E.  Allen 

Director  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 


IT  may  be  said  that  the  opening 
years  of  this  century  were  ripe 
for  bringing  some  measure  of  or¬ 
ganized  aid  to  our  adult  blind.  True! 
No  one  has  done  more  to  help  on  this 
movement  than  Winifred  Holt.  Few 
could  resist  her  appeal.  She  has 

travelled  far  and  wide  in  behalf  of 
her  cause,  and  at  considerable  sacrifice 
of  both  health  and  fortune,  and  she 
has  even  appeared  before  commissions 
abroad  where  she  is  regarded  as  an 
expert;  in  short,  she  has  waked  up 
the  world  to  its  duty  in  behalf  of  her 
chosen  people. 

Things  happen  at  her  lighthouses ; 
for  they  are  at  once  centres  of  in¬ 
formation  on  blindness  and  the  blind, 
clinics  for  prevention  and  sometimes 
even  of  restoration  of  eyesight,  con¬ 
tinuation  schools,  places  of  recreation, 
employment  bureaus,  salesrooms — a 
dozen-in-one  “hives  of  industry,”  if 
you  please.  Read  the  annual  reports 
of  the  New  York  Association,  or  Log 
of  the  Lighthouse,  and  see  how  inde¬ 
fatigable  and  resourceful  Winifred 
Holt  has  been.  Indeed,  she  was  from 
the  first  its  inspiration  and  its  motive 
power,  and  she  remains  so  to  this  day ; 
although  from  early  in  the  War  her 
personal  energies  were  diverted  to 
the,  alas !  very  many  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Allies. 

Some  tried  to  keep  her  at  home, 
intimating  that  our  government  would 
not  allow  a  woman  to  interfere  over 


there.  Nevertheless,  she  went  and, 
being  on  the  ground,  gave  pioneer 
and  effective  aid  and  consolation. 
Backed  as  she  was  all  along  by  large 
funds  from  America’s  Committee  for 
Men  Blinded  in  Battle  she  has  lighted 
lighthouses  in  France,  and,  aided  by 
friends  and  Governments,  in  Italy  and 
Poland,  noble  and  necessary  life-pre¬ 
servers,  every  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  Mather  has  been  reinforced 
in  her  life  work  by  her  husband,  who 
though  by  avocation,  paleographer, 
archivist,  lecturer,  author,  philanthro¬ 
pist,  is  now  no  less  devoted  to  our 
cause  than  she.  Together  as  crusaders 
in  behalf  of  blind  people  and  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  they  have  set 
out  to  blaze  trails  for  light  around 
the  world. 

Egypt  was  their  first  stopping  place. 
Journeying  on  they  made  visits  of  in¬ 
spection  to  institutions  of  blindom  in 
Palestine,  Syria,  Greece,  Spain  and 
Italy.  While  in  Rome  they  turned 
over  the  Italian  Lighthouse  (Faro 
d’ltalia)  to  a  national  organization 
which  pledged  itself  to  carry  it  on 
in  perpetuity.  Then  they  sailed  for 
the  Orient,  leisurely  but  intensively 
visiting  institutions  in  India,  Burma, 
Singapore,  Java,  China  and  Japan. 

In  their  notes  under  the  head  of 
Prevention  of  Blindness  they  say: 

“Seeing  so  much  that  was  beautiful 
emphasized  the  tragic  prevalence  of 
blindness  in  the  countries  visited  so 
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that  we  felt,  even  more  keenly,  that 
we  must  do  what  we  could  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
and  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
blind  according  to  modern  methods. 
We  felt  this  the  more  because,  while 
in  all  the  countries  visited  there  are 
noble  efforts  on  the  part  of  doctors 
and  trained  nurses,  in  no  country  was 
there  any  lay,  educational  effort  to 
prevent  blindness.  Therefore,  we 
formed  ourselves  into  a  self-consti¬ 
tuted,  self-financed  committee  to  do 
all  that  we  could,  wherever  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  could  be  found,  to  further  the 
two  objects  mentioned.  In  this  we 
have  been  cordially  aided  by  our  coun¬ 
try’s  representatives,  to  whom  we 
record  our  appreciative  gratitude. 
We  have  been  privileged  to  accomplish 
the  following: 

“1.  In  Egypt  we  were  asked  by 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Watson,  president  of 
the  American  University  at  Cairo,  to 


direct  the  pioneer  lay  campaign  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  in  that 
country.  We  gladly  acceded  to  his 
request.  At  our  instigation,  as  an 
opening  wedge,  a  film  is  now  being 
prepared  by  the  University,  showing 
the  cause  of  blindness  and  the  means 
of  prevention.  A  scenario  has  been 
made  to  bring  out  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation,  scientific  and  social,  in  at¬ 
tractive  story  form  so  clear  and  di¬ 
rect  that  even  the  simplest  can  grasp 
it.  It  is  hoped  that  the  film  will  be 
ready  soon,  and  it  is  planned  to  have 
copies  of  it  widely  shown  in  the  Near 
East  and  the  Orient  and  elsewhere. 
In  Egypt  it  will  be  shown  in  the  new 
University’s  social  settlement  eye 
clinic.  Enthusiastic  cooperation  in  this 
campaign  has  also  been  offered  by  the 
American  Mission  at  Assuit. 

“2.  In  Calcutta  we  were  invited 
bv  our  English  friends  to  form  a  lay 
committee  to  take  up  nationally  the 


This  photograph  was  taken  in  Yokohama.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather  are  in 
the  center  of  the  group.  Beside  Mr.  Mather  is  a  fellow  American.  The 
Japanese  interpreter  is  directly  in  front  of  Mrs.  Mather. 
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prevention  of  blindness  in  India.  This 
we  did.  The  Hon.  Sir  George  Rankin, 
Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  is  its  presi¬ 
dent;  Major  E.  O’G.  Kirwan,  I.  M.  S., 
the  leading  ophthalmologist  in  Bengal, 
is  Hon.  Secretary ;  and  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Bentley,  Director  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  other  leading  citizens  are 
among  its  members. 

“3.  In  Rangoon  we  received  as¬ 
surances  from  the  Director  of  the 
Board  of  Health  that,  as  a  result  of 
our  visit,  a  lay  committee  would  be 
formed  to  take  up  the  question  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  Burma. 

“4.  In  Singapore  the  Principal 
Civil  Medical  Officer  wrote  us  that, 
in  consequence  of  our  visit,  a  pio¬ 
neer  list  of  the  blind  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  will  be  made,  and  that 
they  will  intensify  their  efforts  to 
prevent  blindness.  We  are  now  in 
correspondence  with  him  to  arrange 
for  the  pioneer  effort  to  teach  the 
blind  in  Singapore. 

“5.  In  Canton,  China,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  organizations  for  the  blind 
there,  we  started,  after  urgent  request, 
a  pioneer  lay  movement  to  prevent 
blindness.  We  also  initiated  a  similar 
movement  in  Shanghai. 

“6.  In  Tokio  we  had  the  privilege 
of  being  invited  to  consult  with 
government  officials,  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  heads  of  all  the  organizations 
for  the  blind  in  Japan.  We  spoke 
to  groups  which  were  gathered  to 
hear  us,  six  times  in  five  days  and, 
finally,  to  an  estimated  500,000  in¬ 
visible  listeners  on  the  radio.  Our 
talks  were  usually  interpreted  by  a 
blind  Japanese  scholar,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  is  now  teaching 


English  and  philosophy  to  the  seeing 
and  to  the  blind. 

Our  visit  to  Japan  resulted  in  a  Na¬ 
tional  Light  House  movement  now 
being  carried  on  there. 

“7.  In  Honolulu  we  were  invited 
to  deliver  our  message,  and  did  so,  at 
a  public  meeting,  at  which  the  Govern¬ 
or  presided  and  the  presidents  of  the 
Board  of  Health  and  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  spoke.  At  the  end  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  the  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  proposed  that  the 
Governor  appoint  a  committee  to  take 
up  the  question  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  throughout  the  Islands,  and 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  This  motion  was  passed  and 
a  committee  has  been  formed  including 
representatives  of  the  various  nation¬ 
alities  in  the  Territory.  It  is  confi¬ 
dently  hoped  that  at  the  next  Legis¬ 
lature  a  bill  will  be  passed  for  the 
control  of  midwives,  making  it  com¬ 
pulsory  on  their  part  to  treat  the  eyes 
of  all  newly-born  children  with  a 
prophylactic  to  prevent  infant  ophthal¬ 
mia.  At  our  instigation  and  cost  a 
pioneer  detailed  census  of  the  blind  of 
the  Territory  has  been  made. 

“8.  Since  this  report  was  written 
we  have  heard  from  Dr.  Gates,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Roberts  College,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  that  the  pioneer  lay  pamphlet 
entitled,  ‘How  to  Prevent  Blindness/ 
sent  out  through  Italy  by  the  Italian 
Lighthouse,  has  been  translated  into 
modern  Turkish  print,  with  funds 
donated  by  us  for  that  purpose ;  and 
that  the  Government  Health  Board 
has  had  it  printed  and  widely  circu¬ 
lated.  It  is  the  pioneer  lay  propa¬ 
ganda  of  its  kind  which  has  gone  out 
through  Turkey.” 

The  past  summer  the  Mathers  lec- 
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tured  at  Perkins  Institution,  before 
the  so-called  Harvard  class  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  their  subject 
being  the  findings  of  their  late  world 
tour.  Next  going  to  Washington, 
they  there  obtained  important  and 
necessary  credentials  for  their  crusade 
in  South  America,  upon  which,  after 
lecturing  in  New  York,  before  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  they  embarked.  Already 
cables  and  letters  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires,  Santiago  de  Chile  and 
Lima  have  announced  the  founding 
of  lighthouses  Numbers  14,  15,  16  and 
17,  all  under  the  patronage  of  the 
several  governments;  and  from 
Jamaica  and  Cuba,  of  Numbers  18 
and  19.  But  the  lighting  of  these  light 
houses  is  a  story  in  itself. 

Editor’s  Note — An  account  of  Mrs.  Mather’s 
work  in  New  York,  prepared  by  Mr.  Allen,  may 
be  found  in  the  November,  1928  issue  of  The 
Beacon. 

Twenty-Second  Anniversary  of 

Montreal  Association  for  the 
Blind 

Suggestion  that  the  cause  of  Pen¬ 
sions  for  the  Blind  would  be  more 
successful  if  it  were  presented  alone 
and  apart  from  any  other  social  legis¬ 
lation  was  made  by  E.  W.  Beatty,  the 
guest  of  honor  and  speaker  of  the 
Twenty-second  Anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Montreal  Association  for 
the  Blind  held  in  the  Association  Hall, 
Sherbrooke  St.  W.  Another  practical 
suggestion  he  advanced  to  those  who 
wished  to  help  the  condition  of  the 
blind  was  to  buy  more  brooms,  mops 
and  brushes  made  by  the  blind.  ‘‘There 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  quality  of  the 
product,”  he  said.  “We  have  tried  it 
and  it  is  good.”  During  the  past  fif¬ 


teen  months  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  had  ordered  over  $10,000  in  these 
commodities  from  the  Association 
Workshops,  and  in  the  past  ten  years 
its  orders  had  amounted  to  more  than 
$89,000,  he  stated.  Mr.  Beatty  paid 
warm  tribute  to  the  work  done  for  the 
blind  by  P.  E.  Layton,  President  of 
the  Association,  as  did  the  other  two 
speakers,  Hon.  A.  B.  MacMaster,  Pro¬ 
vincial  Treasurer,  and  Mayor  Joseph 
Beaubien,  of  Outremont. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Beatty,  Mr. 
Layton  reviewed  the  close  connection 
that  had  existed  between  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  Association 
for  the  Blind  ever  since  its  foundation 
twenty-two  years  ago.  “The  first  large 
subscribers  were  directors  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Sir  Edward 
Clouston,  R.  B.  Angus,  Lord  Shaughn- 
essy,  Sir  William  Van  Horne,  Charles 
Hosmer,  C.  E.  Smith,  Lord  Mount- 
stephen,”  he  said,  “while  Lord  Strath- 
cona  gave  the  last  $10,000  of  the  $100,- 
000.”  Since  that  time  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  had  been  the  Associ¬ 
ation's  largest  purchaser,  he  declared. 

Preceding  the  addresses  guests  were 
taken  over  the  Workshops  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  They  were  then  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  Association  Hall  with  a 
musicale  by  members  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  which  included  ensemble 
numbers  by  the  Choir  and  the  Juniors, 
a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  E.  Eorrest  and  a 
piano  solo  by  A.  Zaplasky.  Eollowing 
the  addresses,  demonstration  classes 
were  given  in  the  school  and  tea  was 
served. 

Congratulations  on  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Association  were  tendered 
its  President  and  Members  bv  the 

m/ 

Hon.  A.  R.  McMaster. 
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By  Joseph  F.  Clunk* 

National  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Employment,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
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'THY,  that  is  just  a  straight 
business  proposition,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  social  worker. 
“We  have  never  approached  it  from 
that  point  of  view.” 

Such  was  the  remark  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  best 
agencies  for  the  blind,  when  we  were 
discussing  ways  and  means  of  selling 
blind  labor  to  industry  at  the  recent 
convention  in  Indiana.  The  comment 
has  caused  a  lot  of  discussion  among 
those  of  us  whose  lives  are  dedicated 
to  the  most  interesting  service  of  all 
services,  to  the  most  interesting  job  in 
the  world.  Placement  service  for  the 
blind  is  the  most  interesting,  the  most 
important  and  brings  the  largest  re¬ 
turns  to  the  world  of  all  forms  of  so¬ 
cial  service  for  the  blind.  It  builds 
normal  lives,  normal  incomes,  offers 
more  solutions  to  more  problems,  and 
costs  the  least  to  the  investing  public. 
It  is  not  a  universal  panacea  for  all 
the  troubles  of  the  blind,  but  it  is  a 
remedy  for  all  problems  of  the  blind 
wherein  blindness  alone  is  the  cause 
of  idleness.  It  cannot  cure  those 
troubles  that  are  combined  with  blind¬ 
ness  in  so  many  cases  and  where  the 
visual  defect  is  purely  incidental  to  the 
real  causes  of  dependence.  Placement 
service  is  the  only  real  hope  of  the  am¬ 
bitious,  healthy-minded,  normal  blind 
person,  for  even  our  worst  critics  will 
admit  that  the  other  branches  of  ser¬ 
vice  so  far  developed  have  not  and  do 


not  solve  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  problems  that  are  presented.  When 
the  cost  of  subsidized  shops  is  checked 
against  the  payroll  returns  to  the  blind, 
when  the  items  of  subnormal  employ¬ 
ment,  restricted  social  and  mental  ac¬ 
tivity,  segregation,  and  uncongenial 
employment  are  included  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  and  are  added  to  the  cash 
subsidy,  then  what  is  the  cost  of  subsi¬ 
dized  shops  in  proportion  to  the  pay¬ 
roll  delivered,  and  how  much  do  spe¬ 
cial  industries  contribute  to  the 
broadening  of  the  horizon  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  blind  persons  of  to¬ 
morrow?  Of  course,  special  work¬ 
shops  are  and  always  will  be  necessary, 
but  they  are  necessary  only  for  these 
individuals  who  lack  the  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  abilities  to  fit  into  the  normal 
activities  of  the  world. 

We  are  told  that  some  twenty-six 
years  ago  the  first  blind  worker  was 
placed  in  a  factory  in  Massachusetts, 
that  during  the  succeeding  years  spotty 
efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  since  the  war,  handicapped 
labor,  and  especially  blind  labor,  is  not 
wanted  by  industry.  Why?  Is  the 
commodity  of  blind  labor  worth  any¬ 
thing  to  the  world  today?  If  so,  then 
it  is  worth  selling  to  industry  on  its 
merits  and  at  face  value.  Is  the 
average  employer  hard-boiled,  mer¬ 
cenary  and  unscrupulous  in  his  de¬ 
mands  on  his  production  plant?  Does 
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he  require  that  every  worker  produce 
to  the  maximum?  Does  he  use  every 
possible  means  to  destroy  the  require¬ 
ment  of  special  training,  of  skilled 
labor  ?  Is  the  employer  installing  every 
known  device  to  eliminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  thought,  for  initiative,  for  in¬ 
dividual  skill?  What  is  the  function 
of  a  worker  in  industry  today?  An¬ 
swer  just  a  few  of  these  questions,  and 
then  apply  the  answers  to  our  problem 
and  you  will  find  that  instead  of  con¬ 
ditions  being  adverse  to  us,  they  are 
most  favorable.  I  like  a  hard-boiled 
employer  for  he  is  a  man  who  appre¬ 
ciates  results  and  who  plays  the  game 
as  it  should  be  played  with  us.  When- 
ever  a  manager  approaches  me  in  a 
prayerful  tone  and  filled  to  the  brim 
with  compassion,  then  I  want  to  reach 
for  my  hat,  for  the  result  is  seldom 
ever  to  my  liking.  Sympathy  may  get 
a  check  for  a  donation  but  it  never 
secures  intelligent  co-operative  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Would  you  ask 
for  work  for  a  blind  person  in  a  hesi¬ 
tating,  petitioning  manner?  If  you  do, 
then  either  get  out  of  the  work  or  get 
out  of  the  manner,  for  if  you  are  sell¬ 
ing  your  commodity  properly  you  need 
apologize  to  no  one. 

Industry  today  is  interested  in  pro¬ 
duction,  in  safety,  loyalty  and  morale. 
Many  large  producers  have  frankly 
told  me  that  they  can  bring  labor  off 
the  farm  into  their  plants  and  have 
them  experienced  operators  within 
three  days.  I  recently  demonstrated 
on  fifty  machine  jobs  in  a  large  plant, 
in  which  the  usual  period  of  training 
to  produce  an  experienced  operator 
did  not  exceed  a  week  on  the  most 
difficult  tasks.  What  does  this  mean 
to  us?  Just  this,  that  we  can  bring 
to  the  employer  a  higher  type  of  labor 


than  he  now  uses;  that  jobs  that  are  so 
easily  mastered  are  just  as  easy  for 
us  as  for  the  sighted ;  that  good  co¬ 
ordination  of  hands  is  the  principal 
requirement  of  industry  today ;  that  the 
possibility  of  accidents  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum  because  of  the  need  of 
protecting  the  non-thinking  workers  of 
the  day,  and  these  precautions  are  a 
boon  to  the  blind.  Modern  manufac¬ 
turing  is  making  jobs  for  us  and  not 
eliminating  them.  But  we  must  ap¬ 
proach  the  employer  from  and  with 
the  same  point  of  view  as  the  equip¬ 
ment  salesmen  use  to  sell  a  new  ma¬ 
chine.  Properly  placed  blind  labor  is 
an  asset  to  the  employer.  The  blind 
worker  will  produce  as  much  or  more 
than  the  average  sighted  competitor; 
he  is  a  better  risk  for  he  never  has 
an  accident,  he  does  not  wander  about 
the  shop;  is  sincere  in  his  efforts  to 
merit  his  job;  exercises  a  healthy  in¬ 
fluence  on  others ;  and  does  not  watch 
the  boss.  If  your  protege  does  not 
meet  these  requirements  then  he  is  im¬ 
properly  placed  and  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  some  one  who  does 
meet  these  conditions.  The  employer 
should  never  be  left  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  dismissing  the  blind  worker, 
should  never  be  left  without  suitable 
follow  up  on  the  part  of  the  placing 
agency.  When  the  worker  fails  to 
meet  the  normal  requirement  of  the 
job,  then  he  should  be  removed  by  the 
agency  who  placed  him  and  another 
blind  person  should  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity.  If  the  opportunity  is  kept 
in  mind  as  the  important  item  and  not 
the  individual,  then  the  good  will  of 
the  employer  will  be  protected,  and 
there  will  always  be  a  job  in  that  plant 
for  a  blind  person  who  can  meet  the 
requirements.  In  all  cases  the  indi- 
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vidual  is  subordinate  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  compassion  must  not  be 
permitted  to  serve  as  an  excuse  to 
permit  an  inefficient  industrial  unit  of 
our  selection  to  remain  on  a  job  until 
the  employer  wearies  of  the  load  and 
throws  the  entire  proposition  over¬ 
board. 

It  is  far  cheaper  for  an  employer  to 
give  a  donation  to  us  than  to  employ 
an  unprofitable  worker,  and  any  ap¬ 
proach  that  encourages  this  idea  is 
faulty  and  disastrous.  Selling  blind 
labor  is  a  business  proposition  second 
to  none ;  it  has  all  the  merits  of 
any  efficiency  program  for  any  em¬ 
ployer;  it  should  not  and  must  not  be 
permitted  to  be  adulterated  with 
charity,  sympathy,  pity  or  compassion. 
On  the  other  hand,  employers  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  employ  blind 
workers  without  the  advice  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  reputable  agencies  for  the 
blind,  who  know  their  cases  and  who 
have  a  definite  follow-up  system  that 
will  insure  the  permanent  good  will 
of  the  employer. 

Since  May  1st,  1928,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  placements  have  been  made 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  they 
are  scattered  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
The  residue  of  these  placements  or 
rather  the  opportunities  now  held  are 
earning  over  one  hundred  and  five 
thousand  dollars  per  year  for  the  blind 
persons  who  occupy  them.  Indications 
are  to  the  effect  that  this  sum  will  be 
doubled  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  total  department  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  past  two  years  does  not 
exceed  ten  thousand  dollars.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  these  persons  would  have 
been  without  employment  if  they  had 
been  dependent  on  subsidized  shops. 
All  of  them  are  living  in  their  own 


home  towns,  among  their  own  friends 
and  relatives,  and  are  making  a  real 
contribution  to  a  new  conception  of  the 
possibilities  of  blindness,  in  the  public 
mind. 

To  appeal  to  an  employer  to  give  a 
poor  blind  man  a  job  on  a  basis  of 
sympathy  or  charity  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  effort,  for  there  are  so  few  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  businesses  that  can  afford 
to  work  on  this  basis  that  finding  them 
is  like  hunting  the  famous  needle  in 
the  haystack.  The  employer  must  be 
shown  that  charity  and  employment 
of  the  blind  are  no  more  synonymous 
than  is  the  employment  of  normal  per¬ 
sons.  He  must  learn  that  our  worker 
is  not  going  to  cost  him  any  more  in 
wages,  in  overhead  or  in  liability  in¬ 
surance,  and  that  his  investment  in 
space  occupied  by  a  properly  placed 
blind  worker  will  bring  him  just  as 
much  profit  as  any  other  employee. 
Placement  workers  must  be  as  ready 
to  condemn  suggested  jobs  as  to  ap¬ 
prove  them,  for  it  is  folly  to  accept 
any  job  offered  by  an  employer  unless 
we  are  absolutely  certain  that  it  can 
be  held  by  the  worker  we  have  to  place. 

Too  many  of  our  agencies  look  upon 
placement  as  one  of  the  side  lines  in 
their  program  instead  of  considering 
it  as  one  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
partments.  As  a  result  it  receives 
little  or  no  attention  and  no  support. 
A  worker,  detailed  to  this  service,  is 
asked  to  perform  miracles  if  he  must 
find  working  capital  as  well  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  among  employers.  One  pro¬ 
gressive  agency  set  aside  the  huge  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars  for  an  entire 
year’s  budget  for  placement  expense. 
Of  course,  this  was  in  addition  to  the 
salary  of  the  Placement  agent.  How 
much  business  sense  is  involved  in  a 
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proposition  when  the  agent  approaches 
the  firm  to  secure  a  concession  right 
and  then  is  forced  to  ask  the  grantor 
to  make  the  installation  and  to  bear 
the  losses  if  any  occur?  If  we  are  to 
keep  placement  and  charity  apart,  then 
we  must  be  prepared  to  carry  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  it  in  the  same  manner  as  does 
any  business  concern.  If  an  agency  is 
prepared  to  spend  from  five  hundred 
to  a  thousand  dollars  per  year  to  fur¬ 
nish  employment  to  one  person  in  sub¬ 
sidized  industry,  then  the  agency 
should  be  willing  to  invest  five  hundred 
dollars  to  provide  a  permanent  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  will  serve  more  than  a  year ; 
that  will  not  continue  costing  a  subsidy 
of  that  amount  each  year  and  that  will 
bring  in  a  far  larger  return  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  than  is  possible  from  the  sub¬ 
sidized  shop. 

Industrial  canteen  service  is  an  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  firm.  It  provides 
necessary  lunches  and  refreshment  to 
employees  and  when  properly  con¬ 
ducted  is  a  decided  asset  to  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  equipment.  However,  if  he  is 
willing  to  provide  space  and  fuel  and 
light,  then  we  should  be  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  cost  of  installation,  the  oper¬ 
ator  and  proper  supervision.  During 
the  past  fourteen  months  we  have  in¬ 
stalled  forty-five  canteens,  cafeterias 
and  hospital  stands  and  there  is  only 
one  case  in  which  the  firm  has  made 
the  installation  for  us,  and  they  did  it 
voluntarily.  Any  ordinary  operating 
company  of  industrial  lunch  stands 
does  business  in  this  way  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  social  agency  should 
not  observe  the  same  rules.  Perman¬ 
ent  equipment  and  all  leases  should  be 
held  by  the  organization  and  the  oper¬ 
ator  should  be  loaned  the  opportunity 
or  canteen  only  so  long  as  he  takes 


care  of  it  and  delivers  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice.  The  company  looks  to  us  as 
guarantors  of  service  and  quality  and 
as  would  be  the  case  with  any  chain 
system,  it  is  our  job  to  insure  satis¬ 
faction.  Again,  this  is  only  a  straight 
business  relationship  such  as  the  firm 
would  make  with  any  other  operating 
company. 

Selling  placements  for  the  blind  is 
as  much  a  specialty  as  insurance, 
stocks,  or  merchandising.  The  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months.  Much  hard  work  and  in¬ 
tensive  study  is  required  to  learn  what 
operations  can  be  done  in  every  busi¬ 
ness  and  where  to  find  them  and  how 
to  get  them.  Constant  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  must  be  maintained  for 
the  salesman  must  be  able  to  discuss 
many  things  besides  blindness.  The 
same  care  should  be  used  in  selecting 
placement  salesmen  as  is  used  in  select¬ 
ing  any  other  high  grade  specialty 
staff,  and  compensation  to  those  who 
demonstrate  their  ability  should  be  at¬ 
tractive  enough  to  draw  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  talent. 

There  are  always  plenty  of  excuses 
to  justify  non-performance  if  we  are 
looking  for  them  but  conditions  such 
as  business  depressions,  labor  sur¬ 
pluses,  ordinary  human  material,  lack 
of  public  good-will,  are  only  handicaps 
and  every  good  contestant  in  the  game 
of  life  accepts  a  handicap  in  its  true 
sense  in  that  it  is  a  challenge  and  not 
an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Agencies 
for  the  blind  can  broaden  the  fields 
of  opportunity  for  blind  persons  to¬ 
day  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ever 
before  if  they  will  talk  the  language 
of  the  employers  of  labor  and  fit  into 
the  industrial  picture  on  a  normal  busi¬ 
ness  basis. 


This  Mechanized  World  and  the  Blind 

By  Gordon  Lathrop* 


WHEN  I  first  lost  my  sight, 
seven  years  ago,  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  life  with  good 
eyesight,  I  thought  that  the  burden  of 
responsibility  to  express  friendliness 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other 
fellow.  I  was  suddenly  transformed 
from  a  successful  newspaper  man  to 
a  penniless  blind  man  with  no  visible 
means  of  support.  All  I  saved  had 
gone  in  the  long  fight  to  preserve  my 
eyesight.  When  the  battle  went  against 
me  I  took  the  attitude  that  I  had 
nothing  to  be  friendly  about.  I  had 
every  justification  for  feeling  decidedly 
sour,  I  concluded.  And  I  was  not 
going  to  pretend  friendliness  toward 
my  fellowman,  and  the  world  in 
general,  when  I  did  not  feel  friendly. 

Consequently  I  drove  people  away 
from  me.  I  thought  that  they  should 
know  I  had  strong  reasons  for  feeling 
glum.  I  threw  the  burden  on  them, 
not  realizing  that  if  not  blindness  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  world  has  had, 
has  now,  or  will  have,  some  burden 
of  his  or  her  own. 

Humankind  loves  being  friendly,  but 
mightily  fears  assuming  burdens. 
After  a  while  I  learned  this.  When 
I  learned  it  my  procedure  became  one 
of  complete  reversal.  I  became  the 
aggressor  in  friendliness.  It  was  not 
my  nature  to  be  obnoxiously  or  effu¬ 
sively  aggressive.  I  had  always  been 
rather  retiring.  But  I  assumed  a 
state  of  mind  which  made  for  invita¬ 
tion  to  friendliness  by  virtue  first  of 


seeming  friendly,  and  it  worked. 

Perhaps  at  first  I  was  bluffing  a 
little.  Perhaps  I  did  not  feel  friendly 
toward  the  world  or  the  more  fortu¬ 
nate  human  beings  who  could  see.  But 
gradually  the  bluff  became  a  reality. 
Bluffs  become  realities  when  based  on 
laws. 

I  have  learned  after  seven  years  of 
blindness  that  the  blind  are  called  up¬ 
on  to  practice  the  faculty  of  self- 
adjustment  even  more  than  the 
sighted. 

Conditions  for  the  blind  are  the 
same  as  for  the  seeing — only  more  so. 
By  this  I  mean  that  universally  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions,  such  as  congestion 
in  the  cities,  the  demand  for  special¬ 
ized  workers  and  lack  of  demand  for 
non-specialists,  the  ever-increasing 
variety  of  machines  with  consequent 
speeding  of  production  and  the  enor¬ 
mously  large  and  intricately  organized 
combinations  of  business  enterprises 
confront  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
sighted  but  demand  from  the  blind  a 
greater  degree  of  thought  and  effort 
if  he  would  hold  his  own  with  the 
seeing. 

It  is  not  enough  to  learn  how  to  use 
a  machine,  a  typewriter,  a  loom,  a 
shorthand  device,  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  or  the  vocal  chords  in  one’s 
throat,  if  one  happens  to  be  a  tenor 
with  financial  potentialities  in  his  voice. 
The  typewriter,  the  loom,  the  dicto¬ 
graph,  the  violin  and  the  vocal  chords 
are  all  machines,  in  the  broad  sense, 
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Gordon  Lathrop  at  his  desk  in  the  Salmon  Tower,  Forty-Second  Street, 
New  York.  Mr.  Lathrop  says:  “Those  of  us  who  are  blind  are  living  in 
the  best  age  in  which  the  blind  have  ever  lived.  Tomorrow  may  be  still 
better.  But  we  shall  not  be  ready  for  tomorrow  until  we  adjust  ourselves 

to  conditions  of  today.” 


and  of  the  obvious  variety.  When 
one  masters  the  machine  which  will 
earn  his  living  then  he  must  go  to 
work  afresh  to  learn  the  intangible 
mechanism  which  has  to  do  with  sell¬ 
ing  his  product.  Every  organization, 
business,  social,  political  or  whatnot 
is  a  mechanism  of  a  sort.  There  are 
certain  ways  which  every  organization 
works  and  there  are  other  certain  ways 
in  which  one  who  deals  with  it  the 
wrong  way  will  discover  it  will  not 
work.  Every  organization  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  gear,  a  certain  forward  move¬ 
ment  and  a  certain  resistance  against 
conflicting  or  competing  movement. 

The  roar  of  this  mechanized  world 
drowns  out  the  voices  of  both  seeing 
and  blind  who  would  protest  against 
the  pressing  necessity  of  adapting 
themselves.  We  want  the  mechanism 
to  adapt  itself  to  us,  not  we  to  the 
mechanism. 


It  won’t  do  it.  The  reason  it  is  a 
machine  and  not  a  living  thing  is  that 
it  is  made  without  the  ability  of  self- 
adjustment.  A  particular  machine  may 
seem  to  have  almost  human  character¬ 
istics  but  it  always  lacks  the  ability 
to  adjust  itself.  Human  beings  have 
that  ability,  and  whether  blind  or  see¬ 
ing,  are  called  upon  to  practice  it. 

I  used  to  think  I  was  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  slave  of  a  particular  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine.  When  I  was  twelve  years  of 
age  I  learned,  during  a  year  spent 
with  an  older  brother  in  the  far  west, 
the  rudiments  of  Morse  telegraphy. 
I  learned  to  manipulate  the  Morse 
Keys  and  began  in  those  formative 
years  the  development  of  a  sensitized 
faculty  for  translating  the  dots  and 
dashes  into  words  and  sentences. 

At  eighteen  I  was  an  expert  tele¬ 
grapher  and  within  ten  years  I 
had  covered  all  branches  of  tele- 
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graphy,  railroad,  commercial,  broker, 
press  and  had  learned  the  Internation¬ 
al  code. 

Telegraphy,  however,  was  not  to  be 
my  work  after  blindness  came.  I  knew 
I  could  not  stand  the  combined 
harassment  of  blindness  and  of 
working  at  a  trade  the  exactions  of 
which  were  so  drastic.  Yet  telegraphy, 
the  very  same  trade  against  which  I 
had  so  often  chafed  because  of  its 
machine-like  nature,  was  to  be  a  quick 
and  easy  instrument  of  release.  Be¬ 
cause  of  my  knowledge  of  it  I  was  to 
prepare  myself  quickly  for  a  type  of 
work  more  to  my  liking  and  better 
adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  my 
situation.  Moreover,  the  discipline 
pounded  in  me  by  my  years  at  the 
key  and  sounder  was  to  serve  me 
well  in  the  work  that  lay  before  me. 
Being  a  blind  person  is  bad  enough, 
but  being  an  undisciplined  blind  per¬ 
son  is  much  worse. 

The  publisher  of  the  afternoon 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  twenty-five 
thousand  population,  my  home  town, 
where  I  had  gone  from  New  York 
after  sight  was  irreparably  lost,  was 
an  old  friend.  I  merely  had  to  ask 
him  for  permission  to  sit  alongside 
the  Associated  Press  wire  in  his  edi¬ 
torial  room  and  he  supplied  me  with 
typewriter,  copy  paper,  a  desk  and 
extension  key  and  sounder.  I  had 
worked  on  this  very  wire  and  more 
recently  had  worked  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  New  York  City.  But 
I  had  never  used  the  touch  system  of 
typing.  Two  or  three  fingers  of  each 
hand  had  scampered  over  the  key¬ 
board  with  spasmodic  bursts  of  speed 
but  always  my  eyes  directed  them.  I 
knew  that  I  should  have  to  learn  the 
touch  system  of  typing  as  quickly  as 


possible  and  the  method  I  chose  was 
the  natural  one  with  my  background 
of  telegraphic  training.  I  used  the 
A.  P.  wire  over  which  poured  for 
eight  hours  each  day  except  Sunday 
an  average  of  two  thousand  words  an 
hour.  These  words  came  in  dots  and 
dashes  projected  by  the  skilled  hand 
of  a  speedy  operator  who  used  an 
automatic  sending  machine  and  rattled 
over  the  sounder  in  the  telegrapher’s 
abbreviated  code  or  telegraphic  short¬ 
hand  known  as  “Phillip’s”  code.  I 
could  read  every  letter,  knew  every 
combination,  but  I  could  put  down 

on  the  typewriter  not  more  than  one 
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word  in  ten. 

The  first  week  of  this  was  about 
the  most  exquisite  torture  I  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  My  head  and  hands  would 
become  so  weary  that  it  seemed  that 
they  were  weighted  with  lead.  But 
little  by  little  I  worked  up  to  the  speed 
of  the  wire  and  in  a  few  months  could 
put  down  every  word  and  could  tabu¬ 
late  baseball  box  scores  without  an 
error. 

So  long  as  the  sender  made  no  error 
and  so  long  as  I  kept  my  mind  in¬ 
tensely  concentrated  on  the  work  I 
could  turn  out  as  good  copy  as  the 
sighted  telegrapher.  But  senders  do 
not  transmit  two  thousand  words  an 
hour  all  day  long  without  making 
errors,  which  require  the  receivers  to 
turn  back  and  insert  a  correction.  To 
keep  my  mind  so  unremittingly  fast¬ 
ened  on  my  work  lest  I  should  make 
an  error  or  the  sender  do  so  presented 
to  me  a  task  too  nerve-wracking  to 
continue. 

My  purpose  was  accomplished,  how¬ 
ever,  when  I  learned  to  manipulate 
the  key-board  of  a  typewriter  without 
seeing  the  keys.  I  had  used  my  old 
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machine,  the  telegraphic  sounder,  as  a 
mechanical  dictator  to  aid  me  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  typewriter  in  the  new  way. 
From  this  point  on  I  could  free  my 
imagination  and  that  was  what  I  was 
aiming  to  do.  I  could  not  contemplate 
a  life  of  blindness  unless  I  could  do 
a  work  that  would  keep  alive  my  in¬ 
terest,  would  permit  me  to  live  in  a 
more  or  less  creative  atmosphere.  At 
the  time  I  began  learning  the  touch 
system  I  did  not  have  the  slightest 
idea  how  I  should  earn  my  living. 
Only  I  knew  that  the  mastery  of  a 
machine  which  would  make  concretely 
intelligible  to  others  the  fruits  of  what 
creative  faculties  lay  within  me  was 
a  first  and  necessary  step.  The  only 
way  to  adapt  myself,  a  blind  man,  to 
the  imperfect  and  often  cruel  life  of 
a  mechanized  business  world  was  first 
to  conquer  the  machine  immediately 
necessary  to  my  needs  and  from  that 
point  go  on  to  learn  how  to  market 
the  products  of  my  mind. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
had  been  up  against  a  problem  of  sell¬ 
ing  creative  thought.  Always  I  had 
found  jobs  waiting  for  me  either  in 
the  telegraphic  world  or  in  some  other 
established  field ;  besides,  I  had  the 
weekly  salary  habit.  It  seemed  rather 
rough  that  I  should  have  to  look  for 
the  sort  of  work  I  had  never  done 
before  at  a  time  when  I  was  never  so 
handicapped.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  spent  long  hours  and  days  feel¬ 
ing  sorry  for  myself,  but  could  not 
spare  the  time. 

One  kind  of  work  leads  to  another. 
My  telegraphy,  begun  when  I  was  in 
short  trousers,  led  into  reportorial 
and  editorial  work,  while  still  I  had 
my  sight.  After  sight  was  lost,  the 
telegraphy  helped  me  learn  the  touch 


system  of  typing,  and  my  experience 
as  reporter  and  editor  was  applied  in 
a  specialized  field,  radio. 

Radio  broadcasting  was  compara¬ 
tively  new  when  I  started  as  a  blind 
columnist.  I  conducted  a  column 
which  stressed  radio  reviews  but 
which  also  included  paragraphs  about 
general  subjects.  During  the  year  and 
a  half  I  conducted  this  column,  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  radio  programs  an  average  of 
seven  hours  out  of  each  twenty-four. 

Consequently  I  became  acutely  sen¬ 
sitive  of  the  various  types  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  good  reception  which 
emanated  from  faulty  electrical  de¬ 
vices,  leaking  power  lines,  atmospheric 
disturbances,  and  so  on.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  about  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  static,  but  much  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  correcting  the  sources 
of  interference  made  by  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery  and  power  lines. 

An  organization  composed  of  radio 
dealers  and  listeners  and  with  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  publicity  to  educate  the  public 
was  needed,  and  I  began  to  agitate 
in  my  column  to  this  end.  After  a 
little  while  a  mass  meeting  of  dealers 
and  listeners  was  held  and  an  organi¬ 
zation  was  formed.  I  was  honored 
with  the  presidency.  In  a  few  months 
the  organization  became  known  na¬ 
tionally  as  a  result  of  the  promotion 
by  it  of  a  successful  convention  in  our 
middle  western  city,  at  which  dele¬ 
gates  from  many  states  assembled  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  bettering 
radio  conditions. 

Very  naturally,  this  activity  led  to 
a  broader  field.  I  started  writing  on 
radio  for  trade  magazines  and  landed 
several  stories  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  This  brought  me  to  New 
York  City. 
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I  had  liked  New  York  City  better 
than  any  place  in  which  I  ever  lived, 
blit  that  was  when  I  had  sight.  Now 
that  I  was  blind,  I  wondered  whether 
I  could  sustain  myself  in  the  huge 
city,  for  now  I  had  not  my  trade  of 
telegraphy  nor  my  reportorial  profes¬ 
sion  on  which  to  fall  back.  I  must 
tackle  it  as  a  free  lance. 

I  concluded  that  if  New  York  did 
not  crush  me,  I  should  never  again  be 
afraid  of  the  economic  problem.  I 
had  wanted  to  have  an  office  of  my 
own,  and  after  a  while  I  had  it,  and 
in  New  York  City.  Radio  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  status  of  an  established 
industry  in  which  the  publicity  writer 
has  given  way  to  the  expert  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  showmanship.  I  did  not 
care  to  be  narrowed  down  to  a  spe¬ 
cialty  if  I  could  help  it,  for  a  blind 
man  needs  as  wide  and  as  varied  a 
universe  of  interests  as  he  can  de¬ 
velop  for  himself.  Radio  is  yet  my 
joy  and  my  gracious  messenger  in 
bringing  to  me  the  music  of  the  world 
and  the  spoken  word  of  prominent 
men  and  women.  But  in  my  daily 
work  I  endeavor  to  hold  my  own  with 
sighted  publicity  men. 

I  find  that  the  business  world  is 
from  Missouri  with  regard  to  its  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  work  of  the  blind. 

One  cannot  do  business  with  a  bank 
unless  he  does  business  according  to 
the  bank’s  established  procedure,  at 
least  he  cannot  do  business  swiftly 
and  easily.  To  move  about  in  this 
highly  organized  world  smoothly  and 
efficiently  one  must  learn  the  ropes. 
He  must  adjust  himself.  He  must 
adjust  himself  to  the  intangible 
mechanism  as  well  as  the  tangible. 

This  is  not  so  difficult  to  do,  after 
all.  The  world  is  not  entirely  filled 


with  mechanism.  It  is  very  largely 
populated  with  human  beings,  lovable, 
strong,  weak,  courageous,  frightened, 
friendly  human  beings.  All  of  us  have 
all  those  qualities,  at  any  rate  within. 
I  like  to  assume  that  we  all  have  a 
constructive  quality  of  those  just 
named,  quite  ready  at  all  times  to  as¬ 
sert  themselves  if  given  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  best  way  to  encourage  them 
is  to  reflect  them  ourselves.  Friendli¬ 
ness  particularly  seems  to  work. 

Those  of  us  who  are  blind  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  best  age  in  which  the  blind 
have  ever  lived.  Tomorrow  may  be 
still  better.  But  we  shall  not  be  ready 
for  tomorrow  unless  we  adjust  our¬ 
selves  to  conditions  of  today. 

One  Fare  Privilege  Extended 

The  Southeastern  Passenger  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  recently  advised  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  that  it 
will  henceforth  carry  a  blind  person 
and  his  guide  for  one  fare  when  the 
financial  situation  of  the  applicant 
merits  the  concession.  Applications 
for  this  privilege  should  be  made  di¬ 
rect  to  the  local  ticket  agent  who  will 
handle  the  matter  through  the  proper 
official  of  his  road.  In  making  such 
applications  a  few  days  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  which  to  secure  authorization 
from  headquarters.  The  Southeastern 
Passenger  Association  serves  the  ter¬ 
ritory  comprising  roughly  the  states 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Persons 
residing  in  the  border  states  of  this 
territory  should  make  inquiry  of  their 
local  passenger  agent  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  within  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  Passenger  Association  or  some 
other  Association. 
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Miss  Ada  Turner 

Miss  Ada  Turner,  well  known  to 
the  workers  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  died  at 
her  home  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
April  28,  1930,  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  she  was  an 
outstanding  worker  with  and  for  the 
blind.  Her  entire  energy  and  un¬ 
quenchable  enthusiasm  and  optimism 
made  her  highly  effective  in  accom¬ 
plishing  real  results.  She  possessed 
fine  ideals  for  the  blind,  and  possessed 
the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  criticize, 
and  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
tain  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
people  for  whom  she  worked. 

She  was  unflinching  in  her  attitude 
toward  anything  that  savored  of  men¬ 
dicancy  on  the  part  of  the  blind.  She 
discouraged  the  grouping  of  the  blind 
in  homes  and  shops,  and  stood  for 
their  employment  under  the  normal 
conditions  of  their  home  communities. 
One  of  her  guiding  principles  was  a 
minimum  of  aid  with  a  maximum  of 
independence  and  self-supporting 
labor. 

Miss  Turner  was  born  in  Stough¬ 
ton,  Wisconsin,  on  March  1,  1867. 
After  graduating  from  the  local  high 
school  she  studied  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  later  graduated  from 
Vassar.  She  took  special  work  in 
social  settlement  service  with  the  idea 
of  devoting  herself  to  that  field.  Later 
she  took  up  physical  training  at  Yale 
University. 

Soon  after  that  she  became  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  work  for  the  blind  and 
was  with  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind  for  a  period  of  over  seven¬ 
teen  years.  During  the  last  few  years 


of  this  period,  in  her  capacity  as  field 
worker,  she  made  the  first  statewide 
survey  of  the  blind  in  Wisconsin.  In 
1920  she  resigned  from  her  work  in 
Wisconsin  to  identify  herself  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blinded  soldiers 
of  the  World  War.  She  engaged  in 
that  work  for  five  years,  and  then 
was  employed  by  the  state  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  in  regular  field  work  for  the 
blind,  which  position  she  held  until 
July  1,  1929. 

A  fine  spirit  has  passed  from  us. 
She  will  be  greatly  missed  and 
mourned  by  many,  not  only  in  the 
states  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
but  by  a  much  wider  circle  of  friends 
and  co-workers. 

M.  A.  McGalloway 

Memorial  to  Eben  Morford 

On  Saturday,  April  19,  1930,  a  tab¬ 
let  was  unveiled  in  memory  of  Eben 
Porter  Morford,  for  twenty  years  the 
managing  director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  in  the  reception 
hall  of  that  institution  at  520  Gates 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Mr.  Morford  was  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  founders  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  when  it  was  organized 
in  1893  and  started  with  one  man. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  17  men 
were  enrolled,  and  there  are  now  657. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
was  the  first  organization  to  undertake 
work  for  the  adult  blind  in  New  York 
State.  At  the  time  of  its  inception, 
there  were  only  two  other  similar  or¬ 
ganizations  existing  in  the  United 
States.  The  Industrial  Home  was  first 
located  in  a  leased  building  at  96  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  and  six  years  later 
moved  to  its  present  address. 


The  Will  to  See 

By  John  A.  Carver* 


rpiO  the  task  of  seeing  without  eyes 
and  of  acting  as  if  I  possessed 
the  best  pair  in  the  world,  I  have 
given  nearly  all  of  my  life.  I  decided 
early  that  there  would  be  one  blind 
man  in  the  world,  if  no  more,  who 
would  smile  as  if  he  saw  the  rose  of 
the  sunset  clouds,  and  would  walk  as 
if  he  knew  the  way.  I  even  decided 
that  I  would  learn  to  talk  about  being 
blind  in  an  ‘objective,  even  humorous 
vein. 

How  well  I’ve  succeeded  I’ll  leave 
for  others  to  say. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  I  have 
gotten  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  this  old 
world  and  expect  to  get  a  lot  more 
along  with  some  hard  work — IT1  not 
call  it  drudgery. 

When  I  was  a  boy  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  five  I  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  that  turned  off  the  switch.  It 
wasn’t  done  suddenly,  but  within  a 
year  or  two  I  found  myself  in  total 
and  perpetual  darkness,  so  far  as  phys¬ 
ical  sight  was  concerned. 

I  was  sent  away  to  attend  the  Utah 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  where  I  soon  learned  to  “see” 
with  my  fingers.  While  there  I  com¬ 
pleted  the  grammar  grades  and  also 
learned  typewriting.  I  think  I’ll 
always  feel  grateful  to  the  fellow  who 
invented  a  typewriter,  for  it  gave  me 
a  medium  of  expression,  in  addition 
to  my  speech. 

After  completing  the  grammar 
grades  I  returned  to  my  home  on  the 


farm  near  Preston,  Idaho.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  entered  high  school  and  began 
working  toward  a  high  school  diploma. 
I  learned  the  old  town  so  well  that 
without  cane  or  help  I  was  able  to 
walk  to  school  alone.  It  is  true 
that  on  occasion  I  ruined  a  pair  of 
perfectly  good  trousers  in  the  wire 
fence  and  spoiled  a  good  polish  by 
stepping  in  ditches,  but  I  learned  to 
walk  the  streets  so  well  that  frequently 
people  who  did  not  know  I  could  not 
see  would  bump  into  me  expecting  me 
to  turn  aside. 

I  became  interested  in  public  speak¬ 
ing  and  debating.  In  those  fields  my 
“seeing  fingers”  actually  gave  me  a 
little  advantage  over  the  boys  and  girls 
who  had  to  memorize  their  speeches 
or  to  read  their  notes. 

During  my  high  school  days  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  a  young  attorney, 
who  took  a  liking  to  me.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  he  gave  me  and  the  genu¬ 
ine  help.  After  my  graduation  from 
high  school  in  1915,  I  established  a 
collection  agency  and  did  some  work 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  magazines. 

I  used  as  my  office  a  corner  in  the 
office  of  the  attorney  with  whom  I 
had  become  friendly,  and  paid  my  rent 
by  doing  typing  for  him  and  by  acting 
as  office  man  when  he  was  away. 

During  this  time  I  became  interested 
in  law  and  did  considerable  studying 
on  the  subject.  Friends  and  relatives 
did  most  of  my  reading  for  me  at 
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this  time.  I  acquired  the  ambition  to 
be  a  lawyer  on  my  own  responsibility. 

In  1917  I  met  with  a  bit  of  good 
fortune.  I  had  met  a  young  lady  from 
an  adjacent  city  who  took  a  liking  to 
me.  We  became  friendly  and  at  last 
she  consented  to  throw  in  her  lot  with 
mine.  She  became  my  reader  and  for 
the  next  fourteen  months  we  did  some 
intensive  work — she  and  I. 

As  a  result  of  our  work,  in  1918, 
without  having  had  any  regular  law 
school  experience,  I  screwed  up  my 
courage  sufficiently  to  attempt  the 
Idaho  State  Bar  examination.  It  is 
true  I  had  studied  and  had  completed 
a  rather  comprehensive  course  and  in 
addition  had  been  working  under  the 
direction  of  my  competent  lawyer 
friend  with  whom  I  had  worked  for 
two  or  three  years. 

I  passed  the  examination  success¬ 
fully  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
Idaho,  my  home  state. 


During  this  period  of  study  I  had 
been  making  my  own  way  and  felt 
quite  independent.  My  work  as  a  col¬ 
lector  and  as  a  stenographer  netted  me 
enough  to  live  on.  After  my  admission 
to  the  bar  I  entered  another  law  office 
in  the  same  town  as  a  silent  partner, 
and  received  one-third  interest  in  the 
business. 

This  arrangement  continued  until 
May,  1919,  when  I  opened  my  own 
office  and  stuck  out  my  own  shingle. 
My  wife  was  my  eyes,  and  a  pair  of 
good  ones  she  proved  to  be. 

We  plugged  along — she  and  I — with 
our  general  law  practice  from  May, 
1919,  until  September,  1921.  During 
that  time  I  had  discovered  that  my 
law  education  had  great  vacancies  in 
it,  and  that  a  college  graduate  from 
a  law  school  had  the  advantage  over 
me.  Accordingly,  in  September,  1921, 
in  company  with  my  wife  and  the 
three  children  who  had  been  born  to 
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us,  I  entrained  for  Moscow,  Idaho, 
where  I  entered  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Idaho. 

My  work  at  Moscow  was  interest¬ 
ing,  but  it  was  a  grind.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  running  on  borrowed 
money,  I  felt  that  I  should  employ 
every  moment  of  my  time  in  study. 
As  a  result  I  took  no  part  in  student 
activities,  a  fact  that  I  have  often  re¬ 
gretted  since. 

My  wife  ground  harder  than  I  did. 
Besides  taking  care  of  me  and  the 
kiddies,  she  did  all  of  my  reading  for 
me.  Her  services  were  beyond  price. 
As  a  result  of  her  determination  and 
my  work  in  the  spring  of  1922,  having 
taken  special  examinations  in  all  re¬ 
quired  subjects,  I  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  LL.B. 

You  may  be  sure  we  were  a  happy 
little  flock  upon  our  return  to  Preston, 
Idaho,  the  old  home  town  where  every 
crack  in  the  sidewalk  and  every  tree 
was  marked  indelibly  on  my  inner 
consciousness — I  had  scars  to  show 
for  many  of  them. 

My  school  work  bore  fruit  early.  It 
gave  me  a  standing  which  encouraged 
me  to  run  for  the  office  of  county 
attorney.  Though  I  had  opened  my 
law  office  again  in  Preston  only  in 
June,  1922,  that  fall  I  was  elected 
county  attorney,  a  position  I  held  for 
six  years — three  terms. 

In  1923  I  formed  a  partnership 
with  a  young  lawyer  I  had  met  in 
college.  This  partnership  continued 
until  1928  when  it  was  dissolved. 
Shortly  thereafter,  seeking  always  to 
enlarge  my  practice  and  my  field,  I 
removed  to  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and 
opened  an  office  where  I  practiced 
alone  until  September  of  1929,  when 
I  was  joined  by  a  younger  brother  of 


mine  who  had  graduated  from  a  law 
school  and  had  been  admitted  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  my  state.  Together  we  are 
conducting  a  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Carver  and  Carver,  At- 
torneys-at-Law. 

Since  coming  to  Pocatello  I  have 
been  appointed  police  judge.  This 
occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  my 
time,  however — less  than  an  hour  a 
day.  The  remainder  of  my  time  is 
given  over  to  my  general  practice. 

I  am  at  my  office  usually  between 
7 :30  and  8  o’clock  A.M.,  which  is 
from  one-half  to  one  hour  before 
either  my  brother  or  Miss  Gladwin 
comes  in.  This  time  I  usually  spend 
in  outlining  the  day’s  work,  or  pre¬ 
paring  matter  for  dictation.  At  8 :30 
Miss  Gladwin  appears,  bringing  with 
her  the  morning’s  mail.  This  she  opens 
and  reads  and  takes  dictation  in 
answer.  After  the  morning’s  mail  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  such  other  matters  as  require 
typewritten  work  are  dictated.  These, 
of  course,  would  consist  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things  from  real  estate  con¬ 
tracts  to  pleadings  to  be  filed  in  Court 
actions.  After  this  work  is  done,  the 
balance  of  the  time  is  usually  spent 
in  interviewing  clients,  taking  care  of 
cases  in  Court,  conferences  with  other 
attorneys  and  the  general  routine  of 
work  that  is  conducted  in  a  law  office. 
My  secretary  does  a  great  deal  of  my 
reading  for  me,  spending  a  few  min¬ 
utes  in  the  morning  reading  the  daily 
newspaper  and  also  reading  law  in  the 
briefing  of  cases  during  which  time  I 
usually  copy  such  excerpts  as  I  may 
need  into  Braille  with  my  Braille 
writer.  On  these  occasions  my  desk, 
or  the  table  at  which  we  may  be  work¬ 
ing  is  usually  strewn  with  law  books. 
Miss  Gladwin  or  my  brother  doing  the 
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reading,  and,  as  stated  before,  myself 
taking  such  notes  in  Braille  as  I  re¬ 
quire.  From  these  notes  I  am  able 
then  to  prepare  my  Court  cases  and 
give  such  dictation  to  the  stenographer 
for  the  preparing  of  the  pleadings  as 
may  be  necessary. 

My  earnings  in  the  past  have  not 
been  any  large  amount.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  times  when  the  wolf  seemed 
bound  to  enter  the  door,  but  with  a 
wife  like  mine  and  a  determination  to 
hold  him  out,  how  could  he? 

At  present  we  have  five  children — • 
my  wife  and  I.  For  some  time  past 
she  has  devoted  all  of  her  time  to  them 
while  I  have  carried  on  my  work  as 
bread  winner  with  the  help  of  a  stenog¬ 
rapher.  I  know  that  as  long  as  the 
old  heart  beats  on  inside  with  high 
hope,  that  we’ll  succeed — we  can’t  fail. 
Do  you  know,  it’s  high  adventure — 
this  reaching  out  of  a  darkness  that 
never  breaks  to  snatch  a  living  for  a 
wife  and  five  healthy  kiddies  from  the 
world  of  men.  But  then  I  have  some 
advantages  that  men  who  can  see  have 
not — I  can  work  in  the  dark. 

Our  practice  is  growing.  We  still 
have  ambitions ;  we’re  still  reaching  up 
and  up.  I  have  learned  the  truth  of 
the  saying,  or  is  it  scripture,  “That 
there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see.’’  I  have  always  willed  to 
see,  and  it  doesn’t  take  eyes  for  that. 

St.  Louis  Radio  Fund 

The  Adaline  A.  Ruenzi  Radio  Fund 
for  the  Blind,  a  non-sectarian  philan¬ 
thropic  organization  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  was  organized  in  St. 
Louis  in  February,  1930,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  needy  blind  persons 


with  radios,  and  to  keep  the  radios  of 
blind  people  in  repair. 

This  fund  was  established  as  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  work  of  Miss  Adaline  A. 
Ruenzi,  who  has  been  a  home  teacher 
for  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind  since  the  Commission  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  began  to  function. 

The  first  gift  of  this  recently  created 
organization  was  a  radio  to  the  blind 
men  living  at  the  St.  Louis  City  In¬ 
firmary.  Miss  Ruenzi  visited  the  In¬ 
firmary  just  after  the  new  electric 
radio  had  been  installed,  and  was 
greatly  pleased  to  see  the  nineteen 
blind  men  grouped  around  the  radio 
listening  to  the  returns  of  the  spring 
series  ball  games. 

Helpful  Co-operation 

HE  Sub-Committee  on  the  Visu¬ 
ally  Handicapped  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  which 
it  has  received  from  the  schools  and 
classes  for  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  as  well  as  from  the  many  other 
organizations  and  agencies  which  are 
more  or  less  directly  concerned  with 
the  care  of  these  children.  A  number 
of  specially  qualified  individuals  also 
have  given  the  Committee  the  benefit 
of  their  time  and  thought  on  particular 
phases  of  the  report. 

The  valuable  information  which  has 
been  received  has  given  to  the  report 
of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Visually 
Handicapped  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  have 
possessed.  This  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  in  any  report  which  is  attempting 
to  discover  what  is  not  known  in  its 
particular  field. 


I  Walk  with  a  Dog 

By  Anne  Connelly* 

Field  Agent,  Vermont  Association  for  the  Blind 


THE  fourteenth  of  December, 
1929,  I  arrived  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  to  begin  to  learn 
to  see  through  the  eyes  of  a  dog  and 
was  escorted  from  the  station  to  the 
Colonial  Hotel.  For  months,  I  had 
anticipated  this  event. 

As  I  arrived  at  the  Colonial  Hotel, 
the  training  center,  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Seeing  Eye  Class,  I 
found  the  other  members  who  were 
already  there  as  eager  to  be  led  out  of 
the  dark  as  I  was.  When  Miss  Ade¬ 
laide  W.  Clifford,  our  teacher,  met 
the  class  to  get  acquainted,  she  gave 
us  a  general  talk  about  the  dogs  and 
showed  us  the  use  of  the  leash,  the 
harness,  and  the  bed  chain,  if  I  may 
call  it  such.  Then,  each  of  the  five 
members  of  the  class  were  taken  to  the 
room  where  the  dogs,  in  their  crates, 
awaited  their  new  masters. 

As  I  walked  down  the  hall  with  Miss 
Clifford,  my  heart  beat  faster  and 
faster.  At  Miss  Clifford’s  direction, 
I  opened  the  crate,  and  as  I  held  out  a 
small  piece  of  meat,  I  said,  “Betty, 
come.”  At  first,  she  did  not  respond, 
but  when  Miss  Clifford  emphasized 
the  word  “come”  this  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture  came  toward  me,  and  very  gently 
took  the  meat  from  my  hand.  I  pat¬ 
ted  her,  and  put  the  leash  on  to  her 
collar,  and  led  her  to  my  room.  Since 
that  date,  we  have  not  been  separated 
for  any  very  lengthy  period. 

It  was  during  the  Christmas  shop¬ 


ping  season  that  this  class  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  Harrisburg.  One  with  two 
good  eyes  would  have  to  use  much 
care  in  battling  with  the  crowds.  But 
after  a  few  lessons,  Betty  guided  me 
through  the  swarming  window-gazing 
mass  with  scarcely  a  bump.  In  traffic, 
she  was  at  her  best,  and  even  when  a 
driver  could  not  find  room  enough  on 
the  streets  and  had  to  resort  to  the 
sidewalk,  Betty  could  handle  this  situ¬ 
ation  and  care  for  my  safety. 

At  the  end  of  each  lesson,  I  felt 
more  and  more  at  ease.  I  had  to  learn 
to  have  confidence  in  my  new  eyes 
and  to  focus  them  properly.  Under 
the  careful  supervision  of  Miss  Clif¬ 
ford,  I  learned  to  know  a  new  degree 
of  independence.  She  showed  me 
every  detail  that  would  help  me  in 
walking  properly  with  my  dog.  I  had 
never  travelled  on  the  streets  alone  and 
hence  I  was  very  awkward.  I  had  to 
learn  to  use  a  cane,  to  find  the  place 
to  cross,  to  place  my  foot  properly  and 
to  give  the  right  command  to  my  dog. 
I  never  knew  until  I  took  the  training 
that  streets  had  round  and  square  curb¬ 
ings,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  look 
in  the  direction  one  wished  to  go  to 
enable  the  dog  to  know  just  where  the 
master  wished  to  cross.  I  soon  found 
that  once  I  had  learned  to  follow  the 
dog,  after  giving  commands,  safety  was 
assured. 

After  three  weeks  of  patient  and  un¬ 
tiring  effort,  I  was  told  that  it  was 
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up  to  me  to  make  the  dog  more  useful 
or  to  cause  a  finished  product  to  de¬ 
teriorate.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
independence  was  too  sweet  to  lose  and 
I  would  not  lose  it  now. 

It  was  a  great  novelty  to  the  people 
of  Burlington  as  well  as  a  thrill  to  me 
when  I  walked  to  my  office  from  my 
home  on  the  first  day  after  returning 
from  Harrisburg.  I  did  not  want  any 
publicity,  nor  did  I  want  any  spec¬ 
tators,  but  when  I  started,  the  crowds 
gathered.  Burlington  is  only  a  small 
town  of  about  twenty-two  thousand 
population  and  it  does  not  need  a  news¬ 
paper  to  tell  the  world  of  any  new 
happenings.  A  policeman,  who  feared 
for  my  life,  carefully  guarded  me  down 
the  main  street,  but  did  not  make  him¬ 
self  conspicuous  by  trying  to  manage 
me  or  direct  the  dog.  When  he  found 
that  Betty  knew  her  job,  he  quietly 
sauntered  off,  but  I  was  told  of  his 
presence  by  a  friend. 

Since  that  time,  Betty  has  been  with 
me  constantly.  It  is  easy  enough  to 


walk  on  our  city  streets  where  the 
walks  are  cleared  of  the  snows  as 
rapidly  as  they  fall,  but,  in  Vermont, 
sidewalks  are  always  covered  with 
snow  and  ice  from  January  until 
March.  It  is  easy  to  say  “Forward” 
— counting  your  blocks  when  you  find 
a  down  and  an  up  curb  very  promin¬ 
ently  placed  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
but  when  the  curbs  are  filled  with 
snow,  and  the  walks  covered  with  ice, 
then,  matters  take  another  turn.  Yet, 
Betty  can  handle  any  situation.  I  have 
been  told  by  observers  that  Betty  has 
guided  me  very  cautiously  over  and 
around  icy  spots  without  my  knowing 
the  real  danger.  I  have  had  no  falls 
this  winter,  and  my  dog  has  been  with 
me  every  day. 

After  the  winter  snows  there  is  mud 
to  contend  with.  One  can  rush  across 
the  streets  and  get  away  from  danger¬ 
ous  traffic,  but  how  are  you  going  to 
get  out  of  a  mudhole?  Betty  and  I 
have  been  pretty  muddy  specimens 
sometimes.  It  is  all  right  to  say  that 
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the  dog  will  guide  you  around  a  mud 
puddle,  and  perhaps  she  would  if  she 
could,  but  in  some  of  our  Vermont 
streets  there  is  mud  to  the  right,  mud 
to  the  left,  and  mud  in  front  of  you, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  plunge 
through  it. 

Another  big  difficulty  which  I  am 
trying  to  overcome  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-one 
towns  in  Vermont,  and  my  work  com¬ 
pels  me  to  visit  them  all.  Therefore, 
I  must  learn  the  crooks  and  turns  in 
all  of  these  towns  if  I  am  to  travel 
Vermont  using  Betty  as  my  guide.  I 
have,  therefore,  started  a  Braille  di¬ 
rectory  of  all  the  towns.  I  put  down 
the  main  streets  and  how  they  run.  I 
put  down  where  the  buildings  are  that 
I  visit  frequently.  I  find  land  marks 
to  tell  me  where  I  wish  to  go  and  thus 
far,  I  am  managing  nicely. 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  thought  it 
was  easier  to  travel  in  a  small  town. 
I  should  say,  no.  I  have  not  had  much 
experience  in  travelling  in  a  large  city, 
hut  from  the  little  I  have  had,  I  find 
that,  generally  speaking,  cities  are  laid 
out  in  a  pretty  regular  system  of 
blocks,  and  the  streets  are  kept  in  better 
condition.  In  the  small  towns  streets 
are  very  irregular  and  houses  are  not 
evenly  spaced  nor  are  they  placed  near 
the  streets.  The  walks  are  not  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  in  the  winter  or  repaired. 
Sometimes,  there  will  be  a  sidewalk 
on  one  side  of  a  street  and  none  on 
the  other.  In  small  towns,  one  does 
not  meet  the  number  of  passersby, 
which  is  a  help  if  one  can  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  now  and  then  about  the  locality. 
However,  even  with  all  these  little  diffi¬ 
culties,  I  am  entirely  safe  with  Betty. 
When  I  know  exactly  where  I  want  to 


go,  Betty  will  get  me  there.  In  one 
town  I  had  this  experience.  I  had  to 
go  to  teach  a  pupil  in  his  home,  which 
was  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  hotel  in  which  I  was 
staying.  At  one  place  I  had  five  inter¬ 
secting  streets.  I  wanted  to  travel  on 
the  street  which  came  in  on  a  slant. 
There  were  no  curbings  to  tell  me 
where  I  was,  and  the  only  guides  I 
had  were  a  telephone  pole  and  a  mail 
box.  At  first,  Betty  did  not  get  the 
idea  from  my  commands,  but  soon  she 
caught  my  directions  and  never  failed 
me,  once  I  could  tell  her  through  com¬ 
mands  exactly  where  I  wanted  to  go. 
We  travelled  this  town  without  any 
trouble  and  Betty  became  very  popular. 
This  was  a  great  help  and  comfort 
to  me. 

Another  time,  a  friend  drove  us  to 
church.  She  had  to  park  her  car 
around  the  corner.  After  the  ser¬ 
vices  were  over,  Betty  and  I  came  out 
and  as  my  friend  was  visiting,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  wait  for  her  in  her  car.  When 
we  turned  the  corner,  Betty  took  me 
to  the  car  door  and  whined  as  if  to 
say,  “Open  the  door  and  get  in.” 

The  biggest  problem  which  I  have 
to  contend  with  is  the  travelling  on  the 
railroads.  On  one  line  in  Vermont,  I 
can  take  Betty  into  the  day  coach  but 
on  the  rest  I  am  out  of  luck.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  manage  this  in  a  city 
where  there  are  plenty  of  porters,  and 
more  travelling  people,  but  again  in 
the  small  town,  the  blind  person  who 
must  check  his  dog  is  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  However,  we  must  put  up  with 
some  inconveniences  when  we  are  blaz¬ 
ing  a  new  trail.  I  manage  in  the  best 
way  I  can,  depending  upon  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  baggage  master,  or  the 
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station  agent.  These  men  are  usually 
kind  hearted.  I  only  wish  the  readers 
of  this  article  could  be  on  the  platform 
of  any  Vermont  station  when  Betty 
is  brought  to  me  by  the  baggage 
master. 

I  have  many  friends,  but  none  could 
show  the  love  and  devotion  which 
Betty  shows  for  me.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  a  dog  asks  for  so  little  and 
gives  all,  and  this  is  true  in  the  demon¬ 
strations  which  Betty  shows  when  we 
are  brought  together  after  a  few  hours 
separation. 

While  I  am  at  work,  Betty  is  very 
quiet.  In  my  office  she  lies  under  the 
desk,  and  when  I  am  teaching  at  the 
homes  of  my  pupils,  she  finds  a  com¬ 
fortable  place  near  me  where  she 
awaits  my  slightest  wish.  Now  that 
spring  is  here,  I  have  a  chain  for  her, 
and  if  there  is  a  backyard  available, 
I  tie  her  to  a  tree  or  post  and  there  she 
waits  for  me.  She  is  not  happy,  but 
I  feel  that  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
is  essential  for  her. 

Betty  never  barks  at  anyone  who 
comes  into  my  office,  for  she  seems  to 
know  that  this  is  a  public  place,  but 
let  anyone  come  to  my  residence,  or 
the  room  in  which  I  am  staying  and  see 
if  they  can  get  in  without  my  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  is  all  right!  She  also  has 
an  excellent  memory.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  I  had  to  stay  at  a  certain  hotel  in 
Brattleboro,  Vermont.  We  were 
shown  a  room  and  when  I  had  placed 
my  things  about,  Betty  chose  her  spot 
under  the  bed.  I  stayed  there  for 
several  days  and  then  moved  on.  I 
returned  to  the  same  hotel  several 
weeks  later.  I  said  to  the  proprietor, 
“Do  I  have  my  same  room?”  He  said 
that  I  did,  and  I  asked  him  to  see  if 
Betty  would  take  me  to  it.  Immedi¬ 


ately  she  took  me  up  the  stairs  and 
straight  to  the  door  of  the  room.  She 
also  remembered  her  place  at  the  table 
in  the  restaurant  and  felt  very  much 
upset  when  someone  else  occupied  the 
table  which  she  claimed  as  hers. 

These  dogs  require  very  little  care. 
They  are  brushed  and  combed  each 
day,  and  should  be  fed  twice  daily. 
One  pound  of  meat  and  a  little  dog 
biscuit  or  stale  bread  is  sufficient. 
Their  only  drink  is  water,  and  they 
have  cultivated  regular  habits  of  going 
out  for  their  exercise.  At  night,  Betty 
sleeps  in  my  room.  She  never  dis¬ 
turbs  me  and  never  wanders  about 
houses  or  rooms  of  other  people  when 
I  am  in  strange  places  with  her. 

In  all  public  meetings,  in  church  or 
at  the  movies,  and  on  trains  and  other 
public  conveyances,  Betty  lies  quietly 
beside  me,  and  never  disturbs  anyone 
regardless  of  the  length  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  She  seems  to  be  more  fond  of 
women  than  men  and  boys. 

To  have  a  willing  spirit  always  ready 
to  pick  up  the  things  we  drop  means 
much.  In  this  work,  Betty  is  excel¬ 
lent.  When  an  object  is  dropped,  and 
Betty  is  commanded  to  “Apport”  she 
comes  running  to  me,  and  makes  a  big 
effort  to  obey  my  commands  at  once. 
She  is  very  proud  when  she  accom¬ 
plishes  any  good  job,  and  sits  and 
gives  her  paw  several  times  before  she 
feels  sure  that  I  appreciated  her 
efforts. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  every 
blind  person  who  can  to  have  a  dog. 
They  are  wonderful  companions,  and 
give  to  the  blind  new  independence. 

The  Seeing  Eye  of  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  has  printed  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  little  booklet  about  these  dogs 
which  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


Nature  Study  Class 

By  Edna  Stainton 

Executive  Secretary,  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind 


THE  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  finishing  the  second  year 
of  study  of  the  wonders  of  na¬ 
ture  and  at  each  additional  monthly 
meeting,  we  have  been  made  to  rea¬ 
lize  more  and  more  the  marvelous 
beauties  and  the  infinite  mysteries  of 
this  world  in  which  we  live. 

This  class  of  fifteen  has  been  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Association  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Buffalo  Museum 
of  Natural  Science  and  the  delightful 
leadership  of  Miss  Ethel  Wilcox,  a 
young  woman  of  rare  personality, 
possessing  a  notable  knowledge  of  her 
subject  and  the  soul  of  a  poet.  To 
her  and  to  her  untiring  devotion,  we 
owe  all  of  the  deep  pleasure  derived 
from  this  class  and  we  now  wish  to 
pay  our  tribute  to  her. 

Each  study  period  has  been  devoted 
to  one  special  group — for  instance,  in 
October,  when  the  trees  were  losing 
their  foliage,  the  teacher  spread  before 
us  leaves  of  all  the  trees  native  to 
Buffalo,  sprays  of  weeds  and  flowers 
withered,  but  carrying  the  seed  pods 
with  or  without  their  quota  of  seeds. 
The  functions  of  leaves,  bark,  sap  were 
explained — an  outline  given  of  the 
main  tree  families,  their  family  traits 
and  eccentricities  and  then  an  oral  quiz 
on  the  leaves  in  particular  with  prizes 
of  seeds  and  perfect  specimens  of 
leaves  given  to  the  winner,  augmented 
by  luscious  grapes ! 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  class 


has  been  derived  from  the  choice  bits 
of  poetry  and  prose,  read  to  us  on 
pertinent  subjects  by  Miss  Wilcox,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  her  own  delightful 
verses. 

When  the  birds  were  winging  south¬ 
ward,  we  had  a  brave  collection  of 
specimens  perched  on  our  study  table 
— rare  songsters  and  everyday  spar¬ 
rows  and  crows — around  the  table 
they  went  in  a  stately  procession,  while 
we  heard  their  life  stories  and  listened 
to  bits  of  their  conversations  and  their 
lovely  songs  from  phonograph  records. 

At  Christmas  time — the  whole  room 
was  fragrant  with  balsam  and  we  ex¬ 
plored  branches  bristling  with  every 
kind  of  needle  until  our  fingers  were 
fairly  glued  together  with  resin  and 
intermission  had  to  be  given  for  scrub¬ 
bing  of  hands.  Tiny  acorns  were 
there  and  fir  cones  of  every  size  and 
description,  even  to  somq  from  the 
west. 

January  was  devoted  to  an  outline 
of  the  formation  and  geological 
wonders  of  this  vicinity.  A  bas-relief 
map  loaned  by  the  Museum  showed 
the  general  plan  of  Eighteen  Mile 
Creek,  also  specimens  of  many  miner¬ 
als  were  described  and  explained  to  the 
class.  Members  then  gave  reviews  of 
various  articles  given  out  at  previous 
meetings  and  ended  with  the  planting 
of  bulbs. 

None  of  us  will  forget  the  Febru¬ 
ary  meeting  for  we  went  down  under 
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the  sea  and  didn’t  want  to  come  up 
again.  Such  fascinating  treasures  were 
brought  from  the  Museum  that  day — 
sponges  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
“bathroom”  variety  to  exquisite  ones 
looking  as  if  they  were  made  of  fine 
frozen  white  lace — fans  of  coral, 
plumes  of  beautifully  colored  sea¬ 
weeds,  papier-mache  cross  sections  of 
star  fish ;  fiddler  crabs,  shells,  still 
holding  the  deep  roar  of  the  sea,  a 
tiny  sea-horse  and  sea-anemones. 

The  March  meeting  was  given  over 
to  pets — cats,  dogs,  canaries,  any  crea¬ 
ture  who  had  been  a  friend,  and  many 
were  the  stories  told  of  fine  loyalty, 
devotion  and  strange  intelligence 
shown  by  our  not-so-dumb  friends. 
Miss  Wilcox  read  us  many  selections 
from  various  authorities  on  animals 
and  wound  up,  to  our  joy,  by  reading 
Kipling’s  “The  Cat  Who  Walked  by 
Herself,”  and  then  because  it  was  the 
time  to  be  thinking  about  gardens,  our 
teacher  produced  large,  shallow  boxes 
of  earth,  and  packages  of  seeds  and 
we  planted  in  straight  rows,  marigolds, 
snapdragon,  didiscus  and  coreopsis, 
and  left  these  boxes  with  strict  orders 
under  the  care  of  the  Association,  so 
that  next  time  the  seedlings  will  be 
ready  to  transplant,  take  home  and  re¬ 
plant  in  our  own  gardens.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough  to  make  us  forget 
winter,  we  were  given  branches  of 
cherry  sprays,  of  forsythia  and  pussy 
willow — and  at  least  one  report  has 
come  in  of  a  cherry  branch,  which  not 
only  blossomed,  but  has  produced 
small,  green  cherries  and  who  knows 
into  what  those  hard,  little  green  balls 
may  develop. 

We  hope  to  close  our  studies  this 
year,  as  we  did  last,  when  we  closed 


with  a  day  in  the  country,  full  of  sun¬ 
shine,  happiness  and  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  beauties  around  us,  be¬ 
cause  of  our  devoted  teacher  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of 
Natural  Sciences. 

One  Ticket  Will  Admit  Two 

By  Charles  M.  Anderson 

t?\\T AIT  a  minute,”  said  the  young 
doorkeeper  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatre.  “I  will  get  fifty  cents 
back  for  you.  One  ticket  will  be 
enough,  for  you  cannot  see  the  pic¬ 
ture.” 

These  were  the  words  which  planted 
in  my  consciousness  the  desire  for 
others  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege. 
It  is  the  little  incidents  that  come  up 
in  our  daily  life  that  often  plant  the 
seed  that  matures  into  something 
worth-while. 

About  six  months  ago,  while  in  St. 
Augustine  visiting  the  school  there 
for  the  blind  children,  I  found  we  had 
three  hours  to  wait  before  train  time. 
I  suggested  we  take  in  a  movie.  Al¬ 
though  blind,  I  get  considerable  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  the  sound  pictures,  especi¬ 
ally  so  when  the  scenes  are  occasionally 
described  to  me  in  a  whisper. 

Thinking  over  the  above  incident  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  of  the 
picture  houses  would  be  glad  to  grant 
such  a  privilege,  if  the  opportunity 
was  brought  to  their  notice.  How 
well  it  was  received  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sparks,  President  of  the  Consolidated 
Theatres,  Inc.,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  letter  which  was  an  answer 
to  a  request  to  allow  the  blind  to  enter 
their  picture  houses,  with  a  guide, 
for  the  price  of  one  admission. 
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“1  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
very  fine  movement  whereby  any  blind  per¬ 
son  will  be  admitted  to  any  theatre  we 
operate  upon  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
communication  left  me  by  you  yesterday. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  cooperate  in  this — 
one  of  the  finest  progressive  steps  that  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

“We  operate  forty-seven  theatres.  A 
complete  list  will  be  sent  to  you  from  Lake¬ 
land. 

“I  hope  that  the  blind  will  come  into  our 
theatres  as  frequently  as  they  can  find  time 
to  do  so  and  we  will  endeavor  to  make  them 
happy  and  enjoy  themselves.” 

It  is  my  aim  to  have  this  privilege 
granted  by  all  the  theatres  in  the 
United  States.  A  number  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  owners  of  show  houses  in 
Florida  have  already  expressed  their 
pleasure  in  cooperating  and  I  trust 
that  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
will  take  it  upon  themselves  to  see  if 
the  theatres  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  homes,  will  not  act  in  this 
manner. 

The  issue  of  April  5th  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibitors'  Herald  World  carried  a  story 
relative  to  the  movement  and  as  this 
Trade  Journal  reaches  all  the  picture 
houses  in  the  country  I  feel  the  seed 
has  been  planted  and  that  all  will 
shortly  grant  the  privilege.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Lions  Clubs  will  be 
sought  to  help  bring  this  about. 

Grand  Opera  Tickets  Distributed 

In  the  new  Memorial  Auditorium  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  there  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  seats  from  which  the 
occupants  cannot  see  the  sage.  When 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company 
presented  four  grand  operas  in  Louis¬ 
ville  last  February,  these  tickets  were 
presented  to  blind  students.  They 
were  quickly  accepted  and  used  at  all 
four  performances. 


Class  Valedictorian 

Diedrich  Ramke,  a  boy  entirely  with¬ 
out  sight  who  graduated  from  the 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind 
four  years  ago,  and  who  has  been  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  and 
attending  the  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  during  the  past  four  years,  by 
virtue  of  his  record  and  popularity 
among  the  professors  and  student 
body,  has  just  been  made  valedictorian 
of  the  senior  class  of  the  University. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  men  and 
women  in  the  senior  class,  and  young 
Ramke  was  selected  without  opposi¬ 
tion. 

Each  June  the  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments  of  more  and  more  young  blind 
people  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Outlook.  From  high  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities  they 
graduate  with  an  above  the  average 
standing.  They  win  Phi  Betta  Kappa 
keys.  Many  receive  a  Master’s  degree. 
Young  blind  men  get  degrees  in  Law. 


OPERATIVE  CLINIC 
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Operative  Clinic 

A  part  of  the  program  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness  department 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind  is  the  holding  of  diagnostic  and 
operative  clinics  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.  Five  diagnostic  clinics  and 
two  operative  clinics  have  been  held 
since  January  1,  1930. 

The  second  operative  clinic  was 
held  at  the  Burge  Hospital,  Spring- 
field,  April  16th  and  17th  and  was 
arranged  to  take  care  of  the  patients, 
with  operable  eye  conditions,  coming 
to  the  diagnostic  clinics  held  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  during  the  previous 
months. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  with 
the  present  staff  of  two  graduate 
nurses  and  only  volunteer  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  to  hold  an  operative  clinic  in  the 
field,  as  the  post-operative  care  could 
not  be  adequately  and  safely  provided. 
In  view  of  this,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Burge  Hospital  to  take 
care  of  the  patients  at  a  ward  rate 
and  the  surgery  was  secured  for  two 
days,  thus  minimizing  the  operating 
room  fee  per  patient. 

A  bed  was  placed  in  every  available 
space  and  adjustments  made  by  the 
hospital  personnel  so  that  the  hospital 
could  accommodate  fifty  cases  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  nurses  in  the  prevention  of 
blindness  department  had  charge  of 
the  admission  of  patients  so  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  hospital  to 
secure  additional  clerical  help. 

Both  the  diagnostic  and  operative 
clinics  have  proved  of  such  interest 
and  have  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
a  large  variety  of  eye  diseases,  as  well 
as  many  unusual  conditions,  that  they 
have  attracted  eye  physicians  from 
other  states. 


The  director  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  department  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Meyer 
Wiener,  had  charge  of  the  operating 
room  and  was  assisted  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  ophthalmologists  who  volunteered 
their  assistance,  paying  their  own  ex¬ 
penses  to  Springfield :  Dr.  Wm.  F. 
Hardy,  Dr.  Guerdan  Hardy,  Dr.  Roy 
E.  Mason,  Dr.  H.  R.  Hildreth,  Dr. 
A.  C.  Hoffsomer,  of  St.  Louis ;  Dr. 
Hugh  Kuhn,  Hammond,  Indiana;  Dr. 
E.  V.  Edwards,  Mayfield,  Kentucky ; 
Dr.  W.  Albert  Cook,  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa;  Dr.  Andrew  W.  McAllister,  Jr., 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Dr.  Julian 
Marks,  Dr.  C.  O.  Beebe,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin ;  and  a  group  of 
local  eye  physicians. 

The  patients  ranged  from  19 
months  to  89  years  of  age.  Forty 
patients  had  their  eyes  examined  in 
addition  to  the  thirty-seven  operations 
performed.  Classification  follows : 

11  cataract  operations. 

2  muscle  operations  for  stra¬ 
bismus. 

1  muscle  transplantation  opera¬ 
tion  for  paralytic  squint. 

3  cases  of  pterygium  transplan¬ 
tation. 

2  needling  operations. 

8  optical  iridectomy  operations. 

1  motais. 

1  dacryocystorhinostotomy^/ 

7  entropions. 

1  canthoplasty  and  entropion. 

Dr.  Wiener,  assisted  by  several  of 
the  visiting  physicians,  examined  each 
patient  and  dictated  directions  for  the 
post-operative  care,  which  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  Carey  Cheek  of 
Springfield. 


An  Evening  Eye  Clinic  Opens  in  New  York 

By  Helen  Patridge 


IT  is  not  often  possible  to  make  the 
totally  blind  see,  but  it  is  almost 
always  possible  to  help  the  sight  of 
those  who  have  any  vision  left.  And 
there  are  numberless  wage-earners  who 
for  lack  of  time,  money  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  neglect  their  sight  until  it  is  too 
late.  When  they  have  lost  their  jobs 
because  of  failing  sight,  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  beyond  help  and  they  must  begin 
their  lives  over  again  being  trained  as 
hopelessly  blind. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  established  an  evening  eye- 
clinic  to  which  all  who  need  treatment 
for  failing  eyesight  may  go.  In  1928 
a  survey  of  the  eye-clinics  in  the  city 
was  conducted  by  the  Lighthouse  and 
it  was  found  that  there  were  seventy- 
nine  eye-clinics  in  New  York,  eleven 
run  by  the  Department  of  Health,  six 
or  seven  were  eye-clinics  in  hospitals 
and  the  others  were  general  hospitals 
with  some  provision  for  eye  work. 
None  of  these  was  open  after  six- 
thirty.  It  was  apparent  that  there  was 
a  great  need  for  the  establishment  of 
an  eye-clinic  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  which  should  also  be  open 
in  the  evening. 

It  was  not  until  February  18th  of 
this  year  that  the  first  evening  eye- 
clinic  in  New  York  City  was  finally 
licensed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  housed  in  the  building 
at  114  East  60th  Street,  acquired  last 
year  by  the  Association  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 


The  work  of  the  clinic  has  grown 
tremendously  in  these  last  few  months. 
It  has  grown  so  tremendously  that  the 
staff  has  hardly  been  able  to  cope  with 
the  number  of  patients  who  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  treatment.  Therefore,  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Association 
has  recently  voted  to  increase  the 
scope  of  the  eye-clinic.  More  sessions 
will  be  available  for  the  wage-earners 
in  the  future. 

The  clinic  is,  of  course,  opened  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  wage-earner  who  finds 
it  difficult  to  attend  daytime  clinics. 
Here  anyone  who  needs  treatment  for 
failing  eyesight  may  receive  it  with  a 
charge  within  reach  of  his  means.  The 
work  is  not  confined  to  adults,  how¬ 
ever.  It  is  directed  also  toward  the 
child  of  pre-school  age  who  may  have 
some  slight  defect  which  will  lead  to 
blindness  in  future  years.  The  child 
may  be  cross-eyed  and  while  the  vision 
is  not  particularly  impaired  at  an  early 
age,  the  child  may  lose  his  sight  as  he 
grows  older.  This  difficulty  is  cor¬ 
rected  here  at  the  clinic  and  if  the  child 
needs  an  operation  it  is  arranged  at  one 
of  the  city  hospitals. 

According  to  Herman  M.  Immeln, 
who  directs  the  policies  of  the  clinic, 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  staff  to  do  a  “thor¬ 
ough  job.”  Cases  are  reported  by  the 
home-workers,  cases  which  might  not 
get  attention  for  years  to  come,  until 
the  eyesight  was  beyond  help.  The 
patient  is  taken  to  the  clinic  and  thor¬ 
oughly  examined.  It  may  be  that  the 
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physical  health  is  bad  and  that  other 
treatment  is  necessary  before  anything 
can  be  done  for  the  eyes.  As  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Brown,  for  example. 
She  was  fifty-six  and  had  lost  her  job. 
But  that  was  not  all.  She  was  rapidly 
becoming  blind  from  diabetes.  Her 
savings  were  soon  gone  and  her  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  chattels  were  about  to 
be  put  on  the  sidewalk  for  nonpayment 
of  rent  when  the  Lighthouse  found 
her.  She  was  at  once  put  under  medi¬ 
cal  care,  and  provided  with  means  to 
procure  the  prescribed  diet.  She  is 
now  on  the  way  to  health  and  when 
her  physical  condition  has  sufficiently 
recovered,  she  will  have  an  eye  opera¬ 
tion  that  will  improve  her  vision  to  the 
extent  of  making  her  again  self- 
supporting. 

It  is  in  the  individual  follow-up 
work  that  much  of  value  may  be  done, 
through  educating  the  patients  in  the 
care  of  their  sight,  once  glasses  and 
treatment  have  been  prescribed,  and 
in  bringing  them  back  to  the  clinic  for 


frequent  examinations,  much  sight  may 
be  saved. 

The  staff  of  the  clinic  is  headed 
by  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  Jr.,  surgeon- 
in-chief.  Members  of  the  staff  have 
some  remarkable  tales  to  tell  of  sight 
restored  and  blindness  prevented. 
Mrs.  Tannenbaum  had  been  blind  for 
29  years.  She  can  now  read  large 
printed  type.  There  was  a  man  who 
was  a  superior  auto  mechanic  and  gave 
up  work  because  of  failing  eyesight. 
His  wife  and  several  young  children 
needed  his  support  badly.  Through 
treatment  and  proper  glasses — instead 
of  the  drugstore  ones  he  had  been 
wearing — he  soon  went  back  to  work. 
A  small  loan  tided  the  family  over  a 
crisis.  Without  immediate  attention  and 
proper  relief  methods  he  would  soon 
have  been  incurable.  There  was  Alice, 
eight  years  old,  who  was  about  to  be 
placed  in  an  institution  where  she 
would  be  trained  as  a  blind  person. 
Her  vision  is  now  one-half  which 
allows  her  to  go  to  her  own  school 


Prevention  work 
is  carried  on 
at  this 

Evening  Eye 
Clinic. 

Wage  earners 
may  receive 
advice  after 
working  hours. 
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and  to  compete  with  normal  children. 

Statistics  on  blindness  must  be  left 
to  the  census-takers.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  increasing  is  a  problem  that  can¬ 
not  easily  be  solved  by  figures.  It  is 
reasonable  to  think,  Mr.  Immeln  says, 
that  our  civilization  contributes  to 
more  eyestrain  than  it  did  a  decade 
ago.  The  eyes  are  called  upon  to  do 
more  things.  Eyes  can  barely  avoid 
the  advertising  matter  which  blares  out 
on  every  hand.  Eyes  read  more. 
Eyes  follow  moving  pictures  on  a 
silver  screen.  Eyes  read  in  subways 
and  trains.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to 
increase  the  efforts  in  spreading  the 
propaganda  of  sight  saving. 

A  small  admission  fee  is  made  to 
those  who  can  afford  payment,  and 
those  who  are  not  financially  able  to 
pay  are  admitted  free  of  charge. 

Celebrates  Twentieth 
Anniversary 

The  New  Jersey  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes  is  the  executive  officer,  cele¬ 
brated  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  permanent  organization  of  the 
commission,  and  the  services  of  Miss 
Hayes  as  its  directing  head,  with  exer¬ 
cises  held  at  the  Elks  Club  in  Newark, 
April  9th.  State  and  city  officials,  and 
representatives  of  work  for  the  blind 
and  national  organizations  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  nearby  cities  and  states, 
brought  greetings.  Telegrams  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt  of 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  of  the  New 
York  City  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
from  others  prominent  in  the  effort. 
During  the  evening,  gifts  of  gold  were 


presented  to  Miss  Hayes  from  the 
members  of  the  state  commission, 
from  her  associates  in  the  commission 
rooms,  and  from  the  teachers  of  the 
public  school  classes  for  the  blind. 

The  official  greetings  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey  were  brought  by 
State  Commissioner  of  Institutions 
and  Agencies  Ellis,  who  spoke  in  gen¬ 
erous  and  sincere  praise  of  Miss 
Hayes’  work  as  an  executive  and  lead¬ 
er.  The  meeting,  which  Miss  Hayes 
had  planned  in  commemoration  of 
commission  achievement,  was  directed 
by  the  commissioner’s  remarks  to 
noteworthy  accomplishments  of  the 
chief  executive  herself.  Signal  among 
these  was  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
the  public  schools.  When  called  upon 
herself,  Miss  Hayes  paid  tribute  to  the 
vision  of  the  late  Dr.  Addison  B.  Po¬ 
land,  City  Superintendent  of  schools, 
who  opened  special  classes  for  the 
blind  in  the  Newark  schools  before 
the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  such  classes.  The 
late  Dr.  Henry  Snyder,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  in  Jersey  City,  a  short 
time  after  adopted  such  a  course. 
Later,  classes  were  opened  in  Pater¬ 
son,  and  Elizabeth  is  soon  to  have  a 
class. 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness;  Robert  B.  Ir¬ 
win,  director  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind ;  Stetson  K.  Ryan, 
secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind;  and 
David  I.  Kelly,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Essex  County  Park  Commission, 
were  among  the  speakers.  William  J. 
Adickes,  field  worker  for  the  New 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


The  California  Society  for  the  Blind 

By  George  E.  Chase 
Treasurer,  California  Society  for  the  Blind 


THE  past  eighteen  months  have 
witnessed  the  most  important 
developments  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  the  history  of  Southern 
California  in  particular  and  of  the 
whole  State  in  general.  At  the  State 
Election  on  November  6,  1928,  there 
appeared  on  the  ballot  a  measure 
authorizing  the  State  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  aid  of  needy  blind  citi¬ 
zens  not  in  institutions  maintained 
by  the  State.  This  needed  change 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  was 
passed  by  nearly  a  seven-to-one  vote 
and  the  way  opened  up  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  Legislature  at 
its  1929  session  of  two  important 
bills.  One  of  these  provided  for  the 
appropriation  by  the  State  of  a  fund 
of  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  training  school  and 
workshop  for  the  blind  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  other  for  an 
arrangement  between  the  State  and 
the  several  counties  to  extend  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  needy  and  deserving 
blind  citizens,  residents  of  the  State 
for  at  least  ten  years,  according  to 
actual  need  and  up  to  the  maximum 
amount  of  $50.00  per  month  to  be 
borne  in  equal  shares  by  the  State 
and  the  county  concerned.  These 
two  bills  were  passed  unanimously 
and  went  into  effect  August  15, 
1929. 

In  getting  these  important  meas¬ 
ures  through  successfully,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Society  for  the  Blind  played 


a  most  significant  part.  Organized 
in  July,  1928  as  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
with  the  object  of  working  for  much 
needed  legislative  measures  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  of  the  State  and 
of  Southern  California  in  particular, 
the  hard  work  and  earnest  activities 
of  the  members  of  the  Association 
helped  in  no  small  way  to  bring 
about  the  successful  passage  of  the 
two  bills  mentioned  above.  These 
provisions  have  already  been  put 
into  effect  and  are  now  functioning, 
thus  opening  up  a  new  era  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  independence  for 
needy  and  worthy  blind  citizens  of 
the  State. 

In  July,  1929  the  name  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  changed  from  that 
of  the  Southern  California  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Society  for  the  Blind;  thus  a 
larger  scope  for  the  activities  of  the 
organization  was  made  possible. 
Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  of  each  month  and  the  member¬ 
ship  is  composed  of  about  equal 
numbers  of  blind  and  sighted  citi¬ 
zens.  The  officers  are:  Wright  M. 
Pargellis,  President;  Geraldine  A. 
Newton,  Secretary;  George  E. 
Chase,  Treasurer.  Headquarters 
have  been  established  at  Suite  417, 
A.  G.  Bartlett  Building,  Los 
Angeles. 

With  the  new  State-County  finan¬ 
cial  aid  now  available  and  with  the 
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new  training  school  and  workshop 
functioning,  the  California  Society 
for  the  Blind  is  directing  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  and  social  section  which 
will  meet  once  a  week  for  an  all-day 
session.  In  the  morning  from  10:30 
to  12:00  o’clock  a  reading  session 
in  charge  of  sighted  leaders  and  fol¬ 
lowing  at  first,  Wells’  “History  of 
the  World"  will  be  held;  from  noon 
until  1  :30  a  picnic  lunch  and  social 
intermission  will  be  enjoyed  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  Echo  Park 
Club;  from  1:30  to  4:00  o’clock 
another  reading  session  covering  a 
variety  of  subjects  will  follow. 
Similar  weekly  sessions  for  reading 
in  the  afternoon  only  have  been 
carried  on  most  successfully  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library  for  the 
past  three  years  and  a  half  but  in¬ 
dependently  and  under  the  name  of 
the  “Cheerie  Chase  Club.”  The 
Society’s  plan  now  is  to  assume  the 
direction  of  this  progressive  group 
of  some  sixty-five  blind  persons  and 
so  develop  its  activities  that  it  will 
become  a  real  vital  factor  in  the 
mental  and  social  development  of 
the  blind  citizens  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  year  1930  is  bound  to  prove 
an  outstanding  period  of  advance¬ 
ment,  pleasure  and  profit  for  the 
blind  of  Southern  California  as  well 
as  for  those  of  the  whole  State. 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

Jersey  Commission,  spoke  of  his  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  Commission  under  Miss 
Hayes  and  paid  tribute  to  her  wisdom 
and  careful  attention  to  detail. 

Arthur  H.  Churchill,  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  presented  the  Commission  with 
a  framed  picture  of  his  mother,  the 


late  Mrs.  Sarah  Churchill,  who,  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  teacher,  lost  her  sight  at  the 
age  of  71,  turned  with  fine  courage 
and  determination  when  blindness 
came  to  efforts  for  obtaining  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  state  law  creating  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Later  she  founded  the  revolving  fund, 
now  named  for  her,  which  has  grown 
to  $10,000  and  is  used  effectively  in 
the  sales  work. 

A  quartet  from  the  Blind  Men’s 
Club  of  New  Jersey  sang,  and  there 
were  solos  by  Miss  Louisa  Curcia. 
Alfred  Whalen  was  at  the  organ.  Rev. 
E.  S.  Wiers,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  commission,  presided. 

Twenty-two  commissioners  have 
served  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
during  its  twenty  years  of  existence 
and  175  employees  have  worked  under 
Miss  Hayes  as  chief  executive  officer. 
The  Newark  newspapers  gave  gen¬ 
erous  mention  to  the  event  and  edi¬ 
torial  c  o  m  m  e  n  t  emphasized  the 
unique  nature  of  the  work  which  Miss 
Hayes  has  accomplished  and  voiced 
the  high  esteem  in  which  she  is  held 
throughout  the  state. 

Stetson  K.  Ryan 

Toledo’s  Advertising  Campaign 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind 
reports  more  chairs  have  been  caned 
and  more  rugs  sold  during  Lebruary 
than  ever  before.  This  follows  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  clubs  and  other 
organizations  during  December  .... 
Lessons  in  clog  dancing  have  been  se¬ 
cured  from  a  School  of  Expression 
for  a  partially  blind  man  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  exhibition  dancing. 


Survey  in  Rhode  Island 


SEVERAL  years  ago  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  assisted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  as  to  the  need  of 
a  state  commission  in  Rhode  Island. 
After  a  series  of  conferences  between 
the  representatives  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Mrs. 
Rush  Sturges,  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  for  the  Blind,  it 
was  decided  last  autumn  to  undertake 
a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  blind 


so  as  to  make  available  exact  data  re¬ 
garding  the  blind  population  to  be  used 
in  promoting  legislation  and  other 
plans  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  Mr.  R. 
B.  Swasey  was  chosen  to  conduct  this 
survey. 

Mr.  Swasey  is  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island  and  has  for  some  years  been 
associated  with  work  for  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  He 
spent  six  months  in  conducting  the 
survey  and  the  results  are  tabulated 
below,  giving  concrete  information 
upon  which  relief  may  be  based. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SURVEY 


Number  of  questionnaires  sent 

out  .  640 

Number  of  questionnaires  re¬ 
turned  .  612 

Number  eliminated  because  of 
individual’s  death,  degree  of 

sight,  etc .  Ill 

Reports  Showed 
Males  Females 

279  222  Total  501 

Degree  Vision 
Males  Females 

Totally  blind  Totally  blind 

149  133  Total  282 

Males  Females 

Partially  blind  Partially  blind 

130  89  Total  219 

Age  at  Loss  of  Sight 

From  birth  to  21  years  .  216 

From  22  to  50  years .  125 

From  51  to  70  years  .  122 

Over  70  years  . .  .  38 

#  _ 

Total  501 


Present  Age 


Males 

Between  0  and  21  years  .  69 

Between  22  and  50  years  .  82 

Between  51  and  70  years  .  69 

Over  70  years  .  59 

Females 

Between  0  and  21  years  .  40 

Between  22  and  50  years  .  52 

Between  51  and  70  years  .  60 

Over  70  years  .  70 


Of  this  number  (501)  : 

66  were  wholly  self-supporting. 

48  were  partially  self-supporting. 
150  want  to  work. 

54  are  unable  to  work. 

202  no  need. 

180  need  aid. 


The  report  contains  a  careful  and 
interesting  analysis  of  the  number  of 
blind  in  Rhode  Island  towns  and 
cities. 
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In  carrying  on  this  work,  Mr. 
Swasey  called  on  opticians,  eye  spe¬ 
cialists,  Red  Cross  District  nurses, 
Bureau  of  the  Poor,  Association  of 
Charities,  Salvation  Army,  Board  of 
Health,  Board  of  Education,  Conser¬ 
vation  Classes,  Perkins  Institute  for 
Pupils  for  1910-1925,  Boy  Scouts, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rehabilitation  of  War 
Veterans,  hospitals,  eye  clinics,  insti¬ 
tutions  and  homes.  He  secured  the 
endorsement  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  secured  a  list  of  blind  from 
the  Federal  census  of  1920. 

Mr.  Swasey  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
the  home  of  every  blind  person,  new 
and  old,  to  obtain  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  from  each  individual  so  that  the 
proper  aid  can  be  rendered  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Letters  and  cards  were  sent  to 
all  hamlets,  villages  and  cities  in  Rhode 
Island  through  Board  of  Education, 
Public  Health  Board,  county  physi¬ 
cians  and  nurses,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M. 
C.  A/s  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.’s  homes, 
institutions,  charitable  agencies,  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools. 

Out  of  640  questionnaires  sent  out 
310  answered  by  mail.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  on  most  of  the  rest.  Many 
who  did  not  need  aid  of  any  sort, 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  reply;  for¬ 
eigners  who  could  not  read  the 
questionnaires  and  had  no  one  to 
write  replies  did  not  respond  and 
some  were  indifferent. 

Mr.  Swasey  pays  cordial  tribute  to 
the  cooperation  given  him  by  the  or¬ 
ganizations  through  which  he  worked 
and  feels  he  could  not  have  gotten 
such  results  without  their  aid.  He  re¬ 
ports  that  he  was  given  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  form  of  support  wherever  he 
appealed  for  help. 


Leslie  Dana  Medal  Award 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal, 
awarded  annually  in  recognition  of 
the  “most  outstanding  work  in  behalf 
of  prevention  of  blindness,”  was  for¬ 
mally  presented  to  Dr.  George  E.  de 
Schweinitz,  of  Philadelphia.  The  pres¬ 
entation  address  was  made  for  the  St. 
Louis  Society  for  the  Blind,  through 
which  the  medal  is  awarded,  by  Dr. 
B.  Franklin  Royer,  of  New  York 
City,  Medical  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. 

Dr.  de  Schweinitz  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Oph- 
thalmological  Society.  He  has  de¬ 
voted  many  years  to  active  practice  as 
an  ophthalmologist  and  to  teaching 
ophthalmology.  In  1927  Dr.  de 
Schweinitz  received  the  Howe  prize 
medal  in  ophthalmology.  He  is  the 
author  of  one  of  the  best  known  stand¬ 
ard  textbooks  on  the  eye. 

After  paying  honor  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  former  teacher,  Dr.  Royer 
discussed  the  recent  world-wide  spread 
of  an  organized  movement  for  con¬ 
servation  of  vision.  The  knowledge  of 
such  eminent  authorities  as  Dr.  de 
Schweinitz,  he  said,  will  be  utilized  by 
the  International  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  which  was 
formed  at  The  Hague  last  fall  and 
which  now  maintains  a  secretariat  un¬ 
der  auspices  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  in  Paris. 

Last  year’s  award  was  made  at  the 
International  Ophthalmological  Con¬ 
gress  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  honor¬ 
ing  Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  of  Vienna, 
Austria. 
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five  weeks  prior  to 

FACILITIES  for  work  at  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
have  been  greatly  increased.  A  new  ware¬ 
house,  forty  by  eighty,  built  of  brick  and 
a  brick  garage  to  hold  four  cars,  a  fence 
around  three  sides  of  the  block,  have  been 
added.  New  fire  escapes  have  been  provided 
in  the  dormitories  and  factory  and  a  blower 
system  is  being  installed  in  the  broom 

factory,  all  within  the  last  year . 

The  broom  business  has  increased  and  we 
have  been  able  to  keep  our  men  employed 
throughout  the  whole  winter.  A  new  line 
of  tampico  and  hair  brushes  has  been  added. 
A  selling  organization  known  as  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Blind  Products  Sales  Company 
has  been  organized  in  Detroit.  A  new  line 
of  rugs  has  been  added  so  as  to  furnish 

employment  for  weavers . Our 

school  has  been  increased  by  an  addition 
of  another  teacher.  We  are  now  employing 
three  teachers,  teaching  braille  and  type¬ 
writing.  Among  other  things  being  taught 
are  piano  tuning,  broom  making,  brush  mak¬ 
ing,  mop  making,  and  chair  caning . 

A  good  many  social  activities  are  carried  on 
by  the  Saginaw  Lions  Club  and  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs.  A  twenty-two  pas¬ 
senger  bus  was  presented  a  short  while  ago 
by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  .... 

THE  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 
reports  plans  for  a  new  building  are 
now  completed  and  the  contract  was  let  on 
May  7th.  This  building  will  furnish  a 
splendid  auditorium,  with  gymnasium  facili¬ 
ties,  showers,  bowling  alleys,  also  a  central 
kitchen  and  dining  rooms  for  boys,  girls, 
teachers  and  employees  and  dormitories  for 
teachers  and  employees.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  building  and  equipment  is  $65,000.00. 
It  will  be  completed  by  September  1 5th. 


date  of  publication. 

THE  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  par¬ 
ticipated  during  “Negro  Health  Week,” 
March  31st  to  April  7th  inclusive,  by  holding 
an  Eye  Clinic  on  April  11th.  Fourteen 
negroes  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  their  eyes  examined.  The 
Society  will  follow  up  the  cases  needing 
care,  and  see  they  have  glasses  or  medical 
care.  Doctor  S.  E.  Pack,  Ophthalmologist 
and  a  trained  nurse  (both  colored),  were  in 
attendance.  The  Community  Fund  of  St. 
Louis  under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Blind  entertained  the  South 
Side  Optimist  Club  with  a  luncheon  on 
April  9th,  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind.  A  very  enjoyable  program  was  given. 
Mrs.  Frances  D.  Lyle,  Acting  Executive 
Secretary,  gave  a  talk  telling  of  the  far 
reaching  work  being  done  by  the  Society 
for  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
Conservation  of  Vision  and  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  The  Society  is  working  hard 
for  a  “Center  for  the  Blind,”  having  a  small 
donation  towards  this  wonderful  project, 
and  hoping  by  the  end  of  1930  to  have  had 
a  definite  site.  At  present  the  blind  are  ab¬ 
solutely  dependent  on  other  places  to  hold 
their  meetings,  recreation,  etc. 

THE  Saturday  Evening  Club  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  presented 
two  one-act  plays  in  the  school  auditorium 
on  Thursday,  February  27,  and  Friday, 
February  28.  The  proceeds  from  these  plays 
— “A  Midnight  Fantasy”  and  “Off  the  Main 
Road” — are  for  general  welfare  work,  part 
of  which  is  the  maintenance  of  six  blind 
Chinese  girls  in  a  school  in  Southern  China. 
The  club  assumed  this  responsibility  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  by  giving  plays  and  sell¬ 
ing  cards  they  have  been  able  to  carry  on 
this  phase  of  their  work  very  successfully. 
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ON  April  4,  1930,  Mr.  Ray  Jewell  of 
Pueblo  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Colorado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Robert  P.  Wildes,  said  term  ex¬ 
piring  June  2,  1931.  Mr.  Jewell  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lions’  International  and  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  service  among  the 

blind  of  his  district . The  Union 

Pacific  System  has  recently  let  a  contract 
to  the  blind,  through  the  office  of  the  Color¬ 
ado  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  for 
3,000  crepe  paper  columbines,  which  is  our 
state  flower.  These  columbines  are  to  be 
distributed  as  advertising  souvenirs  to  tour¬ 
ists  and  visitors  on  their  new  Columbine 
train.  (The  Union  Pacific  System  deserves 
recognition  by  publicity  in  giving  this  order 
to  us  as  we  bid  one  and  seven-eighths  cents 
higher  than  any  other  and  their  reason  was 
the  sample  sent  was  so  satisfactory  and  they 
wanted  to  help  the  blind.) 

RECENTLY  two  new  movements  have 
been  organized  at  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  blind  which  it  is  believed 
will  prove  beneficial  in  promoting  the  social 
standards.  A  short  time  ago  a  dancing 
class  was  organized  among  the  older  boys 
of  the  school.  Mrs.  Yhost,  an  experienced 
instructor  in  dancing,  conducts  the  class. 
The  series  will  consist  of  ten  lessons.  As 
a  result  of  these  lessons  the  boys  are  finding 
real  pleasure  in  the  art  of  dancing.  For 
some  time  several  of  the  boys  have  mani¬ 
fested  a  special  interest  in  the  playing  of 

i 

musical  instruments.  These  musicians  re¬ 
cently  formed  an  orchestra  which  consists 
of  six  pieces.  The  various  instruments  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  orchestra  are  these :  a  piano,  one 
banjo,  one  saxophone,  one  cornet,  an  ac¬ 
cordion,  and  drums.  The  boys  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  sponsored  a  dance  on  the  fifteenth 
of  March  in  the  school  gymnasium  .... 
Miss  Francis  McCollom,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  taken  several  national  prizes  for  the 
excellence  of  her  musical  compositions.  For 
several  years  she  has  given  delightful  talks 
on  the  orchestra  programs  to  a  large  group 
of  representative  women,  just  preceding  the 
Friday  afternoon  concert  ....  Miss  H. 
Katherine  Smith,  formerly  an  Overbrook 


student,  now  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Courier-Democrat,  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
has  initiated  a  series  of  talks  on  contempor¬ 
ary  literature,  given  at  the  College  and 
other  women’s  clubs  ....  Miss  Delphine 
Desio,  a  former  Overbrook  student  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Combs  Conservatory  of 
Music,  gave  a  musical  and  tea  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  Philadelphia  on  February.  8th. 
Miss  Desio,  herself  a  celliste,  was  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Garton,  soprano,  and  by 
Miss  Reba  Day  Garton,  pianist.  The  pro¬ 
gram  consisted  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  music  and  Miss  Desio  was  in  ap¬ 
propriate  costume.  Miss  Sally  Sharpe,  of 
the  Sharpe  School  of  Expression,  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  gave  a  recital  before 
the  Overbrook  School  on  the  evening  ol 
February  28th.  On  March  17th,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Ernst  Kortschak,  a  Cistercian  monk 
from  Austria,  visited  Overbrook  and  gave 
a  most  interesting  talk  in  teachers’  meeting. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kortschak  is  the  director  ol 
a  school  for  the  blind  in  Gratz,  Austria. 
The  Stratford-on-Avon  Shakespearean 
players  gave  a  series  of  plays  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
weeks.  The  girls  and  boys  of  the  Overbrook 
school  attended  several  of  the  performances. 
A  member  of  the  Junior  League  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  dancing  class  in  the  kindergarten— 
another  voluntary  service  for  the  blind  which 
this  group  of  representative  young  Phila¬ 
delphia  women  is  fostering  ....  A  St. 
Patrick’s  party  was  given  on  March  17th, 
by  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  to  the  staff  at 
Overbrook.  The  club  members  were  in 
costume  of  white  dresses  with  green  aprons 
and  head  bands.  A  program  of  songs  and 
dances,  including  an  Irish  jig,  was  given 
Miss  Mary  Gorman,  a  graduate 
of  the  Overbrook  School,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  home  teacher  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  with  Bethlehem, 

Pennsylvania,  as  her  headquarters . 

The  Management  of  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
met  with  a  great  loss  on  April  14th  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  James  Crosby  Brown.  Mr. 
Brown  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
since  1906,  and  its  treasurer  for  eighteen 
years.  His  life-long  connection  with  the 
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banking  firm  of  Brown  Brothers  and  Com¬ 
pany,  made  his  assistance  and  advice  in¬ 
valuable.  Quite  aside  from  his  large  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  lay  Mr.  Brown’s  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  domain  of  the  humanities.  He 
was  a  patron  of  art,  and  music  was  his 
great  pleasure  in  the  nature  of  impersonal 
things.  There  was  a  reality  and  sincerity 
about  him  that  made  him  beloved  by  a  very 
large  number  of  people  of  varying  condi¬ 
tions.  An  aristocrat  in  his  tastes,  he  was  a 
true  democrat  in  his  humanity.  Among  the 
many  helpful  bequests  of  Mr.  Brown’s  will 
was  one  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Overbrook  school  ..  ..  On  January  13th, 
Miss  Sara  V.  Long,  Head  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Department  of  the  Overbrook  school, 
arranged  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
Women’s  Club  of  Drexel  Hill.  Miss  Long- 
told  about  the  work  done  at  the  school  and 
five  of  the  boys  gave  demonstrations  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  work.  A  sale  of 
blind-made  goods  was  held  in  connection 
with  this  program,  which  added  $15.65  to 
the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  for  the  blind 
home  workers  of  the  city.  Miss  Long  also 
spoke  before  the  Women’s  Club  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Ethical  Culture  on  March  8th. 

On  March  20th,  Miss  Josephine  L. 
Chrysler,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Girls’ 
School,  spoke  before  the  Women’s  Club  of 
Kirklyn,  about  the  school  and  two  of  the 
pupils  provided  the  music  for  the  club  meet¬ 
ing.  Goods  amounting  to  $6.60  were  sold  by 
the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  same 
day,  Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent  gave  a  short 
talk  at  the  Welfare  Luncheon  of  the  Every 
Woman’s  Club  of  Glenside,  and  conducted 
a  sale  whose  proceeds  were  $50.10.  In 
January,  Miss  Sargent  conducted  two  sales, 
one  at  the  Institute  of  Junior  Clubs,  netting 
$22.55.  At  both  of  these  meetings,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
the  Blind,  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women,  was  the  guest  speaker. 

DURING  the  Educational  Week  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  held  in  St.  Louis, 
March  24th  to  29th  inclusive,  The  St.  Louis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  formerly  the  Missouri 


Association  for  the  Blind,  participated  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  awarding  of  the  Robert 
Johnston  Prizes  for  the  best  essay  written 
by  a  blind  person,  on  what  they  think  best 
for  “The  General  Welfare  for  the  Blind 
and  How  to  Achieve  It.” 

The  First  prize  of  $20.00  in  Gold  was 
won  by  Miss  Ella  Mason ;  Second,  $10.00 
in  Gold  to  Miss  Leatha  Pullen,  and  Third, 
$5.00  in  Gold  to  J.  J.  Murphy,  all  of  St. 
Louis.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Bostwick,  Librarian  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  on  Friday,  March  28th. 

These  prizes  are  given  annually  by  a  fund 
created  by  Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Sina  V.  Fladeland,  teacher  of  Cor¬ 
rective  Speech  at  Perkins  Institution. 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  presented  a 
paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Public  Speaking  Conference,  Princeton 
University,  April  25,  her  subject  being: 
“Psychological  Effects  of  Blindness  Indi¬ 
cated  by  Some  Types  of  Speech  Disorders.” 

Perkins  Institution  has  recently  issued 
(April,  1930),  a  second  supplement  to  its 
catalog  of  “Books  in  English,  Special  Ref¬ 
erence  Library  of  Books  Relating  to  the 
Blind.” 

The  original  compilation  of  titles,  which 
appeared  in  1907,  and  the  first  supplement, 
printed  in  1916,  were  prepared  by  the  then 
librarian,  the  late  Miss  Laura  M.  Sawyer. 
The  new  volume,  comprising  some  5,000 
titles  with  descriptive  notes,  wras  the  work 
of  the  present  librarian,  Miss  Mary  Esther 
Sawyer,  and  it  contains  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Allen. 

The  rich  collection  of  “blindiana,”  of 
which  these  pamphlets  give  a  partial  list, 
was  begun  by  Air.  Anagnos,  second  director 
of  Perkins  Institution,  in  1900.  It  has  grown 
extensively  through  this  quarter-century  and 
is  still  increasing  in  numbers  of  items  and 
in  value.  It  is  the  source  of  information 
to  the  investigator  in  this  subject,  such  as 
Dr.  Harry  Best,  author  of  that  great  work, 
“The  Blind,”  and  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Allen’s  Harvard  course  on  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  which  involves  much  required 
reading  on  the  part  of  the  students  engag¬ 
ing  in  this  work  of  teacher  training. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  through  this 
pamphlet  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the 
collection — still  more  so  to  browse  through 
the  library  itself,  feeding  on  the  rich  store 
of  material  which  adorns  its  shelves — and 
Mr.  Allen  assures  purposeful  visitors  that 
they  will  be  welcomed  there. 

MR.  LEWIS  H.  CARRIS,  Managing 
Director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed 
American  Correspondent  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Paris  .  .  . 
Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer,  Medical  Director 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  sixty-third  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Alabama  Medical  Association 
in  Montgomery,  April  16.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Educational  Cinematographic  Institute 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  undertaking 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  effects  that  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  may  produce  on  the  eyesight 
of  children  and  young  people.  A  response 
to  the  inquiry  has  been  made  from  the 
United  States  by  Dr.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Vision  testing  of  preschool  age  children 
was  demonstrated  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
April,  by  Miss  Mildred  G.  Smith,  R.  N., 
Director  of  Nursing  Activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  assisted  by  Miss  Ruth  B.  McCoy,  R. 
N.,  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Miss  Smith  has  given  the  demon¬ 
strations  recently  also  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Special  courses 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  sight-saving 
classes,  under  auspices  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  will 
be  given  this  summer  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Miss  C.  Edith  Kerby,  Statistician,  is  a  new 
staff  member  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  Fifteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  states  that  307 


lectures  were  given  by  staff  members  during 
1929,  reaching  an  aggregate  audience  of 
about  45,000  key  people.  In  addition,  13 
radio  talks  were  given. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  co-operated  with  National 
Negro  Health  Week,  the  first  week  in  April, 
through  its  Secretary,  Miss  Eleanor  P. 
Brown,  who  addressed  a  Negro  audience 
in  New  York  City,  under  auspices  of  the 
Columbus  Hill  Health  Center.  Miss  Brown 
also  traced  the  growth  of  the  movement 
for  conservation  of  vision  in  a  lecture  re¬ 
cently  before  the  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Home 
and  School  Association.  A  survey  of  the 
“eyes  saved  in  industry”  through  use  of 
goggles  and  other  protective  devices,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Louis  Resnick,  Director  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations,  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  proves  the 
tremendous  possibilities  for  conservation  of 
vision  in  hazardous  occupations.  Among 
the  half  a  million  workers  in  583  of  the 
country’s  largest  industrial  plants,  the  study 
revealed  the  use  of  goggles  saved  at  least 
2,757  men  and  women  from  serious  injury  or 
total  blindness  in  both  eyes  and  4,654  were 
saved  from  total  blindness  or  serious  injury 
in  one  eye.  .  .  .  Winifred  Hathaway,  As¬ 
sociate  Director  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  led  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  education  of  partially  sighted 
children  at  the  conference  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Education  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  which  was  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  recently. 

EACH  year  The  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  anni¬ 
versary  time,  gives  an  exhibition  of  some 
phase  of  school  work.  This  year  it  was  the 
Manual  Training  Department  that  was  put 
to  the  fore.  All  of  the  manual  activities 
of  the  school  were  shown  in  class  exercises 
upon  the  stage,  including  sewing  (both  hand 
and  machine),  knitting,  crocheting,  etc., 
cooking,  poultry  husbandry,  chair  caning, 
woodwork,  and  at  the  last,  in  a  colonial 
sketch  written  by  one  of  the  teachers, 
basketry  and  weaving.  The  Anniversary 
Exercises  were  held  on  April  9  and  10,  the 
time  being  chosen  because  nearest  to  the 
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date  of  the  founding  of  the  school.  The 
girls  exhibiting  cooking,  baked  some  very 
palatable  biscuits  which  were  passed  about 
through  the  audience.  The  colonial  sketch 
exhibited  a  family  engaged  in  the  usual  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  days  of  1730  and  discussing 
among  themselves  materials  and  methods  of 
weaving,  both  rag  rugs  and  baskets,  and 
closing  with  a  beautiful  account  of  how  the 
old  colonial  bed  coverlets  were  made,  with 
the  exhibition  of  a  coverlet  some  hundreds 
of  years  old,  loaned  for  the  occasion. 

THE  Association  for  the  Blind  of 
Rochester  reports  that  Mr.  Eugene 
Goosens,  Conductor  of  the  Rochester  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra,  and  a  musician  of  inter¬ 
national  renown,  gave  a  concert  at  the 
White  Memorial  Building,  on  February 
twelfth,  to  the  blind  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Goosens  was  assisted  by  artists  from  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music.  About  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  persons  attended  ....  The 
Shop  Reading  Club,  which  meets  after  work 
each  Tuesday  evening  for  three  hours  of 
reading,  has  been  studying  Alaska  during 
March.  An  outline  map  of  the  country, 
done  on  heavy  paper  with  raised  outlines 
(made  by  squeezing  glue  through  a  paper 
cone),  aided  in  giving  a  clear  idea  of  the 
typography  of  the  country  and  its  islands, 
and  their  relation  to  Russia  and  Japan  .... 
A  new  line  of  work,  in  a  small  way,  has 
been  added  to  the  activities  of  the  shop. 
The  necks  of  flasks  used  for  hot  chemicals 
by  a  local  firm,  are  covered  with  reed  in 
ordinary  basket  weave.  This  work  does  not 
come  regularly,  but  in  occasional  lots  as 
needed  ....  A  large  order  for  rugs  has 
just  been  filled  for  a  local  department  store. 

THE  Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  was  forced  to  close  school 
on  March  28th,  because  of  insufficient  funds. 
The  enrollment  during  the  last  year  has  in¬ 
creased  fifty  per  cent  and  the  state  laws 
forbid  the  incurring  of  any  debt.  The 
School  had  no  alternative  but  to  close  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

THE  two  printing  presses  which  were 
the  gift  of  the  Worcester  County  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind  to  the  Braille  Weekly 


Magazine  of  Boston,  continue  to  give  ser¬ 
vice  which  is  much  appreciated. 

AT  THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Fund  held  January  22,  1930, 
in  the  Statler  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  a  Pag¬ 
eant  was  put  on  in  which  each  member 
agency  of  the  Community  Fund  presented 
a  picture  of  its  work  in  the  most  graphic 
way  possible. 

Five  judges  were  selected  to  decide  which 
organization  depicted  or  symbolized  its  work 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  novel  form.  The 
first  prize  was  a  cup  presented  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Associations  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  a  cup  presented  by  the  First  National 
Bank.  The  Missouri  Association  for  the 
Blind  won  the  first  prize. 

The  Association  was  represented  by  a 
colored  woman  carrying  a  small  banner 
with  the  following  words  printed  on  it : 
“Ignorance,”  “Carelessness,”  “Neglect”  and 
“Misunderstanding.”  The  king  of  the  realm 
of  darkness  wore  a  black  cape  which  cov¬ 
ered  him.  On  his  shoulders  he  carried  a 
great  heavy  chain.  Attached  to  this  chain 
first  came  a  woman  bearing  in  her  arms  a 
baby  with  eyes  bandaged,  showing  neglect. 
Second,  came  a  school  child  with  eyes  ban¬ 
daged,  holding  on  to  the  chain,  and  third 
came  a  young  man  with  eyes  bandaged.  This 
group  came  dragging  in  to  the  tune  of  the 
Volga  Boatman.  Following  closely  behind 
was  a  negro  woman  bearing  a  sign,  “Edu¬ 
cation,”  “Supervision,”  “Safety”  and  “Un¬ 
derstanding.”  Just  the  opposite  of  the  first 
group  was  depicted  in  the  second  group.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  realm  of  darkness,  the  Goddess 
of  Light  beckoned  to  the  mother  with  baby, 
both  dressed  in  white,  the  school  girl  fol¬ 
lowing  wore  white  with  roses  and  her  books 
in  her  hand,  and  the  young  man  dressed  in  a 
sport  suit  tripping  jauntily  across  the  stage. 
This  group  came  in  to  the  tune  of  the 
Spring  Song.  The  picture  was  received 
with  thundering  applause. 


POSITION  WANTED 

Young  man  graduating  from  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College  in  Tune  desires 
position  in  School  for  the  Blind. 

Qualified  to  teach  English,  Spanish, 
French,  Latin,  piano.  W.  P.  Morrisey, 
620  West  24th  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Work  With  the  Blind 
of  the  American  Library  Association 


THE  yearly  report  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  (with  the  exception  of 
statistics)  is  printed  in  the  June, 
1930,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  has  again  kindly  consented  to 
print  the  statistical  report  which  fol¬ 
lows.  The  Committee  extends  its 
thanks  for  this  courtesy. 

Mabel  R.  Gillis,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind, 
American  Library  Association 

Report  of  Libraries  for  the  Blind 

California  State  Library,  Books  for 
the  Blind  Department,  Sacramento, 
California.  Extent  of  territory 
covered:  California,  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 
Supplement  collections  in  Washington 
and  Oregon.  Circulation  for  calendar 
year  1929,  34,123.  Number  of  readers 
using  library  during  year,  1,121. 
Number  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Braille  Grade  lp2,  titles  1,797; 
volumes  7,588.  Braille  Grade  2,  titles 
766 ;  volumes  4,026.  Moon,  titles  768 ; 
volumes  6,088.  Braille  music,  titles 
1,208;  volumes  1,935.  Total  volumes 
in  all  types,  24,686.  Number  of  maga¬ 
zines  circulated,  titles  47.  Two  home 
teachers  employed.  Have  ink  print 
catalogs  of  Moon  and  Braille  books 
issued  in  1926  and  1927,  respectively. 
Keep  readers  informed  of  additions 
through  quarterly  publication  “News 
Notes.” 


Georgia  Library  Commission,  State 
Capitol,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Extent  of 
territory  covered :  State  of  Georgia 
and  neighboring  states,  if  calls  come 
from  them.  Circulation  for  calendar 
year  1929,  672.  Number  of  readers 
using  library  during  year,  394.  Num¬ 
ber  of  titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille 
Grade  1J/2,  titles  60;  volumes  132. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  5 ;  volumes  16. 
New  York  Point,  titles  120;  volumes 
219.  Line  type,  titles  7;  volumes  10. 
Total  volumes  in  all  types  377.  No 
separate  record  kept  of  number  of 
magazines  circulated. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Extent  of  territory  covered : 
Braille  reading  matter  sent  throughout 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 
Moon  type  reading  matter  sent 
throughout  the  middle  and  southern 
states.  Circulation  for  calendar  year 
1929,  27,123.  Magazine  circulation 
5,919.  Volumes  consulted  in  the  li¬ 
brary,  649.  Number  of  readers  using 
library  during  year,  1,093.  Number 
of  titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille  Grade 
\l/2,  titles  1,477;  volumes  4,806. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  281  ;  volumes 
1,034.  Moon,  titles  623;  volumes 
1,968.  Braille  music,  titles  676; 
volumes  1,049.  Total  volumes  in  all 
types,  8,857.  Number  of  magazines 
circulated,  titles  44;  copies  131. 
Home  teachers  are  furnished  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
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Ink  print  catalogs  issued.  Volunteer 
transcribers,  45  trained  workers. 

Indiana  State  Library,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  Extent  of  territory  covered  : 
State  of  Indiana.  Circulation  for 
calendar  year,  1929,  2,191.  Number 
of  readers  using  library  during  year, 
105.  Number  of  titles  and  volumes  in  : 
Braille  Grade  1 y2y  titles  331;  volumes 
987.  Braille  Grade  2,  titles  49 ; 
volumes  150.  Moon,  titles  8;  volumes 
32.  Braille  music,  titles  12.  Total 
volumes  in  all  types,  1,722.  Number 
of  rnagazines  circulated,  titles  8. 
Issue  list  of  Braille  books  ;  supplement. 

Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.  Extent  of  territory 
covered :  New  England.  Circulation 
for  calendar  year  1929:  School,  7,880 
volumes.  Outside,  10,562.  Total, 
18,442  volumes.  Number  of  readers 
using  library  during  year :  265  in 
school.  641  outside.  Total,  906. 
Number  of  titles  and  volumes  in: 
Braille  Grade  1 J4,  titles  1,359;  volumes 
7,432.  Braille  Grade  2,  titles  64; 
volumes  263.  Moon,  titles  715; 
volumes  3,834.  Braille  music,  does 
not  circulate.  Handled  by  our  Musi¬ 
cal  department  entirely.  Total  volumes 
in  all  types:  22.709  (includes  Ameri¬ 
can  braille  and  New  York  point). 
Number  of  magazines  circulated,  titles 
19.  Issue  one  supplement  to  books  in 
Braille,  ink  print. 

Detroit  Public  Library,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Extent  of  territory 
covered :  State  of  Michigan.  Hand- 
copied  books  are  sent  wherever  re¬ 
quested.  Circulation  for  calendar 
year  1929:  7,341.  Number  of  readers 
using  library  during  year,  269.  Num¬ 
ber  of  titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille 
Grade  \]/2,  titles  926;  volumes  2,428. 


Braille  Grade  2,  titles  58;  volumes  191. 
Moon,  titles  20;  volumes  88.  Very 
little  Braille  music.  Total  volumes  in 
all  types,  2,607.  Number  of  maga¬ 
zines  circulated:  Titles  10.  Home 
teaching  work  has  lately  been  taken 
over  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Lists 
of  children’s  books  have  been  sent  to 
all  juvenile  readers.  A  catalog  will 
be  sent  each  reader  when  the  Founda¬ 
tion  catalogs  are  issued.  We  have  as 
an  assistant  in  this  Department  now  a 
young  blind  man,  Carl  Christensen. 
Miss  Beatrice  Smith,  who  was  for  so 
long  the  home  teacher,  has  gone  with 
the  work  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

New  York  State  Library,  Library 
for  the  Blind,  Albany,  New  York. 
Extent  of  territory  covered :  Through¬ 
out  the  State  and  in  other  states  when 
unattainable  in  the  state  where  reader 
lives.  Circulation  for  calendar  year 
1929,  33,041.  Number  of  readers 
using  library  during  year,  665.  Num¬ 
ber  of  titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille 
Grade  1  titles  1,982;  volumes  4,649. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  1,889;  volumes 
4,260.  Moon,  titles  881  ;  volumes 
2,426.  Braille  music,  755  scores. 
Total  volumes  in  all  types,  18,339. 
Number  of  magazines  circulated: 
Titles  29.  Home  teachers  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  We  issue  ink 
print  and  embossed  type  Grade  1 1/2 
and  Moon  type  lists,  and  ink  print 
Grade  2  lists. 

New  York  Public  Library,  Library 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 
Extent  of  territory  covered :  New 
York  State,  New  Jersey  and  Con¬ 
necticut  and  beyond  these  states  when 
desired  material  is  not  in  a  nearer  li¬ 
brary.  Music  collection  is  available  to 
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readers  in  all  states.  Circulation  for 
calendar  year  1929:  37,365  (not  in¬ 
cluding  renewals).  Number  of  read¬ 
ers  using  the  library  during  year, 
1,371.  Number  of  titles  and  volumes 
in:  Braille  Grade  1 J4,  titles  1,459; 
volumes  6,854.  Braille  Grade  2,  titles 
1,666;  volumes  5,571.  Moon,  titles 
748;  volumes  4,504.  Braille  music 
scores  5,400.  Magazines  circulated, 
51.  A  Braille  teaching  center  for 
training  of  volunteer  workers  is  main¬ 
tained.  The  number  of  volumes 
added  to  the  Library  through  the  work 
of  volunteers  is  850  volumes.  Ink 
print  catalogs  of  books  and  embossed 
catalogs  of  music  are  available.  A 
complete  catalog  of  all  publications  in 
Braille  Grade  \y2  has  been  compiled 
during  the  year  and  it  is  now  in  press 
at  the  American  Braille  Press. 

St.  Louis  Public  Library,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Extent  of  territory  covered  : 
Missouri  and  surrounding  states.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  calendar  year  1929,  21,- 
213  volumes.  Number  of  readers 
using  library  during  year,  543.  Num¬ 
ber  of  titles  and  volumes  in :  Braille 
Grade  \y2,  titles  1,078;  volumes  4,287. 
Braille  Grade  2,  titles  306;  volumes 
1,110.  Moon,  titles  14;  volumes  61. 
Braille  music,  titles  125  ;  volumes  122. 
Total  volumes  in  all  types,  5,580. 
Number  of  magazines  circulated : 
Titles  24.  Eleven  home  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Missouri  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  to  teach  home  work 
and  braille.  New  additions  listed  in 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  Monthly 
Bulletin.  Transports  approximately 
100  braille  volumes  per  week  to  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  and 
issues  to  the  pupils  there.  The  De¬ 
partment  supplies  the  five  sight  con¬ 


servation  classes  with  supplementary 
reading  in  clear  type.  All  ink  print 
reference  work  for  the  blind  handled 
by  the  department. 

Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  covered :  Central  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  where  the 
same  books  cannot  be  obtained  from 
a  nearer  library.  Circulation  for 
calendar  year  1929,  31,606.  Num¬ 
ber  of  readers  using  library  during 
year,  675.  Number  of  titles  and 
volumes  in:  Braille  Grade  \y2>  titles 
764;  volumes  2,464.  Braille  Grade  2, 
titles  157;  volumes  923.  Moon,  titles 
579 ;  volumes  4,452.  Braille  music. 
Unaccessioned  small  collection.  Total 
volumes  in  all  types,  11,409.  Number 
of  magazines  circulated:  Titles  41. 
Home  teachers  are  employed  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society. 
Ink  print  catalogs  are  issued  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society; 
also  mimeographed  lists  of  additions. 
During  1929,  24,367  persons  visited 
the  Department  of  Books  for  the 
Blind.  There  have  been  over  85,000 
visitors  since  the  new  building  was 
opened,  most  of  whom  were  not 
familiar  with  work  for  the  blind. 

The  Head  of  the  Department  made 
all  the  detailed  arrangements  for  em¬ 
bossing  Desdemona  of  the  Ghetto  by 
Judith  Solis-Cohen  and  Leon  H. 
Elmaleh  and  The  Last  Magazine  by 
Judith  Solis-Cohen,  for  the  Wednes¬ 
day  Evening  Literary  of  Philadelphia, 
by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Water- 
town,  1929.  Copies  of  the  finished 
volume  were  sent  to  circulating  li¬ 
braries  and  institutions  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  in  memory  of 
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Judith  Solis-Cohen.  Besides  its  own 
books,  including  handwritten  books 
from  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Free  Library  administers  the  Library 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society. 

Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle, 
Washington.  Extent  of  territory 
covered :  State  of  Washington.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  calendar  year,  1929: 
5,162.  Number  of  readers  using  li¬ 
brary  during  year,  225.  Number  of 
titles  and  volumes  in:  Braille  Grade 
\y2,  titles  533;  volumes  1,101.  Braille 
Grade  2,  titles  67 ;  volumes  245. 
French  Contracted  Braille,  titles  50; 
volumes  129.  Moon,  titles  141 ; 
volumes  466.  Braille  Music :  In¬ 
cluded  in  Braille  Grade  \y2  and  2. 
Total  volumes  in  all  types,  including 
New  York  Point  and  American 
Braille,  2,771.  Number  of  magazines 
circulated:  Titles  17.  Home  teacher 
provided  by  the  Seattle  Light  House 
for  the  Blind  for  teaching  in  Seattle, 
another  home  teacher  provided  in 
Spokane,  Washington.  No  printed 
catalogs,  but  use  lists  of  titles  that 
have  been  typed.  Braille  transcribing 
classes  meet  twice  a  week  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind.  Added  17  hand- 
copied  titles  done  by  local  volunteer 
transcribers.  22  volumes  hand-copied 
work  under  the  Seattle  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Seattle  Junior 
League.  Seattle  Public  Library  does 
binding. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Extent  of  territory  covered : 
A  nation-wide  service ;  emphasizing  to 
a  certain  extent  the  practicability  of 
borrowers  utilizing  material  available 
in  libraries  nearer  their  homes.  Cir¬ 
culation  for  calendar  year  1929,  50,- 


617.  Number  of  readers  using  library 
during  year,  2,650.  Number  of  titles 
and  volumes  in:  Braille  Grade  1  y2, 
titles  2,199;  volumes  11,170.  Braille 
Grade  2,  titles  1,090;  volumes  3,774. 
Moon,  titles  588;  volumes  1,982. 
Braille  music,  356.  Total  number  of 
volumes  in  all  types,  including  foreign 
Braille,  miscellaneous  and  obsolete 
types,  20,931.  Number  of  magazines 
circulated:  Titles  49.  Home  teaching 
is  done  under  the  auspices  of  District 
of  Columbia  Aid  Association  for  the 
Blind.  New  catalogue  of  Braille  iy2 
now  in  process.  To  meet  the  need 
repeatedly  expressed  by  many  of  our 
readers,  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  embossing  of  20  copies  of  our 
catalogue  of  Braille  Grade  1  y2  for  cir¬ 
culation  on  loan  to  borrowers. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Extent  of  terri¬ 
tory  covered :  Every  state  of  the 
Union  and  dependencies.  Circulation 
for  calendar  year  1929,  8,549.  Num¬ 
ber  of  readers  using  library  during 
year,  1,523.  Number  of  titles  and 
volumes  in:  Braille  Grade  iy2,  titles 
1,534;  volumes  2,448.  Braille  Grade 
2,  titles  1,920;  volumes  3,356.  Moon, 
titles  77;  volumes  173.  Braille  music: 
titles  1,868;  volumes  1,868.  Total 
volumes  in  all  types,  7,092.  Number 
of  magazines  circulated,  titles  16; 
copies  272.  50  copies  issued  of  Braille 
catalogs  Grade  1 34  ;  50  copies  Grade 
2 ;  also  typed  lists  of  new  books  in 
Grade  2,  \y2,  and  Moon. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Canada.  Extent  of 
territory  covered :  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland.  Circulation  for  calendar 
year  1929,  21,071.  Number  of  readers 
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SEVERAL  years  ago  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  some  papers  on  the 
phenomenon  of  synaesthesia  eman¬ 
ating  from  the  pens  of  Raymond 
Wheeler,  Pli.D.,  and  Thomas  Cuts- 
forth,  A.M.,  both  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Oregon.  These 
papers  are  grouped  under  the  general 
heading,  “Synaesthesia  of  a  Blind 
Subject,”  though  there  are  two  of 
them  not  thus  exactly  named.  At  the 
time  referred  to  I  was  not  able  to 
read  these  papers,  but  I  have  now 
done  so  through  ,the  courtesy  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  whose  library  copies  are  accessioned. 

Synaesthesia  is  defined  by  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Dictionary  as  “the  production  of 
a  sensation  located  in  one  place  when 
another  place  is  stimulated.”  In  the 
present  series  of  papers  the  phenom¬ 
ena  described  are  mostly  connected 
with  what  the  authors  call  color  hear¬ 
ing,  that  is,  the  subject  hears  a  sound 
and  sees  a  color :  in  other  words,  he 
associates  color  with  sound,  not,  I 
suppose,  strictly  speaking,  sound  with 
color.  Many  people  with  normal 
vision  are  conscious  of  this  peculiarity 
in  their  own  cases ;  and  we  all  have 
heard  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  musi¬ 
cians  to  compose  color  symphonies  and 
so  forth.  Sometime  ago  an  enthusiast 
in  this  line  came  to  the  city  in  which 
I  live  and  demonstrated  such  music 
in  Convocation  Hall  at  our  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  affair  seems  to  have  been 


a  success  from  the  point  of  interest, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  really  sound  and  worth¬ 
while  scientific  purpose  was  served. 
The  same  thought  occurred  to  me 
many  times  on  reading  the  papers  by 
Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Cutsforth.  In¬ 
teresting,  yes.  Chock-full  of  interest. 
And  to  me,  more  particularly,  because 
to  a  marked  degree  in  certain  depart¬ 
ments  of  my  own  thought,  I  have  as 
far  back  as  I  can  remember,  experi¬ 
enced  this  color  hearing  activity.  But 
as  to  any  real  value  resulting  from 
the  experiments  detailed  ....  well, 
I  have  my  doubts. 

In  reading  Dr.  Wheeler’s  account 
of  investigations  into  the  phenomena 
of  synaesthesia  for  the  past  century 
and  a  half,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  theories  of  origin  are  divided 
broadly  into  two :  the  association,  and 
the  physiological.  Messrs.  Wheeler 
and  Cutsforth  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  neither  of  these  is  the 
right  one,  but  that  what  they  style  the 
cognitive  is  the  solution  of  the 
mystery.  We  might  define  cognitive 
as  the  knowing  or  apprehending,  or, 
perhaps,  reasoning  quality.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact,  however,  that  our 
authors  are  satisfied  with  their  termin¬ 
ology  and  their  solution,  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  doubtful  of  both.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  a  trained  psychologist. 
Neither  is  my  average  reader.  But  I 
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have  been  conscious  of  this  color  hear¬ 
ing  phenomenon  in  my  own  case  ever 
since  childhood,  and  have  frequently 
introspected  about  it  with  a  desire  and 
an  attempt  to  learn  its  cause.  In  many 
instances  I  seem  to  have  discovered  a 
direct  association  and  the  more  I  think 
about  the  subject,  the  more  associa¬ 
tions  I  believe  I  find.  Let  me  con¬ 
sider  a  few  of  these  here. 

It  is  almost  universally  true  among 
synaesthetic  cases  that  low  notes  are 
seen  as  black  or  very  dark,  while  high 
notes  appear  as  white  or  very  light, 
the  middle  register  appearing  in  medi¬ 
um  or  neutral  shades.  Messrs. 
Wheeler  and  Cutsforth  do  not  offer, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  any  expla¬ 
nation  of  association  in  this  connection. 
But  should  association  not  be  the 
cause?  Very  few  of  us  can  remember 
previous  to  our  fifth  or  sixth  year. 
And  yet,  long  before  that  period  we 
are  able  to  talk,  to  think,  to  reason, 
to  wonder,  even  to  investigate  in  our 
childish  way.  Many,  many  impres¬ 
sions  are  formed  during  those  years 
whose  memories  have  ceased  to  be 
objective  and  conscious,  and  doubtless 
influence  our  whole  succeeding  mental 
life  in  many  important  departments. 
Now,  one  of  the  strongest  impressions 
we  receive  as  children,  and  even  as 
adults  for  that  matter,  is  that  produced 
by  violent  thunder.  Thunder  is  almost 
invariably  associated  with  black  clouds. 
Now,  both  the  noise  and  the  blackness 
would  be  very  much  accentuated  in 
their  force  upon  our  minds  when  first 
heard  and  seen,  but  particularly  when 
first  heard  and  seen  together,  which 
would  be  the  case  before  the  period  of 
our  conscious  memory.  Thus,  we 
would  have  a  primary  association  of 
deep,  hoarse,  rumbling  sound  with 


dense  black  clouds.  Is  it  too  much, 
then,  to  believe  that  this  primary  as¬ 
sociation  would  influence  the  whole 
of  our  after  thought  of  deep  sound? 
I,  for  one,  do  not  think  so.  It  would 
be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
for  us  to  associate  black  or  very  dark 
hues  with  very  deep  sounds. 

Again,  one  of  our  earliest  impres¬ 
sions  is  that  of  light,  and  when  our 
vocabulary  begins  to  take  shape,  the 
name  light  has  its  due  allocation  to  the 
proper  phenomenon.  But  before  we 
have  gone  very  far,  we  learn  that  light 
has  another  meaning,  namely,  weight. 
And  we  learn  again  that  light  weights 
are  easily  lifted  up,  or  that  they  rise 
of  themselves,  as  for  instance,  thistle 
down,  autumn  leaves,  and  so  forth. 
Thus,  when  a  person  sings  and  goes 
up  the  scale,  we  very  early  learn  to 
associate  the  light  rising  tones  with 
the  phenomenon  of  light ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  we  are  endowed  with  color 
hearing,  we  naturally  associate  light 
with  high  tones. 

Many  other  facts  of  association  and 
color  occur  to  my  mind.  For  instance, 
when  I  hear  the  hiss  of  the  trolley  on 
the  wire,  or  the  sibilant  buzz  of  the 
hay  fly  in  mid-summer,  I  immediately 
see  a  long,  thin  spurt  of  very  minute 
white  sparks.  How  can  I  explain  this 
by  association?  Very  simply,  it  seems 
to  me.  I  was  born  in  an  oil  producing 
district.  All  about  me  on  every  hand 
were  engines  either  drilling  wells  or 
pumping  oil,  and  two  railroads  also 
furnished  their  quota  of  locomotives. 
I  seldom  went  out  of  my  own  door 
without  hearing  the  hiss  of  steam,  and 
thousands  of  times  in  my  young  life 
did  I  not  only  hear  the  steam,  but  saw 
it  at  the  moment  of  the  hiss.  Thus, 
sound  of  that  nature  was  always  as- 
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sociated  with  white,  the  white  of  the 
steam,  in  my  mind,  and  all  through  my 
conscious  life  that  association  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  way  described. 

In  reading  the  results  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
Cutsforth,  I  am  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  principal  subject,  Mr.  Cuts¬ 
forth,  has  frequent  synaesthetic  fields 
of  green.  Now,  to  me,  green  seldom 
appears  in  the  synaesthetic  field.  In  a 
few  instances  I  am  conscious  of  a 
slight  greenish  tinge,  but  not  having 
a  definite  marked  green  color.  There 
is,  however,  one  marked  exception  to 
this  rule.  When  I  smell  gasoline  or 
illuminating  gas,  I  immediately  see  a 
distinct  green  cloud  or  haze  shading 
from  vivid  light,  in  the  case  of  gaso¬ 
line,  to  an  almost  thick  viscous  blue  in 
the  case  of  heavy  illuminating  gas. 
(The  word  gas  itself,  I  may  say  in 
passing,  is  white  to  me,  or  very  nearly 
so.)  Here  again,  I  am  sure  of  a 
marked  case  of  association.  In  my 
country  during  the  summer  time 
when  the  streams  were  almost  station¬ 
ary  from  lack  of  water  supply,  oil,  tar, 
acid,  gasoline,  etc.,  found  their  way 
into  the  water  courses  where  they 
spread  across  from  bank  to  bank. 
Where  tar  was  predominant,  the 
covering  was  naturally  black.  But 
where  the  materials  were  lighter  (in 
weight),  this  covering  was  very  thin, 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ingredients,  was  red,  yellow,  green, 
etc. ;  but  green  predominated,  often  a 
brilliant  scintillating  green.  And  this 
whole,  thin  mantle  went  among  us  by 
the  generic  term  gas.  Ever  since  then 
whenever  I  hear  the  word  gas ,  or 
actually  smell  the  thing  itself,  green 
appears,  as  I  have  said,  in  cloudy  or 
hazy  form.  When  kerosene  is  men¬ 


tioned,  however,  yellow  appears  be¬ 
fore  my  mind’s  eye,  because  the  re¬ 
fineries  of  my  sighted  days  did  not 
produce  such  a  clear  quality  of  oil  as 
at  present;  and,  besides,  the  oil  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  district  was  not  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  quality,  but  was  much  poorer, 
with  the  result  that  the  refined  result 
had  a  yellowish  cast.  Another  case 
then  of  synaesthetic  association,  if  I 
may  thus  describe  it. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
always  visualized  by  me  in  their  ordin¬ 
ary  Roman  form.  But  each  letter  has 
its  own  distinctive  color,  with  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  dark  shades,  however. 
The  letters  c,  s,  f,  i,  y,  and  to  a  slightly 
lesser  degree  g  and  a,  are  white.  R 
is  a  dark  red,  but  m  a  sort  of  brassy 
yellow,  darker  than  n,  which  is  copper 
gilt.  O  is  black ;  and  other  letters 
are  either  also  black  or  the  color  of 
wet  slate.  What  possible  association 
could  account  for  these  colored  letters  ? 
I  cannot  say.  But  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  some  association  does  exist.  My 
mother  informs  me  that  I  first  learned 
my  alphabet  at  about  two  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  using  blocks  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  I  have  entirely  forgotten  these 
blocks,  and  what  hues  the  letters 
painted  upon  them  showed,  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  those  first  impressions 
of  my  letters  had  their  influence  in 
later  life  in  causing  me  to  associate 
colors  with  at  least  some  of  the  alpha¬ 
betic  signs.  I  cannot,  however,  at¬ 
tribute  a  similar  origin  to  the  colors 
which  I  associate  with  figures.  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  one  and  zero 
the  thing  is  simple.  They  are  practi¬ 
cally  the  letters  i  and  o,  and  with  me, 
therefore,  are  always  white  and  black 
respectively.  But  why  the  odd  num¬ 
bers,  1,  3,  5  and  7  should  all  be  white 
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or  a  mother-of-pearl,  and  9  a  distinct 
red ;  and  also  why  2,  4,  6  and  zero 
should  be  black,  while  8  is  a  sort  of 
nondescript  greenish  yellow,  passes 
my  comprehension.  Another  strange 
thing.  As  I  have  said,  the  figures 
1  and  0  are  white  and  black,  but  the 
whole  number  10  is  a  dark  rusty  red. 
But  it  does  not  always  follow  that, 
for  instance,  a  historical  period  desig¬ 
nated  by  certain  figures  has  the  same 
color  as  those  figures.  For  instance, 
the  fourteenth  century  is  a  reddish 
yellow,  though  the  figures,  one  and 
three,  denoting  it  are  white  or  very 
nearly  so.  The  fifteenth  century  is 
red,  though  the  figures  one  and  four, 
are  white  and  black.  The  sixteenth 
century,  however,  is  a  brilliant  pearl 
white,  while  at  the  same  time  one  and 
five  are  white.  The  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  black,  while  one  and  six  are 
white  and  black  respectively.  The 
eighteenth  century  is  a  very  light 
yellow  almost  approaching  white,  and 
one  and  seven  are  white.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  a  greenish  yellow, 
while  one  is  white  and  eight  is  a  green¬ 
ish  yellow.  The  twentieth  century  is 
red,  while  one  is  white  and  nine  is 
red,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

All  the  months  of  the  year  have  their 
respective  colors  to  me,  as  have  also 
the  days  of  the  week ;  and  with  days 
of  the  week,  weeks,  months,  and  cen¬ 
turies,  I  have  a  synaesthetic  image  of 
a  long  ribbon  marked  off’  in  strips  or 
panels,  so  to  speak,  each  block  stand¬ 
ing  for  its  corresponding  period  of 
time,  and  always  and  invariably  bear¬ 
ing  its  distinctive  color. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  attribute 
an  idea  of  association  to  the  ideas  of 
colors  as  allocated  to  centuries,  and 
yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  in  one  in¬ 


stance,  at  any  rate,  a  distant  approach 
to  association  may  be  alleged  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility.  The  six¬ 
teenth  century  always  causes  me  to 
see,  as  I  have  said,  a  brilliant  pearl- 
white  band  or  panel  in  my  century  rib¬ 
bon.  From  my  earliest  days  I  have 
been  interested  in  that  century  and 
have  eagerly  read  everything  I  could 
lay  my  hands  on  which  dealt  with  the 
renaissance,  the  reformation,  and  the 
Elizabethan  glories.  Everywhere  I 
have  met  the  words  brilliant,  distin¬ 
guished,  flashing,  glorious,  scintillat¬ 
ing  and  so  on  and  so  on  as  applied  to 
this  period  of  time.  And  I  have  seen 
pictures  of  beautiful  women,  hand¬ 
some  men,  stately  chateaux,  terraced 
gardens,  moonlight  on  the  water,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum,  the  whole  tend¬ 
ency  being  to  create  in  my  mind  a 
picture  which  might  be  described  as 
dazzling.  Is  it  too  great  a  stretch  of 
imagination,  therefore,  to  think  that 
my  thought  of  the  sixteenth  century 
should  find  expression  in  a  brilliant 
pearl-white  band  ?  Perhaps  trained 
psychologists  may  think  it  is  strange, 
but  it  does  not  appear  so  to  my  humble 
and  uninformed  intelligence.  If  I  am 
even  remotely  right  in  regard  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  why  should  some 
obscure  and  unremembered  association 
not  account  for  the  colors  of  the  re¬ 
maining  periods  ? 

In  one  department  I  find  myself 
in  fair  accord  with  Mr.  Cutsforth  in 
attributing  colors  to  various  languages, 
though  I  differ  from  him  in  some 
hues.  To  me  Spanish  words  are 
yellow,  French  a  brownish  red,  Ger¬ 
man  a  greyish  blue-green,  Italian  a 
black-blue,  Greek  white,  Latin  a  shade 
of  blue  verging  to  green.  These  colors 
as  attributed  to  languages  are,  in  my 
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case  at  any  rate,  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  colors  which  represented  the  coun¬ 
tries  whose  speech  has  been  referred 
to  on  maps  which  I  studied  as  a  child, 
and  which  were  fairly  vividly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  my  mind.  The  exception 
to  this  is  Latin,  and  even  here  asso¬ 
ciation  has  its  claim,  for  the  first  Latin 
grammar  I  ever  saw  with  anything 
like  attentive  curiosity  had  a  blue  cover 
with  a  slight  greenish  tinge. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  that  when 
Mr.  Cuts  forth  was  reasoning  out  a 
problem  his  terms  were  colors  which 
rapidly  moved,  displaced  each  other, 
gathered  themselves  into  groups  and 
so  on,  the  final  result  being  a  hue 
which  seemed  to  come  to  rest  and 
give  him  his  answer.  With  me,  while 
I  see  colors  when  immaterial  factors 
are  in  question,  these  do  not  shift 
about,  but  stay  motionless,  placed  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  or  collected 
together  on  their  proper  side  of  an 
equation.  When  the  problem  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  material  objects,  synaes- 
thesis  practically  disappears  and 
straight  visualization  takes  its  place, 
but  the  same  phenomenon  of  opposi¬ 
tion  or  grouping  takes  place  here  also. 
These  factors  of  the  problem  are 
looked  at  and  the  reasoning  concerned 
with  them  is  then  verbal. 

From  what  I  have  said  in  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraphs,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  my  own  case,  at  any  rate,  associa¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  plays  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  my  synaesthetic  reactions, 
while  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  me 
to  decide  just  where  real  visualization 
ceases  and  synaesthesis  begins.  If  we 
only  knew  the  whole  of  the  story  of 
our  mind’s  growth  from  the  moment 
of  birth  to  the  period  where  memory 
becomes  permanent,  might  we  not  find 


that  association  is  at  the  base  of  all 
our  reasoning  processes?  The  mind, 
it  seems  to .  me,  always  seeks  to  ob¬ 
jectify  the  subjects  of  its  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  so  doing,  association,  com¬ 
parison,  and  so  on,  are  instinctively  its 
tools.  Though  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
Cutsforth  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have 
registered  a  distinct  advance  toward 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  synaes- 
thesia,  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  had  found  the  key  to  the  enigma. 
But  oh !  even  when  writing  scientific 
articles,  why  do  scientists,  particularly 
psychologists,  not  use  simpler  lan¬ 
guage  ? 

(Continued  from  page  53) 
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read  has  been  borne  by  the  Red  Cross.  The  initials  or  name  of  the  Library  owning 
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Addington,  Sara  . The  Boy  Who  Lived  in  Pudding  Lane.  Pennsylvania 

Institution. 

Allen,  N.  B . Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies:  North  America. 

2v.  D.P.L. 

Aucassin  and  Nicolette . N.Y.P.L. 

Bailey,  Temp’e  . The  Blue  Window.  7v.  L.C. 

Barbour,  R.  H . The  Colonel  Intrudes.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Barr,  A.  E . The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon.  6v.  L.C. 

Bell,  Gertrude . Gertrude  Bell,  Persian  Pictures.  4v.  L.C. 

Benedict,  M.  E . What  Music  Does  to  Us.  2v.  C.S.L.  L.C. 

Bercovici,  Konrad  . The  Tent  Windward;  and,  Dogs  That  Tree  and  Stay 

by  V.  E.  Roe.  C.S.L. 

Bergson,  Henri  . Laughter.  3v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Beuret,  Georgette  . When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  France.  3v.  Cincinnati  Public 

Library. 

Biggers,  E.  D . Behind  That  Curtain.  7v.  C.S.L. 

Blaisdell,  E.  A . The  Kelpies.  Perkins  Institution. 

Bojer,  Johan . .....The  Great  Plunger.  5v.  N.Y.P.L. 

. The  Last  of  the  Vikings.  7v.  Carnegie  Library  of 

Pittsburgh. 

“  “  . The  New  Temple.  5v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Bostwick,  A.  E . Pivotal  Figures  of  Science.  (Reading  with  a  Purpose 

Series).  L.C. 

Brent,  C.  H . The  Sixth  Sense.  N.Y.P.L. 

Browne,  Lewis  . Stranger  than  Fiction.  7v.  L.C. 

Burnett,  F.  H . Robin.  9v.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Burroughs,  John  . The  Animal  Mind.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

By  An  Unknown  Disciple ...  ,4v.  Full  Gospel  Publishing  Company. 

Byrd,  R.  E . Skyward.  6v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Byrne,  Donn  . Crusade.  4v.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Catalogue  of  Braille  Books.  3v.  L.C. 

Cather,  Willa . My  Mortal  Enemy.  2v.  D.P.L.  Cleveland  Public 


Library. 

“  “  . The  Professor’s  House.  5v.  C.S.L. 

“  “  . Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa.  5v.  Denver  Public 

Library. 

Chambers,  R.  W . Cardigan.  15v.  L.C. 

Chappie,  J.  M . Vivid  Spain.  6v.  L.C. 

Christie,  Agatha  . The  Mysterious  Affair  at  Styles.  5v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Churchill,  Winston  . Coniston.  12v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Claudv,  C.  H . The  Millionaire  Sob  Sister.  3v.  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 

tion. 

Collar,  W.  C.,  and  M.  G.  ...Daniell.  Collar  and  Daniell’s  First  Year  Latin.  5v.  L.C. 

Connell,  Richard  .  ... . Mr.  Pottle  and  Pageantry.  Perkins  Institution. 

Connolly,  Louise  .  .  . . Mrs.  Chatterbox  and  Her  Family.  4v.  Pennsylvania  In¬ 

stitution. 
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Curwood,  J.  O . The  Alaskan.  6v.  L.C. 

. The  Plains  of  Abraham.  7v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Darrow,  Floyd  . The  Story  of  Iron  and  Steel;  and  Providing  the  World 

with  Rubber.  C.S.L. 

Davis,  Elmer . The  Keys  of  the  City.  7v.  C.S.L. 

Davis,  W.  S . Gilman  of  Redford.  14v.  L.C. 

Day,  Holman  . Singin’  Sam.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Day  by  Day.  Free  Library  ot  Philadelphia. 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo . Jalna.  9v.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

De  Waters,  Lillian  . The  Perfect  Vision.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Delavan,  Marjorie  . The  Art  of  Making  an  Effective  Speech.  C.S.L. 

Dell,  E.  M . The  Gate  Marked  Private.  8v.  L.C. 

Dickens,  M.  A.  and  others.  .. Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens.  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

Du  Puy,  W.  A .  . The  Geography  of  Money.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Edmonds,  W.  D . An  Honest  Deal.  C.S.L. 

Ertz,  Susan  . Now  East,  Now  West.  6v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Evarts,  H.  G . The  Dethroned  Monarch.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Farnol,  Jeffery . The  Loring  Mystery.  8v.  Texas  State  Library. 

“  “  . The  Quest  of  Youth.  7v.  Perkins  Institution. 

Feuerlicht,  M.  M . Jewish  Tracts  8;  Judaism’s  Influence  in  the  Founding 

of  the  Republic.  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

Ford,  Henry  . My  Life  and  Work.  7v.  L.C. 

Galsworthy,  John  . Fraternity.  8v.  L.C. 

Gerry,  M.  S . The  Toy  Shop.  C.S.L. 

Gibbs,  A.  H . Labels.  6v.  C.S.L. 

“  “  “  . Soundings.  7v.  Seattle  Public  Library. 

Gibbs,  Philip  . The  Age  of  Reason.  8v.  C.S.L. 

Ginger  Snaps.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Glasgow,  Ellen  . The  Romantic  Comedians.  7v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Gould,  E.  L . Barbara  and  the  Five  Little  Purrs.  Carnegie  Library 

of  Pittsburgh. 

Grahame,  Kenneth  . The  Wind  in  the  Willows.  5v.  Indiana  State  Library; 

4v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Grey,  Zane  . Wild  Horse  Mesa.  7v.  C.S.L. 

Guedalla,  Philip  .  . Bonnet  and  Shawl.  3v.  L.C. 

Haight,  E.  H .  . Horace  and  His  Art  of  Enjoyment.  6v.  L.C. 

Hart,  F.  N . The  Bellamy  Trial.  9v.  D.P.L.  Cleveland  Public 

Library. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph  . The  Bright  Shawl.  3v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Herrick,  Robert  . The  Master  of  the  Inn.  C.S.L. 

Heyward,  .Du  Bose . Porgy.  3v.  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

Irwin,  Will  . Youth  Rides  West.  7v.  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

Jacobs,  C.  M . The  Way:  A  Little  Book  of  Christian  Truth.  3v.  Free 

Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Jacobs,  Marguerite  . Singing  Eagles.  Perkins  Institution. 

Jewett,  S.  O . Martha’s  Lady;  and  The  Queen’s  Twin.  Perkins  In¬ 

stitution. 

Johnson,  Martin  . Safari.  5v.  C.S.L.  4v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Johnston,  R.  M . Napoleon.  4v.  D.P.L. 

Keller,  Helen  . I  Am  Blind — Yet  I  See,  I  Am  Deaf — Yet  I  Hear;  and 

Mark  Twain  as  Revealed  by  Himself.  C.S.L. 

Keyhoe,  D.  E . Flying  with  Lindbergh.  4v.  N.Y.P.L. 

King,  Basil  . Faith  and  Success.  4v.  L.C. 

K^ling,  Rudyard  . A  Book  of  Words.  5v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Kobbe,  Gustav  . The.  Loves  of  Great  Composers.  2v.  Cleveland  Public 

T  .  Library. 

Lessing^  E . Minna  Von  Barnhelm.  7v.  L.C. 

Lewisohn  Ludwig  . The  Island  Within.  7v.  L.C. 

Lincoln  J.  C . Limits.  L.C. 

itt  e,  Frances . The  Lady  and  Sada  San.  2v.  Iowa  Library  Commis- 

“  «  ®ion- 


Philadelphia. 

Lockwood  S.  M . New  York.  Not  so  Little  and  Not  so  Old.  5v.  N.Y.P.L. 

London,  Jack  . The  Call  of  the  Wild.  3v.  L.C. 

Lowell,  J.  R . The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  poems.  A.R.C. 
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Maclsaac,  F.  J . Scum  of  the  Sea.  3v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice  . The  Life  of  the  Bee.  5v.  L.C. 

Maro,  P.  V . The  Aeneids  of  Virgil.  15v.  L.C. 

Marra,  W.  J . Principles  of  Business  Correspondence.  C.S.L. 

Marriott,  J.  W . One-act  Plays  of  To-day.  4v.  D.P.L. 

Meras,  A.  A.  &  Suzanne  Roth. Petits  Contes  de  France.  2v.  L.C. 

Millay,  E.  St.  V .  .Poems.  8v.  C.S.L. 

Monroe,  A.  S . Singing  in  the  Rain.  5v.  C.S.L. 

Moon,  Grace,  &  Carl  Moon  .  .Wongo  and  the  Wise  Old  Crow.  3v.  Carnegie  Library 

of  Pittsburgh. 

Morley,  Christopher  . Selections  from  “The  Romany  Stain.’’  3v.  C.S.L. 

Newman,  L.  I . The  Art  of  Friendship;  and  True  Way  to  Happiness. 


C.S.L. 

“  “  “ . Woodrow  Wilson — An  Appreciation.  C.S.L. 

Nicolay,  Helen  . Our  Capital  on  the  Potomac.  15v.  L.C. 

Norton,  Roy  . The  Strongest  Man  on  Earth.  4v.  Texas  State  Library. 

Oliver,  J.  R . Fear:  The  Autobiography  of  James  Edwards.  7v.  L.C. 

One  Hundred  and  One  Famous  Poems.  5v.  L.C. 

Osbourne,  Lloyd  . An  Intimate  Portrait  of  R.  L.  S.  2v.  L.C. 

Paine,  A.  B . Boy’s  Life  of  Mark  Twain.  7v.  N.Y.P.L. 

“  “ . A  Short  Life  of  Mark  Twain.  7v.  Perkins  Institution. 

Parks,  Leighton  . English  Ways  and  By-ways.  4v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Patullo,  George . Shark  Bait.  Texas  State  Library. 

“  “  . The  Unspanked  Third.  Texas  State  Library. 

Pelley,  W.  D .  . The  Higher  Summons;  and  Social  Work  and  Religion 

by  Lucy  Wright.  C.S.L. 

Petersen,  E.  B . The  Silver  Bracelet.  C.S.L. 

Pidgeon,  Captain  Harry . Around  the  World  in  the  “Islander.”  L.C.  D.P.L. 

Polley,  M.  E.  &  J.  J.  Martinez.  Correct  English.  4v.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 

Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 

Porter,  G.  S . The  Magic  Garden.  3v.  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

Riley,  J.  W .  . Old-fashioned  Roses.  2v.  D.P.L. 

Rinehart,  M.  R . The  Dipper.  C.S.L. 

Robinson,  E.  A . Tristram.  4v.  L.C. 

Roe,  V.  E . Nameless  River.  3v.  C.S.L. 

Rohmer,  Sax  . The  Yellow  Claw.  8v.  C.S.L. 

Rowe,  Dorothy  . The  Begging  Deer  and  other  stories  of  Japanese  Chil¬ 

dren.  2v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Russell,  M.  A.  B . “Introduction  to  Sally.”  8v.  C.S.L. 

Salten,  Felix  . Bambi.  3v.  C.P.L.  4v.  L.C. 

Sanger,  “Lord”  George . Seventy  Years  a  Showman.  5v.  Cincinnati  Public 

Library. 

Schuster,  Merle  . Roy  Chapman  Andrews’  Expedition  to  the  Gobi.  C.S.L. 

Selections  from  One  Hundred  and  One  Famous  Poems. 


Shakespeare,  William 

Shaw,  G.  B . 

Silvestre,  Charles  .  . . 

Smith,  C.  E . 

Smith,  C.  A . 

Smith,  Sheila  Kaye  . 

Spyri,  Johanna  . 

Steger,  Jane  . 

Stevenson,  B.  E . 

Stevenson,  R.  L . 

Strachey,  Lytton . 

<C  « 

i  •  •  •  •  * 

Suckow,  Ruth  . 

Sullivan,  M.  J . 

Tarbell,  I.  M . 

Tarkington,  Booth  . . 
Terhune,  A.  P . 

«  «  (i 

Terry,  C.  S . 


4v.  C.S.L. 

As  You  Like  It.  2v.  L.C. 

Candida.  2v.  D.P.L. 

Aimee  Villard;  Daughter  of  France.  3v.  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia. 

Stories  from  Wagner  told  to  Children.  2v.  N.Y.P.L. 

O’Henry  Biography.  5v.  L.C 

Iron  and  Smoke.  7v.  D.P.L.  8v.  L.C. 

Heidi.  7v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Leaves  from  a  Secret  Journal.  3v.  C.S.L. 

The  Home  Book  of  Verse,  Selections.  Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  3v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 
Elizabeth  and  Essex.  5v.  L.C. 

Queen  Victoria.  6v.  N.Y.P.L. 

The  Bonney  Family.  7v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 
“Sim.”  4v.  L.C. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  L.C. 

Importance  at  the  Neck.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 
Bruce.  3v.  Perkins  Institution. 

Tales  of  Real  Dogs.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Bach.  7v.  N.Y.P.L. 
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Thompson,  Francis  . Shelley.  L.C. 

Thoreau,  H.  D . Friendship.  A.R.C. 

Tressler,  D.  K . Why  the  Sea  Is  Salt.  C.S.L. 

Treynor,  A.  M . The  Runaway  Trail.  6v.  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Tschiffely,  A.  F . Buenos  Aires  to  Washington  by  Horse.  Seattle  Public 

Library. 

Ullman,  B.  L.  &  N.  E.  Henry  .Second  Book  of  Latin.  9v.  L.C. 

Van  Dine,  S.  S . The  Canary  Murder  Case.  7v.  L.  C. 

“  “  . The  Greene  Murder  Case.  9v.  Portland,  Oregon,  Library. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  . The  Blue  Flower.  4v.  C.S.L. 

Walpole,  Hugh  . Reading.  N.Y.P.L. 

. Wintersmoon.  lOv.  N.Y.P.L. 

Warner,  S.  T . Lolly  Willowes.  4v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Warwick,  Anne  . The  Unpretenders.  4v.  C.P.L. 

Washington,  B.  T . Up  From  Slavery.  6v.  L.C. 

Wayland,  J.  W . A  History  of  Virginia  for  Boys  and  Girls.  6v.  Virginia 

School  for  the  Blind. 

Webster,  Jean  . When  Patty  Went  to  College.  4v.  Pennsylvania  Inst. 

Wentworth,  Patricia  . Anne  Belinda.  7v.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Weyman,  S.  J . Count  Hannibal.  9v.  L.C. 

Widdemer,  Margaret  . The  Rose-garden  Husband.  3v.  Free  Library  of  Phila. 

“  “  . The  Singing  Wood.  2v.  Perkins  Institution. 

Wilde,  Oscar  . Lady  Windemere’s  Fan.  2v.  L.  C. 

Wilkins,  M.  E . The  Revolt  of  Mother;  and  One  Good  Time.  C.S.L. 

Willoughby,  F.  B .  ....Gentlemen  LTnafraid.  4v.  N.Y.P.L. 

Wilstach,  Paul  . Jefferson  and  Monticello.  5v.  L.C. 

Woodbridge,  Elizabeth  . The  Jonathan  Papers.  4v.  L.  C. 

Wright,  Lucy  . Social  Work  and  Religion.  C.S.L. 
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the  Outlook  shows  that  it  reaches 
a  diversified  audience.  It  is  sent 
regularly  to  Denmark,  Holland, 
.Sweden,  India,  New  Zealand,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Tasmania,  France,  China, 
Korea,  Japan,  Canada,  Germany, 
four  countries  of  South  America, 
England,  Italy,  Ireland,  Palestine, 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico. 

Forty-seven  libraries  subscribe  to 
the  Outlook  and  these  subscriptions 
are  renewed  year  after  year.  A  list 
of  libraries  includes  the  Wellesley 
College  Library,  the  Army  Medical 
Library,  the  Library  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  various  state 
libraries.  The  Outlook  goes  reg¬ 
ularly  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  in  Washington,  to 
Lions  Clubs,  Red  Cross  Chapters, 
and  boards  of  education.  A  sub¬ 
scription  is  entered  from  the  Em¬ 


ployees  Service  Department  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 

The  Outlook  is  translated  and  a 
major  part  of  it  put  into  Braille  in 
Germany.  The  National  Library  for 
the  Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
brailled  the  issues  of  the  Outlook 
for  five  years,  and  reports  that  these 
volumes  are  in  great  demand. 

Throughout  the  year  there  is  a 
steady  demand  through  the  mail 
and  from  visitors  to  the  Foundation 
for  copies  containing  articles  upon 
subjects  concerning  which  informa¬ 
tion  is  desired.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  copies  have  been  taken  to 
South  Africa,  China,  Korea,  and 
Calcutta  by  visiting  workers  for  the 
blind. 

Cooperation  on  the  part  of  those 
actively  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  is  essential  to  make  the  maga¬ 
zine  increasingly  valuable  and  sug¬ 
gestive. 
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Study  of  Brooklyn  Agencies 
for  the  Blind 

In  June,  at  the  request  of  a  Survey 
Committee,  composed  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  three,  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  Week  for  the  Blind,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  made 
a  study  of  all  the  Brooklyn  agencies 
working  for  the  betterment  of  the 
blind  in  Brooklyn.  A  report  with 
recommendations  was  submitted  in 
July  to  the  Survey  Committee. 

White  House  Conference 

The  next  meeting  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection  is  to  be  held  in 
Washington  during  the  month  of 
November.  At  that  time  the  reports 
of  all  the  committees  will  be  studied 
thoroughly  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  be  carefully  considered. 
The  Sub-committee  on  the  Visually 
Handicapped  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Physically  and  Mentally  Handi¬ 
capped  is  at  present  engaged  in  get¬ 
ting  this  report  into  final  shape  for 
presentation  at  the  November  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  Conference  will  end  Novem¬ 
ber  22nd  and  there  will  then  be  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  material 
released  for  general  publication. 


One  Fare  Privilege 

During  May,  June  and  July  there 
were  132  railroad  tickets  sold  to 
blind  people,  including  their  guides, 
through  applications  made  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
The  saving  on  these  tickets  amount¬ 
ed  to  $2264.13. 

The  granting  of  the  One-Fare 
concession  was  the  culmination  of 
more  than  two  years’  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Foundation  and  friends 
of  blind  people.  In  1924  the  Foun¬ 
dation  made  an  active  effort  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  bill  toward  this  end  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Schall.  This  leg¬ 
islation  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
restrictions  which  prohibited  rail¬ 
roads  from  extending  such  a  con¬ 
cession.  As  this  bill  was  never  re¬ 
ported  out  of  Committee  a  similar 
bill  was  drafted  and  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  House  in  1926.  It 
was  finally  passed  in  1927. 

Nearly  two  more  years  were  spent 
in  inducing  the  railroad  companies 
to  put  the  One-Fare  privilege  into 
effect.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  was 
the  first  road  to  permit  a  blind  man 
and  his  guide  to  travel  for  one  fare 
and  was  followed  by  other  roads 
until  now  all  the  Passenger  Asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
cede  this  privilege. 


“If  I  were  going  on  a  long  journey  and  not  likely  to 
come  back,  I  think  my  very  last  words  to  my  colleagues 
would  be:  Develop  your  work  at  its  point  of  intersection 
with  the  other  social  activities  of  your  community.  Learn 
to  do  your  daily  tasks  from  the  basis  of  the  whole  and 
with  that  background  always  in  mind.  Society  is  one  fab¬ 
ric,  and  when  you  know  the  resources  of  your  community, 
both  public  and  private,  and  the  main  trends  of  its  life, 
you  are  able  to  knit  into  the  pattern  of  that  fabric  the 
threads  of  your  own  specialty.” — Mary  E.  Richmond. 


Some  Highlights  on  the  A.A.I.B.  Convention 

By  R.  S.  French 

Principal,  California  School  for  the  Blind 


THE  place  of  meeting  of  the 
30th  biennial  convention  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  was  one  of  the  three 
most  remote  that  could  have  been 
chosen  in  the  continental  United 
States  or  Canada.  Yet  representa¬ 
tives  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  from  Canada  and 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the 
total  number  present  was  much 
greater  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  Many  habitual  at¬ 
tendants  were  not  in  evidence,  most 
notable  among  those  missing  being 
the  Dean  of  our  profession,  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  our  beloved  Dr. 
O.  H.  Burritt,  and  Principal  Van 
Cleve.  Watertown,  Overbrook  and 
New  York  were,  however,  well  and 
ably  represented.  Not  too  high 
praise  can  be  given  to  Superinten¬ 
dent  Chapman  and  her  fine  staff  and 
local  collaborators :  to  call  her  “per¬ 
fect  hostess”  would  not  tell  half  the 
story.  Every  local  need  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  anticipated  and  met 
with  intelligence  and  sympathetic 
understanding.  No  convention  of  the 
Association  has  ever  been  so  well 
received  and  royally  treated  locally, 
and  none  has  been  better  or  more 
comfortably  housed  and  “provi¬ 
sioned.”  In  the  parlance  of  the  day, 
“Vancouver  knows  how!” 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature 
of  the  Convention  as  a  convention 
was  the  number  and  excellence  of 


the  papers  presented.  Not  only  did 
their  preparation  show  meticulous 
care  and  real  thoughtfulness,  but 
many  bore  earmarks  of  thorough  re¬ 
search  and  would  be  notable  if  pre¬ 
sented  before  any  learned  body. 
Some  were  touched,  too,  with  a  bit 
of  genial  humor  and  others  had  a 
high  degree  of  applicability.  All 
told,  the  “proceedings”  of  1930 
ought  to  make  good  and  valuable 
reading  and,  because  of  the  number 
of  papers,  a  very  considerable  book 
ought  to  result.  One  must  regret 
the  fact  that  the  discussions  and  ex¬ 
planations  attending  both  the  read¬ 
ing  of  papers  and  the  demonstrations 
cannot  be  reported  in  full.  For  much 
of  the  most  valuable  material  pre¬ 
sented  resulted  from  the  give  and 
take  of  discussion,  notably  when 
methods  and  devices  were  under 
consideration. 

The  very  representative  character 
of  those  participating,  whether  dele¬ 
gates  or  otherwise,  should  be  noted. 
New  inventions  and  their  demon¬ 
strators  had  a  large  place  and  many 
of  the  delegates  took  away  with 
them  definite  ideas  of  new  possibili¬ 
ties  in  vocational  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Foundation  and  the 
Experimental  School  played  a  large 
part  in  convention  proceedings  and 
made  lasting  contributions  both  in 
papers  presented  and  in  discussions. 
The  “day  classes”  were  most  ably 
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represented  by  Miss  Coffin  in  per¬ 
son  and  in  her  excellent  paper,  and 
by  Mr.  Meyer  in  an  epoch-making 
treatment  of  vocational  guidance. 
The  teaching  and  supervision  forces 
have  never  before  had  such  propor¬ 
tional  representation,  over  half  of 
those  present  being  directly  engaged 
in  instruction.  Executive  heads, 
while  less  in  proportion  and  partici¬ 
pation  than  in  former  conventions, 
were  present  in  unexpectedly  large 
numbers  and  contributed  very  vitally 
to  the  work  and  interest  of  all  meet¬ 
ings.  Very  gratifying  also  was  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  officers 
other  than  teachers  and  executives, 
as  well  as  the  presence  and  partici¬ 
pation  of  numerous  “friends  of  the 
cause,”  members  of  Lions  Clubs, 
representatives  of  “home  teaching” 
and  employment  organizations,  and 
“just  friends.” 

It  may  not  have  been  commonly 
noted,  but  some  “oldtimers”  re¬ 
marked  the  excellent  attendance  at 
all  general  section  sessions.  Only 
on  one  or  two  occasions  was  it  at 
all  necessary  to  urge  delegates  to 
attend,  and  that  near  the  close  of  the 
convention.  All  this  indicates  how 
superior  for  convention  purposes  is 
the  small  and  somewhat  isolated 
community.  No  “slam”  is  hereby 
directed  at  the  “big  town”  where 
the  next  three  important  conven¬ 
tions  will  probably  be  held.  A  gen¬ 
eralization  is  sometimes  justified  by 
its  exceptions. 

Reverting  to  the  program,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  giving  definite 
trend  to  each  session  by  grouping 
papers  around  some  central  theme 
makes  for  added  interest  and  gives 
value  to  the  proceedings  as  a  series 


of  “ensembles”  rather  than  an  ag¬ 
gregation  of  disjunctive  and  unre¬ 
lated  or  only  slightly  related  papers 
and  discussions.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  future  even  the  whole 
convention  may  revolve  about  some 
one  central  theme  or  grouping  of 
themes  and  that  there  may  even  be 
a  high  degree  of  continuity  from 
convention  to  convention. 

It  is  surely  -not  out  of  place  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  extra-professional 
features  and  contributions.  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Lancaster,  engineer  and 
author,  gave  a  talk  on  the  Columbia 
River  Highway  that  none  who  heard 
will  ever  forget.  For  over  an  hour 
he  held  his  audience  in  rapt  atten¬ 
tion  with  his  beautiful  pictures,  his 
overflowing  genial  humor  and  his 
mellow  philosophy  of  life.  The  won¬ 
derful  excursions  next  day  over  the 
route  so  vividly  described  added  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  experience  to 
an  unforgettable  speech,  the  two 
combining  into  one  of  those  high 
moments  of  life  that  add  a  glory  to 
our  human  existence  and  make  it 
real  life. 

That  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
scenery  none  with  eyes  for  either 
inner  or  outer  vision  could  fail  to 
learn.  That  it  is  civilized  and  culti¬ 
vated  and  hospitable  was  equally 
clearly  demonstrated.  That  it  has  a 
fascinating  history  must  have  be¬ 
come  known  to  many  delegates  and 
attendants  for  the  first  time.  The 
local  historian,  treasurer  of  the  City 
of  Vancouver,  opened  many  eyes  to 
a  new  history  when  he  brought  rel¬ 
ics  of  the  Pludson  Bay  Company 
and  told  of  pioneer  conditions  in  the 
Northwest. 

Both  local  interest  and  the  gen- 
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eral  organization  of  the  Convention 
combined,  then,  to  make  it  a  real 
success.  If  the  “big  toAvn”  can  shoAv 
something  better,  Ave  shall  all  re¬ 
joice;  but  those  of  us  from  the  “wild 
and  Avoolly”  have  just  got  to  be 
shoAvn.  We  aAvait  the  International 
Conference,  the  A.A.W.B.  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  the  next  A.A.l.B.  meetings 
with  high-pitched  interest  and  some 
impatience. 

Union  Pacific  Places  Order 
with  Blind  Workers 

Colorado’s  state  flower  certainly 
came  into  its  own  this  year.  At 
least  it  did  so  to  the  advantage  of 
a  small  group  of  blind  in  Denver. 
On  April  19th,  an  order  for  3,000 
paper  columbines  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Colorado  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  in¬ 
struction  and  supervision  of  the 
A\^ork  was  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Thais  Lampe,  Home  Teacher. 

The  actual  work  began  April  21st 
with  three  workers  giving  full  time 
service.  As  time  went  on,  the  ordin¬ 
ary  labor  problems  developed.  For 
one  reason  or  another  workers  had 
to  be  replaced  as  some  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  continue.  Hence  some  of 
the  work  had  to  be  placed  in  the 
homes  of  other  blind.  Of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  homes,  only  one 
could  give  full  time  service  and  so 
it  became  necessary  to  employ  nine 
Avorkers. 

The  agent  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Avas  so  pleased  with  the  work  that 
before  the  first  order  of  3,000  was 
delivered,  which  was  May  10th, 
another  order  of  2,600  was  given. 
This  order  had  to  be  completed  May 


17th.  1,600  of  this  lot  Avas  for  the 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
National  Convention  held  in  Denver 
the  week  of  May  17th. 

Shortly  after  these  orders  Avcre 
completed,  another  order  came  for 
500  more  columbines  for  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

The  price  charged  for  the  entire 
order  was  three  and  one-half  cents 
each  or  a  total  of  $213.50.  The  cost 
of  material  Avas  $38.71  leaving  the 
sum  of  $174.79  for  the  workers. 
Work  was  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
difficulty  and  hours  put  in  by  the 
worker.  Spreading  of  petals  was 
considered  easy  work  and  did  not 
bring  but  tAventy  eight  cents  per 
hour.  Tying  and  pasting  required 
more  skill  and  accuracy  and  received 
thirty  six  cents  per  hour. 

All  petals  were  cut  by  volunteer 
sighted  workers.  As  each  columbine 
was  made  of  five  small  white  petals 
and  five  large  blue  petals,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  61,000  paper  petals 
cut  for  the  entire  order.  Had  it  been 
known  that  so  many  orders  were 
to  be  received,  a  die  would  have 
been  purchased.  But  since  Avork  of 
this  kind  is  more  or  less  of  a  fad 
and  of  a  very  temporary  nature,  it 
was  believed  unwise  to  spend  money 
for  dies  that  would  have  cost 
approximately  $20.00. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  first  order  was  delivered  tAvo 
days  ahead  of  time  and  the  order 
of  2,600  was  completed  by  May  17th. 
The  total  length  of  time  for  making 
the  5,600  columbines  Avas  24  Avork- 
ing  days.  The  largest  salary  Avas 
$75.68  for  214  hours’  Avork. 


World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

By  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 
Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 


AS  announced  in  the  March  num- 
/-%  her  of  the  Outlook,  the  com¬ 
mittee  named  for  preparing-  a 
program  held  its  meeting  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  May  26  and  27. 
There  were  present :  Mr.  Georges 

L.  Raverat,  Chairman,  Paris ;  Mr. 
W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary,  Lon¬ 
don;  Dr.  Siegfried  Altmann,  Vien¬ 
na;  Mr.  Alrik  Lundberg,  Stock¬ 
holm;  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Marburg; 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New 
York.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  not  able  to  be 
present  are:  Mr.  U.  Akiba,  Tokio; 
Mr.  E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto;  Senor 
Codino,  Buenos  Aires;  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  New  York;  Mr.  Aurelio 
Nicolodi,  Florence;  Professor  Pierre 
Villey,  Caen. 

The  organization  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  effected  by  the  election  of 

M.  Raverat  as  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Eagar  as  Secretary,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  its  title  should  be  “Com¬ 
mittee  on  Personnel  and  Program.” 

The  two  days  of  the  committee’s 
labors  resulted  in  certain  definite 
preliminary  arrangements.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  personnel  of  the  con¬ 
ference  should  be  limited  to  practi¬ 
cally  eighty  delegates,  though  visi¬ 
tors  beyond  this  number  would  be 
welcome.  In  the  selection  of  dele¬ 
gates  it  is  desirable  that  there  should 
come  together  at  the  time  of  the 
conference  a  representative  group  of 
people  actually  working  for  the  blind 


and  by  reason  of  their  executive  po¬ 
sitions  able  to  bring  a  message  to 
America  and  to  apply  in  their  own 
fields  any  lessons  learned  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  program  is  to  include 
discussions  of  four  main  subjects,  as 
follows : 

1.  Education. 

2.  Employment  (including  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  one  end 
of  the  scale,  to  the  problem 
of  finding  markets  for  hand¬ 
made  goods  and  so  employ¬ 
ment  in  workshops,  at  the 
other). 

3.  Printing,  appliances,  libra¬ 
ries  and  museums. 

4.  Prevention,  welfare,  social 
service  and  pensions. 

In  the  organization  of  the  program 
it  is  expected  that  not  more  than 
four  formal  papers  will  be  presented 
on  each  of  the  four  days  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  to  be  followed  by  comment 
and  discussion.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  four  formal  program  days  a 
tour  of  certain  places  accessible,  in 
which  typical  work  for  the  blind  is 
being  conducted,  will  be  under¬ 
taken,  the  foreign  delegates  being 
accompanied  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  American  delegates  to  act  as 
sponsors  and  guides  in  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  means  and  methods  of 
work  done  in  this  country.  For  each 
of  the  four  program  sections  enu¬ 
merated  above  a  chairman  (Ameri¬ 
can)  and  a  rapporteur  would  be  se- 
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lected  who  would  specialize  during 
the  tour  upon  their  subjects  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  that  all  points  of 
special  interest  and  importance  ob¬ 
served  by  or  occurring  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  during  the  tour  shall  be  ade¬ 
quately  brought  out  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  following  the  tour.  Two  days 
would  be  consumed  in  bringing  to  a 
focus  the  observations  and  results 
of  the  conference  after  the  return 
to  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  time  of  holding  the  conference 
is  the  month  of  April,  1931.  The 
place,  New  York  City.  It  was  agreed 
after  a  full  discussion  that  the  offi¬ 
cial  language  of  the  conference  be 
English.  It  is  expected  that  inter¬ 
preters  will  be  available  for  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  language. 

In  making  the  choice  of  delegates 
the  European  countries  were  allotted 
a  representation  of  not  to  exceed 
forty-four  and  the  maximum  atten¬ 
dance  of  delegates  from  each  of  the 
various  countries  was  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  extent  of  the 
work  done  in  them.  To  arrange  fully 
for  the  attendance  of  any  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  by  reason  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  position  should  be  dele¬ 
gates  it  was  agreed  to  provide  for  an 
adequate  number  of  guides  to  ac¬ 
company  such  sightless  delegates. 

To  the  statement  of  the  object  of 
the  conference  the  Committee  on 
Personnel  and  Program  gave  careful 
consideration  with  the  result  that 
the  following  pronouncement  is 
hereby  promulgated:  The  objects  of 
this  conference  are,  first,  to  make 
common  cause  among  the  workers 
for  the  blind  in  all  nations  with  a 
view  to  bringing  to  pass  a  feeling 


of  friendship;  secondly,  to  bring 
knowledge  of  the  best  work  being 
done  for  the  blind  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  notice  of  other  countries ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  improve  the  stand¬ 
ard  and  the  status  of  work  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  world.  To 
secure  these  objects  in  their  double 
bearing  on  public  opinion  and  on 
those  already  engaged  in  the  work, 
it  is  essential  that  the  conference 
should  be  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  ability  and  high  purpose. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  delegates  will 
be  persons  who  are  not  so  much 
experts  on  limited  subjects  as  prac¬ 
tical  men  personally  responsible  for 
work  for  the  blind. 

New  Appointment  in  Connecticut 

Mr.  Jefferson  D.  Hicks  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  to  succeed  Mr. 
Jarvis  C.  Worden,  who  will  leave 
the  employ  of  the  State  Board  Sep¬ 
tember  1st  to  become  director  of  the 
newly  organized  work  in  Rhode 
Island.  An  account  of  Mr.  Word¬ 
en’s  appointment  in  new  territory 
will  be  found  on  page  17. 

Mr.  Hicks  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Batavia  School  for  the  Blind  and  a 
brother  of  Gordon  Plicks,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Connecticut  School 
for  the  Blind.  He  has  served  as 
director  of  the  tuning  and  manual 
training  departments  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  School  for  the  Blind  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years.  Mr.  Hicks  will 
begin  his  new  duties  in  Connecticut 
September  1st. 


Getting  Jobs  for  Blind  People 

By  Guy  Nickerson* 

Placement  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 


WE  ARE  all  familiar  with  the 
benefits  resulting  from  an 
active  Placement  Campaign 
and  we  all  realize  that  these  bene¬ 
fits  vary  considerably  in  different 
localities.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a 
section  where  there  is  no  established 
working  center  or  shop  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Placement  Agent  must 
be  very  complex,  while  in  a  section 
where  there  is  a  well  organized  shop 
his  problems  are  somewhat  simpli¬ 
fied. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
is  true  but  I  am  only  giving  you  two 
which  convince  me  that  this  is  the 
case.  We  all  know  that  we  cannot 
place  every  individual  on  account  of 
age,  handicap  or  personality  and  yet 
many  of  the  individuals  whom  we 
cannot  place  are  anxious  and  able 
to  work  and  for  these  the  shop  fur¬ 
nishes  an  opportunity.  My  second 
reason  is  that  Placement  like  every 
worthy  enterprise  needs  advertise¬ 
ment  and  the  men  in  the  shop  will 
advertise  the  department  as  they 
will  talk  the  thing  over  and  discuss 
the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
men  who  have  been  placed  and  if 
any  have  been  very  successful  that 
fact  may  develop  some  new  place¬ 
ment  material. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are 
countless  blind  to  be  placed  but  once 
you  get  into  the  game  you  can  see 
the  number  shrinking  and  you  soon 


understand  the  reason  for  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  our  blind  can  be  counted  on 
for  suitable  placement  material. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  and 
in  few  cases  are  the  blind  wholly 
to  blame.  The  working  age  of  the 
blind  as  well  as  of  the  sighted  is 
rapidly  being  shortened ;  mechanical 
devices  elminate  many  who  are  not 
naturally  mechanical ;  physical  ex¬ 
aminations  bar  most  people  with  one 
handicap  and  certainly  those  with 
more  than  one ;  efficiency  and  prog¬ 
ress  are  the  demands  made  by  the 
employers  in  every  field  of  endeavor, 
and  they  do  not  have  faith  in  blind 
people’s  ability  to  be  either  efficient 
or  progressive,  unless  they  know 
that  they  have  been  trained  in  a 
given  direction  and  we  know  that 
few  of  our  blind  people  have  been 
trained  in  a  practical  way.  I  have 
often  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  blind 
person  to  give  a  job  a  trial  for  fear 
of  failure  and  I  know  it  is  hard  to 
find  jobs  for  the  blind  but  at  times 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  blind  man  for  a 
job.  i  : 

Opportunities  for  placement  are 
few  and  sincerely  honest  employers 
are  fewer.  Factory  jobs  and  stands 
usually  depend  on  a  General  Man¬ 
ager  who  can  give  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  the  idea  but  few  of 
them  have  a  real  desire  to  help  and 
I  wonder  quite  often  whether  these 
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General  Managers  are  holding  their 
jobs  on  account  of  their  ability  to 
refuse  to  aid  in  any  welfare  move¬ 
ment  or  because  they  own  a  block 
of  stock. 

The  opportunities  for  factory 
placements  are  diminished  by  every 
safety  or  efficiency  measure  adopted. 
Stand  openings  depend  largely  on 
general  business  conditions  and  are 
also  affected  by  the  efficiency  poli¬ 
cies  which  are  designed  to  save  time 
and  money  for  their  employer  at 
the  expense  of  the  employees’  con¬ 
venience. 

I  have  found  that  in  addition  to 
the  Placement  Agent’s  acquired 
knowledge  of  business  locations  and 
conditions  in  his  section  there  are 
some  theoretical  guides  which  help 
the  Placement  Agent  considerably. 
In  our  city,  we  have  the  Directory 
of  Directors,  which  tells  who’s  who 
in  any  factory  or  business  of  any 
importance. 

Our  State  publishes  a  book  known 
as  the  Annual  Directory  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Affairs,  which  classifies  all  in¬ 
dustries  according  to  counties  and 
gives  sizes  and  locations  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  concerns.  Our  State  also  pub¬ 
lishes  a  list  of  plants  who  give  out 
work  to  be  done  in  the  home  and 
requires  that  all  individuals  doing 
homework  must  be  registered  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  In¬ 
dustry. 

* 

I  am  sure  that  the  survey  of 
placement  work,  which  is  being 
made  by  the  American  Foundation, 
will  prove  very  valuable  to  every 
Placement  Agent  and  I  think  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  assist  them 
collect  information  regarding  jobs 
held  by  blind  people. 


In  the  past  four  years,  we  have 
placed  more  than  thirty  people  in 
factory  jobs  and  have  established 
fourteen  others  in  paying  business 
enterprises.  My  sources  of  encour¬ 
agement  have  been  the  monthly 
reports  which  have  come  from  Miss 
Evelyn  McKay,  Research  Agent, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
the  ideas  which  our  blind  bring  to 
me,  which  we  might  call  “hunches,” 
and  the  fact  that  many  blind  people 
are  succeeding  in  one  line  or  another 
without  our  help  and  are  giving  us 
new  ideas  for  other  cases.  For 
example :  one  of  our  girls  has  re¬ 
cently  started  a  circulating  library 
and  I  hope  that  I  will  find  other 
blind  people  who  will  become  in¬ 
terested  in  this  idea. 

I  have  always  admired  and  re¬ 
spected  Walter  G.  Holmes  for  many 
things,  but  most  of  all  for  his  in¬ 
sistence  that  the  blind  can  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  deal  in  the  field  of 
salesmanship  and  I  have  come  to 
feel  that  more  of  our  blind  should 
be  employed  in  selling,  not  only 
articles  made  by  the  blind,  but  also 
other  profitable  lines.  Most  of 
us  abhor  salesmanship,  especially 
house  to  house  canvassing,  but  I 
believe  that  if  every  blind  person 
were  given  a  comprehensive  course 
in  professional  salesmanship  we 
would  find  that  the  law  of  average 
would  supply  quite  a  number  of 
efficient  salesmen  who  would  love 
to  sell  because  of  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  new  people  and  from  the 
profits  which  they  would  derive 
from  intensive  canvassing. 

Editor’s  Note : — The  practical  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  accompanying  article  was  given  in  a 
paper  read  in  one  of  the  sectional  meetings  at 
the  A.A.W.B.  convention  in  Wawasee,  Indiana, 
in  June  of  1929. 


Holiday  in  England 

By  Helen  Keller* 


Editor’s  Note — For  the  first  time  Helen  Keller 
crossed  the  ocean  last  spring  and  visited  England 
accompanied  by  her  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
and  Miss  Polly  Thomson.  Her  appreciation  of  new 
scenes  and  experiences  has  been  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  in  letters  to  a  friend  in  this  country.  A 
few  excerpts  follow: 

COME  with  us  into  Cornwall. 
Once  having  crossed  the  Ta¬ 
mar,  we  were  as  free  of  our 
past  as  the  Israelites  were  free  of 
Egypt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  When  our  car  glided  off 
the  ferry,  Polly’s  bright  eyes  lighted 
on  the  “Queen’s  Arms,”  a  tiny 
whitewashed  tavern  on  the  roadside. 
Its  aged  oaken  door  wouldn’t  be 
opened  for  two  hours,  the  driver 
told  us.  In  a  minute  we  were  in 
what  they  call  here  a  country  lane. 
We  followed  a  tributary  of  the  Ta¬ 
mar  which  we  glimpsed  through  a 
mist  of  green.  The  trees  were  just 
budding.  The  willows  were  already 
in  leaf,  and  I  could  smell  the  virgin 
grass  and  reeds  —  a  tide  of  green 
advancing  upon  the  silver-grey 
stream.  It  was  misting,  and  soft 
clouds  were  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  the  sky  which,  Teacher 
said,  had  the  effect  of  intensifying 
the  greenness,  until  the  land  seemed 
a  great  emerald.  Soon  we  passed 
the  stream  and  went  speeding  be¬ 
tween  grassy  hedges  thick  with 
primroses  and  violets.  I  had  to  get 
out  of  the  car  half  a  dozen  times 
and  feel  the  blue  pools  of  dog- 
violets  and  the  cascades  of  golden 
primroses.  I  had  never  touched 
anything  like  it  before,  not  even  in 


California.  Nothing  I  had  read  had 
given  me  any  idea  of  what  an  Eng¬ 
lish  hedge  was  like.  I  imagined 
such  hedges  were  planted,  and  grew 
straight  from  the  ground  as  a  privet 
hedge  grows.  But  they  aren’t  like 
that  at  all. 

Like  many  other  beautiful  things 
in  England,  the  hedge-rows  have 
their  origin  in  homely  necessity. 
When  the  land  was  cleared  for 
crops  and  pastures,  and  lanes  were 
cut  through  them  which  in  time  be¬ 
came  roads,  the  sods,  loose  stones 
and  underbrush  were  left  on  the 
sides,  forming  mounds.  As  the  cen¬ 
turies  passed,  these  mounds  became 
each  year  thicker,  higher  and  more 
inviting  to  wild  things  seeking  a 
place  of  habitation.  The  farmers 
kept  them  trimmed  without  taking 
from  them  any  of  their  uniqueness. 
All  kinds  of  wild  flowers,  ferns  and 
brambles  have  found  a  home  on 
these  great  banks,  and  in  some 
places  rows  of  trees,  some  very 
large,  spring  up  from  seeds  scat¬ 
tered  by  the  winds,  forming  a  super¬ 
hedge.  A  blackthorn,  laurel,  broom, 
hawthorn  and  wild  cherry  are  very 
fond  of  the  hedges,  and  lavish  upon 
them  all  their  beauty  and  fragrance. 
Every  field  in  Cornwall  is  bordered 
by  these  hedg'es,  which  are  entered 
either  through  a  gate  or  over  a  log 
or  stone  stile.  I  have  clambered 
over  many  of  these  gates  and  stiles. 
The  farmers  don’t  object  so  long  as 
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one  is  careful  to  close  the  gate.  The 
cattle  and  sheep,  grazing  in  the 
lovely  pastures,  are  so  friendly,  they 
merely  lift  up  their  heads  when  we 
pass.  If  the  lambs  bleat,  the  ewes 
look  at  them  reprovingly.  One  day 
when  I  was  resting  in  a  pasture,  the 
sheep  came  up  and  sniffed  my  dress 
— a  corn-flower  blue  color — appar¬ 
ently  uncertain  whether  to  eat  it  or 
not.  In  all  Cornwall  there  isn’t  an 
unfenced  field  such  as  we  see  every¬ 
where  in  America.  All  this  land, 
except  parts  of  the  moors,  is  kept 
under  cultivation. 

The  fishing  villages  of  Cornwall 
are  very  picturesque  seen  either 
from  the  beaches  or  the  hilltops,  with 
all  their  boats  riding  to  their  moor¬ 
ings  or  sailing  about  in  the  harbor. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  spec¬ 
tacles  that  has  been  described  to 
me  is  the  boats  drifting  on  the  dark 
waters  at  night  with  their  lights 
twinkling.  The  scene  is  most  peace¬ 
ful,  not  a  sound  reaches  the  shore. 
For,  as  I  said  before,  the  fishermen 
are  silent.  Teacher  and  Polly  give 
me  such  vivid  word-pictures  that 
I  am  spellbound.  When  the  moon, 
large  and  serene,  floats  up  the  sky, 
leaving  in  the  water  a  long  track 
of  brightness,  like  a  plough  break¬ 
ing  up  a  soil  of  silver,  I  can  only 
sigh  my  ecstasy. 

The  coast  villages,  beautiful  in 
the  sunshine,  are  glorified  by  the 
moonlight.  The  houses  nestle  in  the 
rocks,  and  seem  a  part  of  them.  Each 
house  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall, 
which  prevents  the  garden  from 
sliding  into  the  water,  and  the  effect 


is  of  hanging  gardens,  the  flowers 
cascading  over  the  rocks  in  aston¬ 
ishing  profusion.  When  we  came 
here  the  middle  of  April,  the  walls 
were  covered  with  daffodils,  violets 
and  primroses,  wall-flowers,  forget- 
me-nots  and  a  pure  white  flower 
called  snow-on-the-mountain.  After 
the  primroses  and  violets  came  wild 
hyacinths,  very  fragrant,  with  long, 
pliant  stems  and  dainty  blue  bells 
ringing  the  changes  of  spring  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  Cornwall, 
narcissi,  or  “sweet  Nancys’’  as  they 
are  called  here,  wind-flowers  (ane¬ 
mones)  very  large  and  brilliant,  and 
the  delicate  English  daisy,  always 
attended  by  the  golden  buttercup, 
and  the  ragged  robin,  or  wild  gera¬ 
nium.  Then  came  the  rhododen¬ 
drons  and  azaleas.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  ever  seen  rhododendrons  grow 
into  trees.  We  hadn’t,  and  their 
crimson  splendor  took  away  our 
breath.  We  saw  one  hedge  of  them 
that  is  nine  miles  long — a  blaze  of 
color.  Before  the  rhododendrons 
were  quite  gone,  there  came  billows 
of  apple,  pear  and  cherry  blossoms, 
mingled  with  the  scents  of  lilac  and 
honeysuckle.  Now  the  hawthorn, 
the  roses,  peonies  and  blue-flags  are 

•  •  f 

holding  high  carnival  in  the  lanes. 
I  nose  through  this  tangled  wonder¬ 
land,  touching  the  flowers  until  my 
fingers  tingle,  and  breathing  their 
perfume  until  my  senses  ache ! 
Whatever  way  the  wind  blows,  it 
brings  with  it  the  odors  of  gorse 
and  the  countless  wild  flowers  that 
grow  untainted,  as  if  in  the  whole 
world  there  were  no  such  things  as 
smokestacks,  crowded  cities  and 
subways. 

Cornish  dwellings  are  very  inter- 
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esting.  The  houses  are  small,  and  I 
can  feel  them  from  door  to  chimney¬ 
pot  without  much  difficulty.  To  be 
wind-and-watertig'ht  is  the  common 
idea  of  a  comfortable  abode.  On  the 
moors  and  on  the  coast  the  houses 
are  of  stone.  If  stone  is  scarce,  the 
yellow  earth  is  mixed  with  a  little 
chopped  straAv  to  make  the  walls 
that  resemble  the  soil.  When  they 
are  covered  with  thatch  and  half 
hidden  with  creepers,  roses  and  wis¬ 
taria,  they  are  very  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  Thatched  roofs  are  still  to 

_  r 

be  seen  here.  Everywhere  the 
fishermen’s  idea  of  comfort  is  snug¬ 
ness.  His  first  thought  is  a  dry  shel¬ 
ter  for  his  nets,  fishing-gear,  sails 
and  spars.  Above  he  constructs  a 
loft,  which  he  divides  into  tiny 
rooms  fitted  up  with  lockers  like  the 
cabin  of  a  ship.  He  builds  as  near 
the  harbor  as  possible.  He  gets  down 
to  the  ground  by  means  of  stone  steps 
which  have  the  appearance  of  the 
gangway  of  a  ship.  He  even  makes 
a  hatch  in  the  kitchen  which  he  lifts 
when  he  descends  into  the  cellar, 
just  as  we  would  go  down  into  the 
hold  of  a  ship.  He  likes  to  jump 
out  of  his  boat  and  into  his  bed  in 
the  shortest  time  possible,  he  detests 
walking  any  more  than  he  can  help 
after  landing.  For  this  reason  the 
idea  of  a  street  never  enters  his 
head.  That  is  why  the  streets  of 
Newly  n,  St.  Ives',  Mevagissey, 
Fowey  (pronounced  Foy),  Polperro 
and  Looe  are  so  erratic  and  fasci¬ 
nating.  One  person  can  block  up 
the  whole  thoroughfare  in  one  of 
these  villages.  Were  it  not  for  the 


flowers  that  adorn  the  fishermen’s 
dwellings  they  would  be  rather  un¬ 
couth  ;  but  when  geraniums,  roses, 
fuchsias  and  jasmine  cover  them 
they  are  charming. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  old  churches  of  Cornwall, 
with  their  massive  portals,  arches 
and  square  towers,  show  more  re¬ 
gard  for  architectural  details.  The 
Norman  towers  I  can’t  touch,  but 
I  can  reach  the  arches  and  feel  the 
carved  screens  between  the  body  of 
the  church  and  the  altar.  In  the 
little  Talland  church,  which  isn’t  far 
from  us,  luscious  grapes,  wine¬ 
glasses,  keys,  shields,  crowns  and 
many  other  objects  are  carved  on 
the  ends  of  the  pews.  The  pews  of 
the  gentry  in  these  old  churches  are 
always  separated  from  those  of  the 
common  folk.  Under  the  stone  aisles 
are  buried  the  first  families  of  the 
land.  The  lettering  on  the  slabs  is 
still  distinct  after  several  hundred 
years.  I  read  the  date  1671  on  the 
baptismal  font  at  the  Talland 
church.  There,  too,  under  the  en¬ 
trance  arch,  opposite  the  church 
door,  I  was  shocked  to  find  the 
stocks  where  prisoners  used  to  be 
pilloried.  The  cramped  stone  seat 
where  they  suffered  made  my  bones 
ache,  and  the  holes  where  their  arms 
were  held  as  in  a  vise  sickened  me. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  feelings 
of  Christian  people  who  passed  those 
poor  wretches  on  their  way  to  wor¬ 
ship  Him  who  said  “Let  him  who 
has  committed  no  sin  cast  the  first 
stone.  ” 


A.  C.  Ellis, 
native  of 
Texas,  has 
succeeded 
E.  E.  Bramlette 
as  head 
of  the 
American 
Printing 
House 
for  the 
Blind. 


New  Superintendent  of  the  American  Printing 

House  for  the  Blind 


MR.  A.  C.  ELLIS,  of  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Ellis  is  a  native  Texan, 
an  ex-service  man,  thirty-four  years 
of  age.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Sam 
Houston  State  Teachers  College, 
and  has  had  two  years  work  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Delta  Kappa,  honorary  educa¬ 
tional  fraternity.  His  major  work 
in  college  has  been  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  and  educational  psy¬ 
chology.  For  twelve  years  he  has 
served  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas 


as  Principal  and  Superintendent,  and 
for  three  years  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  accepting  the  position  offered 
him  Mr.  Ellis  wrote  the  President 
and  Trustees  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind : 

“I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  con¬ 
firming  the  recommendation  of  the 
special  nominating  committee.  The 
nomination  was  unsought,  unex¬ 
pected  and  came  as  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  me.  However,  after  due 
deliberation  and  careful  analysis  of 
the  possibilities  for  development  and 
service  at  the  Printing  House,  I 
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have  decided  to  accept  the  position 
offered  me  and  pledge  you  my  best 
efforts. 

“The  policy  of  the  Printing  House 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  wid¬ 
est  possible  service  to  the  blind ; 
this  policy  based  upon  research, 
improved  methods,  and  such  econ- 
omy  as  can  be  derived  from  sound 
business  principles  compatible  with 
the  needs  of  the  institutions  and  in¬ 
dividuals  served.  It  seems  certain 
that  much  can  be  gained  by  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  schools  and  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  as  to  the  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  embossing  Braille 
literature.  T  h  e  superintendents 
should  realize  that  the  Printing- 
House  has  a  vital  part  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  and  that  to 
strengthen  the  Printing  House  is  to 
aid  all  the  schools.  It  shall  be  my 
first  task  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  superintendents  certain  def¬ 
inite  ways  in  which  they  can  co¬ 
operate  with  us  in  enlarging  our 
usefulness.  If  this  spirit  of  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  can  be 
brought  about  during  the  first  year, 
I  shall  be  gratified.” 

Books  in  Big  Type 

Workers  for  the  blind  are  always 
interested  in  any  effort  to  relieve 
eye  strain.  The  attention  of  the 
Foundation  has  recently  been  called 
to  a  series  of  small  bound  books 
which  are  being  published  by  the 
William  Bradford  Press,  207  West 
25th  Street,  New  York,  who  are 
building  up  a  Big  Type  Library  for 
the  use  of  persons  who  find  the  read¬ 
ing  of  ink  type  of  the  ordinary  size 
somewhat  trying.  These  books  are 


of  special  interest  to  persons  who 
are  conscious  of  eye  strain  while 
reading  on  trains  and  trolley  cars. 

The  books  contain  sixty-four  pages 
and  cover,  are  printed  in  a  conveni¬ 
ent  5"  x  8"  size,  and  sell  for  ten  cents 
a  copy.  The  type  used  is  twelve 
point  Century  Expanded,  which  is 
about  as  large  as  most  fourteen 
point  types.  Twenty  titles  are  al¬ 
ready  available,  among  them  being 
“A  Case  of  Identity,”  “Across 
China,”  “Baron  Munchausen’s  Fab¬ 
rications,”  “Bardell  vs.  Pickwick,” 
“Death  of  Socrates,”  “Early  Experi¬ 
ences  of  Benjamin  Franklin,”  “Lord 
Chesterfield  to  His  Son,”  “Six 
AY eeks  in  the  Life  of  Samuel  Pepys,” 
“The  Rubaiyat,”  and  others. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  the  “Story 
of  the  Young  Man  with  the  Tray  of 
Tarts”  from  the  Suicide  Club ; 
Emerson’s  essay  of  “Napoleon,  the 
Man  of  the  World”;  “The  Ancient 
Mariner,”  the  entire  work  is  printed. 
In  others,  selections  have  been 
chosen  from  the  outstanding  parts 
of  the  books.  For  instance,  in 
“Stanley  Finds  Livingstone”  only 
the  end  of  the  book  which  contains 
an  exceedingly  exciting  climax,  has 
been  taken.  In  “Don  Quixote”  the 
beginning  of  the  story  is  given,  tell¬ 
ing*  how  he  started  on  his  mad 
career,  was  dubbed  Knight  in  an 
Inn,  interfered  between  a  master 
and  a  boy,  was  badly  beaten  and 
returned  home,  hired  Sancho  Panza 
and  started  battle  with  Avindmills. 

In  no  case  is  the  text  scrappy  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  publishers  have 
made  a  good  start  in  this  collection, 
and  should  receive  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  persons  interested  in  this 
kind  of  printing. 


New  Superintendent  for  Texas  School 


MR.  W.  E.  ALLEN,  who  has 
been  appointed  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind,  sends  some  interesting- 
data  regarding  his  preparation  for 
the  position.  He  says: 

“I  received  all  my  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind,  attended  the  University  of 
Texas,  was  employed  as  Teacher  of 
Spanish  in  this  school  for  six  years 
and  as  Principal  for  four  years.  *1 
graduated  from  High  School  in  1916 
and  spent  the  years  1917-18  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  several  years  of  musical 
education  which  I  had  attained  at 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind.  The 


most  noteworthy  work  in  music 
during  this  period  was  two  months 
in  the  American  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Chicago,  under  the  late 
David  Bispham.  On  account  of  the 
extreme  financial  conditions  at  that 
time,  I  discontinued  my  musical 
studies  and  accepted  the  position  as 
Teacher  of  Spanish  at  this  school. 

“During  the  time  I  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  Principal,  I  have  made  a 
special  effort  to  solve  the  problem 
of  time  allotment  in  the  broad 
schedule  of  this  school.  I  believe 
this  is  a  problem  which  should  be 
faced  squarely  by  the  administrators 
of  all  schools  of  this  character. 


W.  E.  Allen 
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“As  Superintendent  of  this  school, 
I  intend  to  study  the  vocational  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  blind  and  to  experi¬ 
ment  to  a  slight  degree  with  some 
of  those  vocations  which  are  not 
pursued  in  our  school  at  this  time. 
I  also  hope  to  be  able  to  give  our 
students  some  form  of  social  train¬ 
ing  which  will  enable  them  to  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  both  small  and 
large  communities  without  attract¬ 
ing  so  much  attention  that  the  by¬ 
stander  will  be  tempted  to  utter 
under  his  breath,  ‘There  goes  a  blind 
man/  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  goal  will  not  be  easily  attained, 
but  I  feel  that  the  blind  child  should 
be  given  the  best  training,  especially 
since  we  control  his  whole  existence 
at  the  most  impressionable  time  of 
his  life. 

“I  am  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
married,  and  am  partially  sighted.” 

New  Office  in  Rhode  Island 

Jarvis  C.  Worden,  for  two  years 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  office  of  supervisor  for  the 
blind  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bureau 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Worden  will  be¬ 
gin  his  work  in  Rhode  Island,  Sep¬ 
tember  1  and  will  have  an  office 
in  the  State  Capitol  at  Providence. 
The  new  bureau  will  maintain  a 
register  of  the  blind,  a  placement 
service  and  vocational  guidance; 
will  have  charge  of  the  home  teach¬ 
ing,  workshops  and  salesrooms ;  and 
will  assist  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Training  in  its  work  for  the 
blind.  An  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  the  Avork  which  will  be 
started  under  favorable  auspices. 


Mr.  Worden,  the  new  supervisor, 
is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University 
and  the  Hartford  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  He  has  had  rather  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  pastorates  and  his  church 
work  has  been  marked  by  note¬ 
worthy  interest  in  the  social  service 
phases  of  the  ministry.  He  resigned 
from  a  Hartford  Church  over  two 
years  ago  to  enter  the  social  service 
field  and  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  with  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind. 
In  this  field  he  has  had  varied  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  organization  which 
is  unique  in  its  complete  contact 
with  every  activity  of  work  for  the 
blind.  Mr.  Worden  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Lake  Wawasee  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  met 
there  some  of  the  leaders  in  the 
work.  He  is  married  and  has  four 
children. 

Large  Type  Music 

The  Lighthouse  Music  School  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  now  definitely  perfected 
its  system  of  printing  large  type 
music  and  has  made  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  with  various  publishers 
to  do  this  reprinting  at  a  cost  price 
for  all  organizations  interested  in 
partially  blind  persons  who  may 
find  it  necessary  to  use  this  music. 
A  catalog  of  the  music  available  will 
soon  be  published  and  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  Special  orders  will 
also  be  filled  if  time  enough  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  the  work.  The  price 
for  this  music  will  be  small  and  no 
profit  will  be  made  in  producing  this 
enlarged  type  for  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 


Barton  Cooper, 
fifteen 
years 
of  age, 
plays  golf 
without 
being  able 
to  see 
the  balls. 


A  Blind  Boy  Who  Plays  Golf 


A  YEAR  or  two  ago  when  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  began 
carrying  stories  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Barton  Cooper,  a  blind 
boy  of  San  Diego,  California,  featur¬ 
ing  him  as  a  golf  player,  it  seemed 
almost  incredible.  Believing  that  no 
one  knew  Barton  quite  as  intimately 
as  his  mother,  the  Editor  of  the  Out¬ 
look  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cooper,  asking 
her  to  verify  the  newspaper  state¬ 
ment.  In  the  reply,  Mrs.  Cooper, 
like  a  good  mother,  places  Barton’s 
scholarship  record  before  his  aston¬ 
ishing  accomplishment  on  the  golf 
court.  She  says : 

“Barton  plays  almost  no  golf  dur¬ 


ing  the  school  term,  due  to  lack  of 
time.  He  is  now  completing  his 
third  year  at  high  school  and  has 
successfully  carried  four  major  sub¬ 
jects  and  a  minor.  In  addition,  he 
takes  piano  lessons  and  practices 
daily.  He  was  fifteen  June  1,  1930. 
During  the  summer  vacation  he 
plays  golf  regularly  and  enjoys  it 
immensely.  In  his  last  round  which 
he  played  in  December,  he  shot  47 
for  nine  holes.  When  playing 
regularly  his  score  runs  from  40  to 
46  for  nine  holes.  His  drives  are 
amazing,  but  his  short  game  needs 
practice.  He  has  played  for  two 
years.” 


What  I  Found  in  American  Institutes  for  the  Blind 

By  Dr.  Ernst  Kortschak 
Director,  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Graz,  Austria 


SOME  good  friends  in  the  United 
States  invited  me  to  come  to 
America  to  visit  them,  but  also 
to  gather  impressions  in  the  insti¬ 
tutes  for  the  blind  over  there.  The 
Austrian  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  gave  me  several  introductions. 
The  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York  willingly  made  out  a 
complete  itinerary  that  brought  me 
in 'the  short  time  of  three  months 
through  the  largest  cities  of  the 
East  and  the  Middle  West,  and  also 
kindly  announced  my  arrival  to  the 
institutes  that  I  visited.  In  all  these 
institutes  I  got  the  kindest  recep¬ 
tion  and  found  the  greatest  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  me  acquainted  with 
the  organizations  and  their  working- 
methods.  This  splendid  cooperation, 
together  with  my  own  wish  to  make 
my  trip  as  profitable  as  possible, 
must  necessarily  result  in  my  re¬ 
turning  to  my  home  with  valuable 
impressions  and  experiences. 

When  I  describe  some  of  these 
experiences  for  the  readers  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  it  is  done 
with  the  modest  hope  that  among 
the  American  friends  of  the  blind 
there  will  be  found  some  interest  for 
seeing  the  picture  of  American  work 
for  the  blind  through  European 
eyes.  It  is  also  done  with  the  cor¬ 
dial  wish  to  give  my  thanks  through 
these  pages  to  those  that  received 


me  so  hospitably  and  gave  me  so 
much  help. 

I  ivas  not  unprepared  for  this 
trip.  I  gained  much  information 
from  the  “Report  of  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  in  the  Various  Countries,” 
published  in  1929  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  Geneva.  Shortly  before  I 
left  Europe,  I  received  the  magazine 
“Der  Blindenfreund”  with  the  ar¬ 
ticle  “American  Work  for  the  Blind” 
by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Peiser,  de¬ 
scribing  the  author’s  own  experi¬ 
ences  in  America.  But  even  the 
best  descriptions  cannot  replace  the 
value  of  personal  experience.  A 
teacher  of  the  blind  knows  this  bet¬ 
ter  than  anybody  else. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  I  could 
not  cover  every  phase  of  the  work 
in  the  institutions  that  I  visited.  I 
had  to  limit  myself  to  certain  main 
lines.  These  could  be  expressed  in 
three  questions.  “What  is  America 
doing  for  the  training  of  the  blind 
youth?”  “How  is  the  blind  over 
there  being  prepared  for  a  life  as 
an  independent  breadwinner?”  and 
“Which  occupations  are  open  to  the 
majority  of  blind  people,  not  only 
for  the  few  exceptions?”  These 
questions  would  naturally  occur  to 
me  as  leader  of  an  institute  as  well 
as  workshops  and  homes  for  the 
blind.  I  sought  the  answers  in 
twelve  institutes,  nine  workshops, 
five  libraries  and  printing  houses, 
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and  in  conferences  with  representa¬ 
tives  for  six  Commissions  for  the 
Blind.  I  was  also  greatly  interested 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  blind 
and  those  with  low  vision,  but  only 
secondary  to  the  interests  expressed 
in  the  above  mentioned  three  ques¬ 
tions. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  in  American  residential 
schools  to  minimize  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  “institutional  training” 
as  opposed  to  training  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  It  has  always  been  of  the  deep¬ 
est  concern  to  me  as  head  of  an  in¬ 
stitute  to  try  to  make  the  institute 
as  like  a  home  as  possible.  I  am,  of 
course,  not  the  only  director  of  an 
institute  for  the  blind  in  Austria  and 
Germany  to  whom  this  concern  is 
important,  I  know  that  all  my  col¬ 
leagues  often  discuss  this  question. 
Many  of  them  have  sought  a  remedy 


in  substituting  smaller  school  com¬ 
munities  for  classes.  This  means 
dividing  the  larger  school  commu¬ 
nity.  into  smaller  and  possibly  homo¬ 
geneous  study-families.  It  is  clear 
that  this  family  arrangement  in 
many  ways  is  continued  outside  the 
school  room.  But  this  custom  could 
only  be  introduced  in  very  few  of 
our  institutions.  In  America,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  larger  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  classes  are  kept,  while 
the  family  life  is  introduced  in  the 
institutes  outside  of  school  hours. 

The  fortunate  arrangements  of 
the  buildings  make  it  possible  al¬ 
ready  in  the  bedrooms  to  carry  out 
a  thorough  division,  as  two,  or  at 
most  three  pupils,  in  one  sleeping 
room  is  the  rule.  I  also  noticed  this 
separation  in  the  dining  rooms.  Five 
or  six  pupils  at  one  table,  with  a  teach¬ 
er  or  an  older  student  presiding,  was 
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an  arrangement  naturally  making 
for  family  atmosphere.  I  liked  this 
so  well  that  I  immediately  upon  my 
return  home  gave  our  carpenter  an 
order  to  change  the  long*  tables  in 
our  dining  room,  intended  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  students,  into  small  ones. 
Tastefully  set  tables,  decorated  with 
lfowers,  complete  the  impression  of 
family  life.  Nicely  furnished  par¬ 
lors  are  open  to  the  students  for 
their  hours  of  liberty. 

HoAvever,  permit  me  one  remark. 
I  would  not  dare  to  set  the  tables 
so  elegantly  nor  furnish  the  parlors 
so  grandly  as  I  saw  it  done  in  many 
of  the  American  institutes,  even  if 
the  necessary  money  was  available 
in  Austria.  I  should  fear  to  accus¬ 
tom  my  pupils  to  comforts  that 
would  not  be  available  to  them  in 
their  later  life  outside  the  institu¬ 
tion  ;  in  that  way  the  cause  for  later 
dissatisfaction  might  be  provided.  I 
prefer  there  our  principle  of  not 
raising  the  blind  pupils  too  high 
above  the  simple  milieu  of  their 
homes,  so  that  needs  are  not  born 
that  later  could  not  be  satisfied. 
Naturally,  I  mean  by  this  not  the 
exemplary  cleanliness  that  I  met  with 
in  all  the  institutes  without  excep¬ 
tion,  nor  the  flowers  on  the  tables. 
Neither  do  I  disregard  the  fact  that 
in  America  the  general  standard  of 
living  is  higher  than  in  Europe  and 
that  the  habit  of  good  table  etiquette 
is  very  important  for  many  blind 
persons  later  in  life. 

A  great  advantage  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  institutes  for  the  blind  have 
over  those  in  my  home  country  is 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  live  in  the  institutes  and 
even  right  among  the  blind  students. 


I  give  great  credit  to  my  American 
colleagues  for  doing  this.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  how  living 
in  an  institution  involves  the  teacher 
in  numerous  tasks  requiring  special 
sacrifices.  But  the  advantages  of 
this  arrangement  are  worth  the 
trouble  and  the  sacrifices. 

This  formation  of  small  families 
inside  the  institution  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  educational  measure  as  well  as 
good  preparation  for  the  later  life 
of  the  blind  in  the  active  world.  But 
the  American  institutes  do  still  more 
preparatory  work.  Exemplary  is  the 
training  in  physical  culture.  The 
blind  suffer  under  the  knowledge 
that  they  differ  from  the  seeing  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  clumsy  and  helpless 
movements.  The  excellent  physical 
culture  in  America  guards  against 
this  feeling.  I  found  there  exercises 
like  running  and  roller  skating  that 
are  almost  unknown  with  us. 
Matches  between  the  various  insti¬ 
tutes  serve  to  stimulate  these  activ¬ 
ities.  Valuable  are  also  the  swim¬ 
ming  pools  that  are  found  in  the 
institutes,  thus  making  swimming- 
possible  also  in  the  cold  seasons, 
while  we  can  only  make  swimming 
accessible  to  our  students  during 
the  summer.  Good  posture  and  a 
sure  gait  are  the  results  of  systema¬ 
tic  culture.  Also,  it  is  surely  valuable 
that  some  institutes  permit  the  older 
male  and  female  blind  students  to 
invite  seeing  girls  and  boys  to  their 
dances.  As  important  is  the  ar¬ 
rangement  that  the  blind  students 
often  may  visit  their  families  during 
the  school  year.  Finally  I  shall 
mention  the  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  living  in  the  institute  to  re¬ 
mind  pupils  of  faults  of  posture. 
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An  important  problem  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  to  make  the 
students  so  familiar  with  the  forms 
of  polite  behavior  that  these  become 
matters  of  fact.  The  seeing  student 
learns  these  forms  by  watching 
other  people.  The  instinct  of  imita¬ 
tion,  the  wish  to  be  like  the  grown 
up  people,  the  opportunity  of  being 
reminded  of  these  forms  in  his  fam¬ 
ily  life  and  outside,  all  lead  the  see¬ 
ing  child  naturally  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  forms.  This  is  much  more 
difficult  for  the  blind.  He  lacks  the 
visually  perceived  example.  To  that 
is  added  blind  people’s  inclination 
to  adopt  a  passive  and  reserved  at¬ 
titude  towards  strangers.  A  great 
many  occupations  for  the  blind  re¬ 
quire  a  hunting  for  customers  and  a 
polite,  natural  manner  towards 
them.  In  our  institution  we  there¬ 
fore  give  one  hour  a  week  to  social 
training,  theoretical  and  practical. 
In  the  American  institutes  the  con¬ 
stant  connection  with  the  teachers  is 


a  valuable  help  in  introducing  good 
manners  to  the  blind.  I  was  very 
pleased  with  the  custom  of  having 
the  older  students  conducting  the 
visitors  through  the  buildings  of  the 
institutes,  and  at  meal  time  having 
them  take  over  the  duties  of  hosts. 
A  splendid  training  in  independence 
and  in  good  manners.  I  found  one 
institute  where  the  oldest  and  most 
able  students  were  living  in  one 
house  on  the  grounds  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  without  the  control  of  a  teacher. 

The  American  schools  for  the 
blind  are  so  arranged  that  they  give 
their  pupils  a  general  preparation 
for  later  life,  but  no  training  for  a 
specific  occupation.  This  principle 
is  very  commendable.  In  spite  of  it 
the  important  manual  training  is 
not  neglected.  The  institutes  have 
various  work  rooms  for  the  boys  as 
well  as  for  the  girls.  But  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  only  occupied  there  a 
short  time  each  day.  Carpentry, 
basket  making,  brush  and  broom 


This  young  woman,  robbed  of  sight  and  hearing,  is  “listen¬ 
ing”  to  hand-reading  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 

Graz,  Austria. 
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making,  wig  making,  pottery  are  all 
found  on  the  schedule.  Chicken 
farms,  some  pigs  that  are  cared  for 
by  the  students,  work  in  the  garden 
lead  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
girls  crochet,  knit  with  their  hands, 
learn  to  use  the  knitting  and  the 
sewing  machine  and  the  weaving 
loom.  A  well  adapted  school  kitchen 
serves  to  train  them  in  practical 
housekeeping.  They  also  have  to 
keep  their  own  rooms  in  exemplary 
good  order. 

Exceptions  to  the  division  of 
school  education  and  occupational 
training*  are  found  in  musical  edu¬ 
cation  and  piano  tuning.  The  basis 
for  musical  education,  singing,  is 
given  an  important  place  already  in 
the  kindergarten.  Everywhere  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  well  trained 
choirs.  Also  the  instruction  in  the 
playing  of  musical  instruments  is 
started  at  an  early  age.  Usually  the 
piano  is  preferred.  Most  institutes 
have  schools  for  piano  tuning,  in 
which  also  repairing  of  minor  in¬ 
juries  to  the  piano  is  taught. 

The  music  lessons  are  supported 
by  rhythmical  exercises.  Even  the 
pupils  in  the  kindergarten  form  a 
small  “orchestra”  with  a  drum,  a 
triangle,  tambourine,  and  other  per¬ 
cussion  instruments. 

As  important  preparation  for  later 
life  can  be  mentioned  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  typewriting. 

The  most  difficult  question  in 
work  for  the  blind  is  met  with  when 
the  students  leave  the  schools  where 
they  have  been  educated  to  go  out 
in  the  world  to  compete  with  the 
outside  world  for  the  gaining  of 
their  livelihood.  The  same  difficulty 


is  presented  when  a  person  blinded 
late  in  life  puts  the  question :  “What 
shall  I  do?  When  I  lost  my  sight  I 
lost  my  work,  but  I  still  want  to 
work  and  earn  my  living.” 

In  the  early  days  of  work  for  the 
blind  the  answer  to  this  question 
would  be  to  train  the  blind  in  one 
of  the  specific  occupations  for  the 
blind.  But  this  way  no  more  leads 
to  the  goal.  The  larger  factories  have 
today  suppressed  the  smaller  work¬ 
shops.  In  Austria  as  well  as  in  Ger¬ 
many  much  pains  is  taken  to  bring 
the  blind  worker  into  the  factories 
along  with  the  seeing.  There  the 
blind  can  perform  many  tasks  satis¬ 
factorily.  In  Germany  the  law  re¬ 
quires  that  in  each  factory  a  certain 
number  of  handicapped  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  blind,  shall  be  given 
work.  Austria  does  not  have  this 
rule.  But  I  had  expected  to  find 
similar  measures  in  America.  I 
found  just  the  opposite.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
monotony  of  factory  work  offer  the 
blind  many  hardships,  partly  because 
of  the  competition  with  seeing  work¬ 
ers.  The  noise  in  the  factories  is  a 
special  trouble.  There  are  in  Amer¬ 
ica  a  number  of  blind  persons  work¬ 
ing  in  the  factories,  but  the  agencies 
for  the  blind  try  to  ensure  them  an 
independent  livelihood  in  other 
ways. 

In  the  United  States  I  found  some 
large  workshops  for  the  blind  where 
products  were  shown  me  that  are 
not  made  by  the  blind  of  my  coun¬ 
try.  In  these  shops  there  were  for  the 
men  broom  making  and  rug  weav¬ 
ing,  for  the  women  also  weaving  and 
sewing  by  machine.  I  also  met  a 
blind  person  who  made  a  good  liv- 
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mg  repairing  tennis  rackets.  Music 
and  piano  tuning  are  successful  oc¬ 
cupations,  but  are  naturally  limited 
to  those  specially  gifted.  Typists 
and  telephone  operators  fill  their 
positions  very  well,  but  there  are 
not  very  many  of  them. 

I  was  specially  interested  in  the 
success  of  blind  stand  keepers  and 
insurance  salesmen.  There  are,  of 
course,  in  America  as  with  us,  a 
number  of  blind  people  in  learned 
professions  that  enjoy  great  respect 
for  their  work.  But  as  with  us  the 
number  is  limited.  I  noticed  the 
fact  that  the  workshops  as  a  rule 
were  not  connected  with  a  home  for 
the  blind,  but  that  the  workers  usu¬ 
ally  lived  in  their  own  homes.  This 
system  is  surely  to  be  preferred  to 
ours,  as  it  gives  the  blind  a  greater 
personal  freedom. 

A  profession  for  the  blind  that  I 
heard  about  for  the  first  time  in 
America  is  that  of  home  teacher.  I 
immediately  saw  the  advantages  of 
this  work  to  the  independent  blind 
person  and  especially  to  those 
blinded  in  later  life.  With  us  the 
institutes  for  the  blind  try  to  accom¬ 


plish  what  would  fall  under  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  home  teacher.  It  is  clear 
that  these  duties  can  only  be  incom¬ 
pletely  looked  after. 

I  have  in  these  lines  put  down  the 
most  essential  of  what  I  noticed  on 
my  trip  as  being  different  from  the 
Austrian  work  for  the  blind.  My 
notes  from  the  trip  contain  also  a 
great  number  of  more  detailed  ob¬ 
servations  which  I  could  not  include 
in  this  description  owing  to  lack  of 
space.  I  believe  that  the  readers  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  already 
have  gathered  from  these  lines  that 
I  brought  home  a  number  of  very 
valuable  experiences.  I  hope  that 
these  experiences  will  prove  valu¬ 
able  not  only  to  myself  personally, 
but  that  I  will  succeed  in  making 
them  of  use  also  to  the  Austrian 
blind. 

I  have  realized  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  American  workers  for  the 
blind  give  to  their  task.  It  is  my 
hope  that  they  will  see  my  thanks 
for  their  charming  hospitality  in  the 
promise  to  make  their  example  of 
benefit  to  the  blind  across  the  ocean. 


The  biennial  meetings  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  will  be  held  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  November  6  to 
8  on  invitation  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
officials  in  that  state.  Miss  Bertha  N.  Johnson  of  New  Jersey  is 
chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  and  serving  with  her  on 
the  committee  are  Miss  Mary  E.  French  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead  of  Connecticut.  Edward  Schuerer  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  is  president  of  the  conference  and  Stetson 
K.  Ryan,  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  secretary. 
Communications  regarding  the  conference  should  be  addressed 
to  one  of  these  officials. 


Mobile’s  Blind  Musicians 


MOBILE,  Alabama,  is  proud  of 
the  talent  of  a  number  of 
young  blind  people.  Anna 
Roberts,  Helen  Thelma  Verneuille 
and  George  Tremer  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  successful  in  the  field  of  en¬ 
tertainment.  Miss  Roberts,  when 
only  seven  years  old,  entered  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Talladega  and 
it  was  there  discovered  that  she  had 
much  musical  talent.  She  has  learned 
both  piano  and  violin,  and  when  it 
was  also  determined  that  she  had  a 
promising  voice,  she  studied  with 
Mabel  Heustiss  of  Mobile,  who  was 
successful  in  having  her  placed  in 
public  recitals  and  concerts.  In  1927 
she  won  the  Alabama  State  Con¬ 
test,  the  Atwater  Kent  Contest  for 
the  City  of  Mobile,  and  in  1929  the 


first  place  scholarship  under  Mme. 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink  in  her 
second  year  master  class  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  In  order  to 
enter  this  contest  Miss  Roberts  gave 
a  public  concert  which  defrayed  both 
her  mother’s  and  her  own  expenses 
to  Kansas  City.  For  the  past  year 
M  iss  Roberts  has  been  studying  with 
a  teacher  in  Chicago.  She  is  broad¬ 
casting  over  WGN,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Station  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 
She  has  appeared  in  concert  pro¬ 
grams  in  other  cities  in  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  and  has  been  contralto 
soloist  in  the  Church  of  Our  Savior 
in  Chicago,  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
believing  that  her  voice  is  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  church  work. 

Helen  Thelma  Verneuille  has  also 
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won  Atwater  Kent  honor.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  her  part  in  their  con¬ 
test  the  Atwater  Kent  people  say : 

Helen  Thelma  Verneuille,  a  native 
of  Alabama,  whose  twentieth  birth¬ 
day  was  on  March  6  of  this  year, 
won  the  local  audition  in  her  home 
city,  Mobile,  of  the  Atwater  Kent 
Foundation’s  Third  National  Radio 
Audition,  and  afterward  won  the 
state  audition.  She  was  a  very  close 
second  to  the  winner  of  the  geogra¬ 
phical  district  audition  and  but  a 
few  votes  kept  her  from  being  a 
national  finalist.  She  is  a  popular 
figure  in  Mobile  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  sections  of  Alabama. 

She  was  a  pupil  at  the  Alabama 
School  for  the  Blind  when  she  was 
discovered  to  have  an  unusual  voice 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Miss  Lucille 
Mahan  and  Mrs.  George  Roepke 
were  her  teachers  there  and  for 
two  years  she  studied  under  the 
direction  of  Louis  John  Hohnen  of 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Cincinnati.  She  was  solo¬ 
ist  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
at  Talladega,  Alabama,  for  two  years 
and  made  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
singer  throughout  Alabama.  She 
proposes  to  continue  her  musical 
studies. 

George  Tremer,  tenor  and  pianist, 
has  broadcast  from  Chicago,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Louisville,  New  Orleans, 
Birmingham,  Pensacola  and  else¬ 
where.  He  has  made  records  of  his 
own  song  compositions  and  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  concert  stage  and  the¬ 
atres  in  many  cities.  Mr.  Tremer  is 
a  native  of  Mobile  and  commenced 
the  study  of  music  in  the  Talladega 


George  Tremer,  tenor  and  pianist, 
is  becoming  well  known  as  a 
radio  singer. 

School  for  the  Blind  when  he  was 
only  seven  years  of  age.  During  the 
war  he  donated  his  services  to  the 
government  in  connection  with  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Camps,  the  Red  Circle  and 
Knights  of  Columbus.  He  traveled 
for  a  time  as  an  entertainer  with  his 
own  company  and  has  given  perfor¬ 
mances  in  Kilby  Prison,  where  his 
work  gave  much  pleasure. 

Other  blind  musicians  of  Mobile 
are:  Margherita  Kuppersmith,  Ruth 
Cunningham,  Eileen  Sutton  and 
Mary  Manders.  Miss  Sutton  is  a 
violinist,  and  the  other  three  have 
soprano  voices. 

Miss  Kuppersmith  graduated  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Talladega, 
Alabama,  in  literary  studies  and 
voice.  She  afterwards  studied  voice 
in  New  York  several  years.  When 
she  returned  to  Mobile  she  took  a 
position  with  the  City  Recreation 
Department,  teaching  children  to 
sing.  She  has  held  a  salaried  position 
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over  a  radio  station  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  during  1928  and  1929.  She 
is  now  giving  private  lessons  in 
voice,  and  also  broadcasting  from 
WODX  studio. 

Miss  Cunningham  graduated  from 
the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Talladega.  She  studied  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Cincinnati, 
one  year;  Boston,  two  years;  New 
Orleans,  two  or  three  years.  She 
sings  in  public  concerts  and  has 
broadcast  in  New  Orleans,  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  and  in  Mobile. 

Miss  Manders  attended  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  where  she 
took  a  course  in  voice.  She  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  study  with  private  teachers 
in  Mobile.  She  has  a  good  broad¬ 
casting  voice  and  is  often  chosen  by 
WODX  for  radio  work. 

Miss  Eileen  Sutton  has  not  at¬ 
tended  any  school  for  the  blind.  She 
began  the  study  of  violin  at  a  very 


early  age,  and  has  studied  under  one 
of  Mobile’s  best  violin  teachers, 
Miss  Loretta  Schwaemmale,  for  the 
past  four  years.  She  has  filled  con¬ 
cert  engagements  as  first  violinist, 
under  her  direction.  Last  year  she 
attended  Ward-Belmont  College, 
where  she  studied  violin  under  Mr. 
Kenneth  Rose,  head  violin  teacher 
at  that  college.  During  the  same 
period  she  also  attended  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Nashville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  where  she  took  a  business 
course.  She  uses  a  Braille  shorthand 
writer  and  typewriter,  and  expects 
to  fully  equip  herself  to  enter  the 
business  world.  She  will  continue 
her  studies  at  both  schools  in  Nash¬ 
ville  next  year  and  hopes  to  become 
a  violin  teacher.  She  has  broadcast 
several  times  in  Nashville,  and  also 
in  Mobile  over  WODX  and  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  private  and  public  con¬ 
certs  in  both  cities. 
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Conditions  of  the  Blind  in  Latin  America 

By  Karl  Sieber 


Editor's  Note:  The  following  comprehensive  ac¬ 
count  of  the  conditions  of  blindness  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  work  of  a  German  writer,  Karl  Sieber. 
The  article  first  appeared  in  Beitrage  zur  Blinden- 
bildungswesen.  A  Norwegian  translation  appeared 
in  Blindesaken  of  March,  1929,  and  this  Norwegian 
translation  has  in  turn  been  put  into  English  for 
the  readers  of  the  Outlook. 

IN  Latin  America,  as  in  Spain,  the 
great  majority  of  blind  people  live 
in  most  pitiable  conditions.  Many 
support  themselves  by  begging,  others 
lead  a  miserable  existence  in  the  poor- 
houses.  The  intelligent  blind  people 
in  Central  and  South  America  have 
long  realized  that  the  chief  reason  for 
their  hopeless  condition  is,  that  there 
is  either  no  education  at  all  for  the 
blind  or  at  best,  a  very  insufficient 
one.  In  the  last  few  years  they  have, 
therefore,  been  working  very  energeti¬ 
cally  and  purposefully  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  field.  The  leader  in  these 
efforts  is  the  excellent  magazine  for 
the  blind,  “Hacia  la  Luz”  (Towards 
the  Light),  from  which  this  survey  is 
taken.  The  article  shows,  among  other 
things,  the  very  great  effort  the  blind 
people  themselves  have  made  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  Latin  America. 

The  first  Latin  American  country 
that  took  up  the  question  of  education 
for  the  blind  was  Brazil.  During  the 
reign  of  Emperor  Don  Pedro  II,  the 
blind  Alvaros  de  Acevedo,  after  finish¬ 
ing  his  studies  in  Paris,  returned  in 
1851  to  his  home  country,  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  political  confusion  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  people  had 
not  worried  much  about  the  blind. 
Filled  with  a  burning  desire  to  help  his 


fellow  blind  in  Brazil  to  get  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  training,  he  sought  con¬ 
nection  with  the  influential  physician 
to  the  imperial  family,  Dr.  Sigaud, 
and,  aided  by  public  contributions, 
founded  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  in  South  America. 
This  school  is  today  flourishing  under 
the  name,  Instituto  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant.  Besides  this  institute,  there  is 
in  Brazil  an  elementary  school  and  a 
trade  school  for  the  blind,  also  a  home 
for  adult  blind  and  an  association  for 
the  care  of  the  blind. 

The  second  Latin  American  country 
that  gave  the  blind  an  opportunity  for 
education  was  Argentine.  The  first 
impetus  was  given  by  a  blind  Spaniard 
named  Juan  Lorenzo  y  Gonzales,  who 
emigrated  to  Argentine  in  1886.  The 
same  year  he  was  able  to  get  the  as¬ 
sociation  “Sociedad  de  Beneficia”  in¬ 
terested  in  starting  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Buenos  Aires.  One  of  the 
teachers  at  this  school,  Francisco 
Gatti,  founded  in  1909,  another  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  Argentine  capital. 
This  last  school  was,  after  a  short  time, 
under  the  name  “Instituto  Nacional 
para  Ciegos”  (National  Institute  for 
the  Blind),  taken  over  by  the  State, 
and  according  to  the  editors  of  “Hacia 
la  Luz,”  is  up  to  the  required  stand¬ 
ard.  In  1913  the  Argentine  state  gave 
the  necessary  means  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  “Institucion  Argentina  de 
Ciegos,”  which  is  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  blind.  Through  private 
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initiative  and  voluntary  contributions 
the  founding  of  the  Argentine  Library 
for  the  Blind  was  made  possible.  Also 
in  Tucuman,  the  capital  in  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  there  is  a  school 
for  the  blind,  and  the  provinces  of 
Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago  de  Estero 
are  each  on  the  point  of  opening  a 
school.  But  while  the  schools  in 
Buenos  Aires  enjoy  strong  support 
from  the  central  government  and  also 
get  larger  contributions  from  private 
sources,  the  school  in  the  beautiful  city 
Tucuman  encounters  heavy  financial 
difficulties.  It  is  supported  by  the 
provincial  government,  but  this  annual 
contribution  is  only  2300  pesos.  This 
sum  goes  towards  the  salaries  of  the 
superintendent,  one  music  teacher  and 
two  teachers  in  handicraft  (broom  and 
basket  making),  and  also  the  expenses 
of  teaching  material.  It  is  evident 
that  the  facilities  of  the  school  and 
the  training  of  the  pupils  (at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  19)  are  very  incomplete.  In 
one  of  the  last  issues,  “Hacia  la  Luz” 
makes  a  sharp  attack  on  the  responsible 
officials,  calling  their  attitude  inhuman 
and  criminal,  and  demands  the  short¬ 
comings  at  the  school  to  be  corrected 
effectively.  It  is  expected  that  this 
strong  criticism  will  lead  to  action, 
and  that  the  other  Argentine  provinces, 
where  the  government  up  to  this  time 
has  only  been  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  agriculture,  will  give 
more  thought  to  the  care  of  the  blind 
than  before. 

In  Chile  the  conditions  are  very  un¬ 
favorable.  It  is  true,  a  school  for  the 
blind  was  founded  in  1900,  in  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Chile,  at  the  initiative  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Septuveda  Quadra,  who  was  its 
principal  up  to  1917,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  stopped  at  this  one  school 


and  is  quite  indifferent  to  all  pro¬ 
posals  from  blind  people  and  associa¬ 
tions  for  care  of  the  blind  to  open 
other  schools  in  this  extensive  country. 

In  Uruguay  there  was  for  a  long 
time  nothing  done  for  the  blind.  Only 
in  1915  was  a  school  for  the  blind 
opened  in  the  capital,  Montevideo, 
partially  supported  by  Argentine 
friends.  This  school  is  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  sufficient  for  this  little  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  governed  by  a  committee 
of  men  and  women. 

Mexico  has  a  State  school  for  the 
blind  about  which  we  do  not  have  any 
more  information  and  an  association 
for  the  care  of  the  blind  that  vigorous¬ 
ly  has  taken  up  the  question  of  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

In  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  re¬ 
public  Colombia,  Mr.  Pardo  Ospina 
started  a  school  for  the  blind  in  1927. 

In  Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador, 
the  blind  Alfonso  Correa  was  some 
months  ago  able  to  get  a  bill  through 
the  National  Assembly  for  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  state  school  for  the  blind  in 
that  city. 

A  trade  school  for  blind  people  of 
the  ages  15-40  years,  was  opened  last 
year  in  the  republic  Guatemala.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regulations,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  must  be  blind,  while  ten  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  may  be  sighted.  In 
this  school  the  blind  are  taught  vari¬ 
ous  trades  that  will  support  them  satis¬ 
factorily  after  they  leave  school.  A 
placement  service  is  connected  with 
the  school.  It  also  has  a  savings  bank, 
which  will  take  care  of  the  savings 
of  the  blind,  and  also  assist  them  eco¬ 
nomically  if  needed.  This  savings 
bank  will  be  the  economical  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  cooperative  store,  where  the 
blind  can  buy  food  articles,  clothes, 
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etc.,  for  the  lowest  price  possible. 

The  government  in  San  Salvador 
has  promised  to  open  a  school  for  the 
blind,  and  has  instructed  the  proper 
agencies  to  procure  the  necessary  ap¬ 
paratus  from  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  impetus  to  the  cultural 
and  social  improvement  of  the  blind  in 
Central  and  South  America  has  in  late 
years,  come  from  Buenos  Aires.  In 
1927  the  Argentine  government  issued 
two  decrees  that  mean  great  progress. 
The  first  took  effect  July  5th,  that  same 
year,  and  lowered  the  postage  rate  for 
embossed  type.  By  this  decree,  em¬ 
bossed  literature  is  sent  all  over  Argen¬ 
tine  for  1  centavo  per.  500  or  less 
(approximately  one  pound). 

The  second  decree,  of  July  25,  1927, 
gives  the  blind  opportunities  for  an 
academic  education.  Students  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  who  want  to  study  lan¬ 
guage,  literature,  history,  philosophy, 
etc.,  are  exempted  from  the  written 
examination,  also  from  drawing  and 
laboratory  exercises  and  from  tests  in 
chemistry  and  physics  until  special 
courses  are  given  in  these  subjects  at 
the  institute.  The  blind  are  also  freed 
from  paying  examination  fees  at  the 
high  schools.  This  decree  is  not  quite 
satisfactory  after  all,  as  it  only  applies 
to  students  from  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  struggling 
blind  in  the  other  provinces  in  that 
great  country,  who  cannot  come  to  this 
institute,  will  also  want  the  same 
chances  for  academic  training  but  have 
not  until  now  been  able  to  achieve 
anything  in  this  respect. 

Argentine  is  the  first  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  country  to  admit  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  a  good  library.  The 
Argentine  Library  for  the  Blind  had 


at  its  beginning  in  1924,  only  a  fund 
of  25  pesos,  but  this  fund  has  now 
reached  40,000  pesos,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  already  comprises  3000  volumes. 
Since  October,  1927,  the  library  has 
had  its  own  printing  shop,  where  also 
the  magazine  “Hacia  la  Luz”  is 
printed.  The  opening  of  the  printing 
shop  was  attended  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  other  invited  officials. 
To  make  clear  for  those  present,  the 
importance  of  a  good  education  for 
the  blind,  a  poster  was  put  at  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  with  the  following: 

“The  Argentine  blind  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  begging  or  being  a  burden 
on  the  community.  They  demand  work 
and  want  an  intellectual  training,  so 
they  can  keep  their  value  as  human 
beings.  The  Argentine  Library  for 
the  Blind  will  fight  with  all  its  strength 
for  the  realization  of  these  ideals.” 

The  friends  of  the  blind  in  Buenos 
Aires  showed  their  interest  in  this 
cultural  work  by  donating  to  the  li¬ 
brary  the  handsome  sum  of  23,000 
pesos,  and  the  son  of  the  first  Argen¬ 
tine  teacher  of  the  blind,  Juan  Lorenzo 
y  Gonzales,  presented  the  library  with 
the  writing  slate  his  father  brought 
with  him  from  Spain,  and  which  he 
had  used  in  his  teaching.  The  Argen¬ 
tine  blind  highly  appreciate  the  ideal 
value  of  this  gift. 

The  library  has  recently  bought  a 
Hinze  stereotype  machine,  constructed 
by  R.  Auerbach,  Berlin.  Thanks  to 
this  fast  working  machine  they  have 
managed  to  publish  supplements  to 
“Hacia  la  Luz”  without  increasing  the 
price  and  without  cutting  the  size  of 
the  magazine.  Besides,  they  also  print 
music — not  only  the  works  of  well- 
known  masters,  hut  also  those  of  blind 
composers.  The  music  of  blind  com- 
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posers  is  reviewed  by  a  musician  who 
is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Of  course,  books  are  also 
printed. 

When  the  housing  facilities  of  the 
library  became  cramped,  a  new  build¬ 
ing  was  necessary.  To  get  the  money 
for  this,  the  library  board  turned  in 
January,  1928,  to  the  general  public, 
asking  for  voluntary  contributions. 
As  the  sum  for  the  construction  of  the 
building,  100,000  pesos,  up  till  now  has 
not  come  in,  the  board  issued  invita¬ 
tions  to  buy  shares  in  the  project  at 
5  pesos  each.  The  shares  will  later  be 
refunded  at  their  full  value  but  with¬ 
out  interest.  The  library  board  hopes 
that  especially  the  blind  of  Argentine, 
appreciative  of  the  good  the  library 
has  already  brought  them,  will  buy 
these  shares.  A  well  situated  lot  in 
the  capital  has  been  acquired.  On  this 
lot  it  is  intended  to  construct  a  two- 
story  building,  with  possibilities  of 
building  additional  floors  to  five  stories 
if  required.  The  new  building  will 
not  only  give  room  for  the  library  and 
the  printing  shop,  but  also  space  for 
teaching,  modern  workshops  for  the 
blind,  etc. 

Argentine  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
follow  the  example  of  the  United 
States  and  try  to  open  all  occupations 
to  the  blind.  They  have,  however,  to 
make  a  careful  start.  “Hacia  la  Luz” 
some  months  ago,  suggested  teaching 
of  languages  and  singing  as  good  oc¬ 
cupations  for  the  blind.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  it  is  fashionable  in  South 
America  to  take  lessons  in  foreign 
languages  and  singing  and  the  maga¬ 
zine  pointed  out  (with  genuine  Ameri¬ 
can  business  sense),  that  the  blind  also 
should  take  advantage  of  the  fashion. 

The  Argentine  Library  for  the 


Blind  is  also  the  leader  in  the  efforts 
to  secure  a  system  of  braille  contrac¬ 
tion  in  Spanish.  The  library  organ 
“Hacia  la  Luz”  has  in  the  last  year 
published  a  supplement  giving  sugges¬ 
tions  to  such  a  system.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  blind  in  Spain  are  dis¬ 
posed  towards  these  suggestions.  It 
will  be  unfortunate  if  agreement  is  not 
reached  and  different  systems  are 
adopted  in  the  various  Spanish  speak¬ 
ing  countries. 

The  end  of  the  school  year  1927-28, 
brought  a  great  victory  to  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Buenos 
Aires.  For  the  first  time  after  gradua¬ 
tion  male  and  female  teachers  were 
employed  as  assistant  teachers  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  entrusted  with  the 
teaching  of  languages  and  music.  The 
man  and  three  of  the  women  were 
employed  at  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
but  the  four  other  women  are  the  first 
blind  teachers  to  get  positions  in 
schools  for  the  sighted.  Their  fellow 
teachers  are  fully  convinced  that  these 
four  blind  teachers  will  ably  fill  their 
positions  at  the  schools,  and  look  on 
them  as  pioneers  for  other  young  blind 
people  with  ability  for  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  success  in  getting  these  appoint¬ 
ments  is  due,  not  only  to  the  skill  and 
diligence  of  the  students  themselves, 
but  also  to  the  untiring  work  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  wastes  no  opportunity  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  influential  persons,  the 
necessity  of  employing  the  blind  in 
public  and  private  occupations,  and 
constantly  endeavors  to  get  the  govern¬ 
ment  interested  in  this.  To  find  new 
occupations  for  his  pupils,  the  super¬ 
intendent  has  started  courses  in  mas- 
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sage  and  corrective  gymnastics  and  is 
also  planning  a  course  in  electro¬ 
therapy.  The  above-mentioned  im¬ 
provement  in  the  opportunities  for 
academic  training  is  also  due  to  the 
energetic  superintendent.  Besides  this, 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  opening  a 
saddlery  and  a  tapestry-making  shop. 

In  1927  the  Argentine  blind  lost  a 
friend  by  the  death  of  the  authoress, 
Vicata  Castro,  who  was  blind,  semi¬ 
deaf  and,  from  her  second  year,  crip¬ 
pled.  Her  lyric  poetry  is  valued  high¬ 
ly  in  South  America.  In  spite  of  her 
being  an  invalid  and  also  weakened 
from  tuberculosis,  she  traveled  every 
day  from  her  home  in  a  village  outside 
of  Buenos  Aires,  to  the  capital  to  give 
lessons  and  advice  to  the  blind,  to  work 
in  the  library,  or  to  visit  important 
officials,  and  she  succeeded  in  getting 
many  of  these  interested  in  the  cause. 
On  one  of  these  trips  to  Buenos  Aires, 
she  met  with  such  a  serious  accident 
that  she  died  shortly  after.  She  was  a 
victim  of  her  untiring  work  for  others. 

Though  there  is  still  so  much  to  do 
(cfr.  the  miserable  conditions  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Tucuman), 
before  the  education  of,  and  the  care 
for  the  blind  in  Argentine  are  satis¬ 
factory,  the  last  years  have  shown  great 
improvements.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Argentine 
Library  for  the  Blind,  which  in  the 
beginning,  was  wholly  supported  by 
private  contributions.  Its  importance 
is  felt  far  outside  the  borders  of 
Argentine,  as  it  circulates  its  books  to 
every  Spanish-speaking  blind  person. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  library,  the 
blind  in  Central  and  South  America 
have  formed  the  “Latin-American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,”  Local  asso¬ 


ciations,  where  they  exist,  are  branches 
of  this  central  Association.  In  Quito, 
the  capital  of  Ecuador,  the  above- 
mentioned  Alfonso  Correa  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  forming  a  state  organi¬ 
zation  “Socie  Braille  Ecuatoriana,” 
th^t  has  as  its  first  goal  the  opening 
of  the  proposed  school  for  the  blind. 

The  Blind  in  Chile 

By  Luis  E.  Sepulveda-Cuadra 
Santiago,  Chile 

On  the  third  of  August  in  1900, 
I  received  my  appointment  as 
Professor  for  the  Blind  in  Chile.  I 
was  the  first  person  to  undertake 
this  work  and  until  now,  the  only 
special  teacher.  On  the  8th  of  June 
in  the  same  year,  I  began  my  classes 
with  seven  boys,  a  table,  seven 
chairs  and  no  more. 

After  long  work  I  was  able  to 
prepare  provisional  material  for  my 
seven  pupils.  The  alphabets  were 
made  by  hand  with  carton  slates 
and  a  very  rustic  stylus.  After  two 
months  the  government  gave  the 
order  to  order  some  appliances  for 
the  school  from  Europe. 

At  the  end  of  that  year,  at  exam¬ 
ination  time,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  gave  me  his  congratula¬ 
tions  for  my  work  which  consisted 
of  reading  and  writing  in  three  sys¬ 
tems,  Pencil  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
Object  lessons,  Geography  and 
National  History.  In  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  they  received  instructions  in 
Basketry.  Music  was  memorized 
because  the  time  was  insufficient. 

In  1902  I  presented  for  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  Congres  Universal  pour 
le  bien  des  Aveugles  at  Brussel,  my 
stenography  in  Braille  for  Spanish, 
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French  and  Italian  languages.  The 
same  work  was  adapted  to  the  New 
York  Point  system  published  by 
Mr.  John  E.  Ray  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

I  had  always  to  consider  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  blind  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  poor  and  I  prepared  in  1903 
and  published  in  1904,  1911,  1923 
and  1925,  my  Grafilografia  (pencil 
writing)  special  system  to  write  in 
the  common  Braille  slate  cells  by 
means  of  a  single  pencil. 

For  my  work  about  the  blind,  I 
received  in  1903  the  decoration 
"Officier  d’Academie”  awarded  by 
the  French  Government. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  in  Santi¬ 
ago  was  founded  by  Mr.  Francisco 
Herboso  in  1900. 

The  blind  population  in  Chile  is 
1,660  men  and  1,224  women.  It  is 
estimated  about  20  per  cent  of  this 
number  are  young  people.  There 
are  only  322  boys  and  317  girls  able 
to  receive  education.  The  school  has 
no  more  than  35  pupils  and  there  is 
no  school  for  girls.  Is  it  possible  to 
work  with  courage  and  enthusiasm 
in  this  manner?  In  1917,  I  left  the 
official  charge  and  established  my 
private  course  for  the  blind  at  my 
home.  This  is  giving-  a  special  train¬ 
ing  to  the  blind  desirous  of  acquir¬ 
ing  a  profession.  Music  has  been 
accepted.  The  first  success  of  my 
course  has  been  that  we  have  now 
in  Chile  the  first  graduate  blind 
masseur. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  work 
in  Chile  where  the  conditions  of  liv¬ 
ing  are  so  bad  and  the  government 
does  not  know  how  to  render 
assistance. 


Honorary  Degree  Awarded 
Edward  E.  Allen 

Director  Allen  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  received  at  the  hands  of 
Provost  Penniman  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  at  the  Commence¬ 
ment  Exercises,  June  18th,  the  Hon¬ 
orary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
In  his  award  the  Provost  declared 
Mr.  Allen’s  writings  on  the  blind 
are  the  most  important  works  on 
the  subject.  He  continued: 

“You  have  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  education  of  the  blind.  Two- 
side  printing  of  Braille  has  been 
introduced  by  you  in  the  United 
States.  The  buildings  at  Overbrook 
are  due  in  large  measure  to  your 
idea  that  the  blind  should  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beauty. 

“You  have  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  athletic  sports,  dancing 
and  swimming  into  the  lives  of  the 
blind  and  have  made  life  more  inter¬ 
esting  for  them  by  prize  speaking 
contests.  You  have  done  much  to 
establish  courses  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  have  intro¬ 
duced  new  methods  in  the  Harvard 
School  of  Education,  where  you  are 
a  special  lecturer  on  the  education 
of  the  blind.” 

Lighthouse  Trains  Lead  Dogs 

The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  announces  that  it  has  spon¬ 
sored  the  training  of  a  German 
shepherd  dog  for  Dr.  Harwood 
Hoadley  of  White  Plains.  The 
Lighthouse  has  engaged  Mr.  Josef 
Weber,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
as  a  trainer  for  lead  dogs  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  continue  the  work. 


Conference  of  Social  Work  Includes  Workers 

for  the  Blind 


A  LUNCHEON  meeting  on  work 
for  the  blind  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  which  met  in  Boston 
in  June.  The  meeting  was  arranged 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  inform¬ 
ing  general  social  workers  regarding 
the  various  services  they  could  ren¬ 
der  to  sightless  persons,  and  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  workers  for  the  blind  and 
the  other  social  workers  a  chance  to 
become  better  acquainted.  Mrs. 
Homer  Gage,  who  is  well  known  for 
her  interest  in  work  for  the  blind 
and  in  other  social  work,  presided 
and  introduced  the  speakers.  The 
first  of  these  was  Bleecker  Mar¬ 
quette,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 


Bleecker  Marquette 

Cincinnati  Public  Health  Federa¬ 
tion,  who,  as  a  representative  of  gen¬ 
eral  social  work,  discussed  “What 
the  Family  Welfare  Worker  Can 
Do  for  the  Blind  Client.”  Fie  was 
followed  by  Robert  I.  Bramhall, 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind,  who  under  the 
subject  “Sources  of  Aid  for  the 
Blind,”  described  the  types  of  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  and  the  services 
they  were  equipped  to  render. 

Mr.  Marquette  spoke  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  prevention  of  blindness 
as  part  of  the  program  of  every 
health  agency  and  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  toward  the  blind  which  de¬ 
volve  upon  the  family  welfare  work¬ 
er  when  there  is  no  organization  for 
the  blind  in  the  community.  “The 


Robert  Bramhall 
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average  case  worker  has  a  good  deal 
to  learn  in  dealing  with  bli-nd  cli¬ 
ents/’  said  Mr.  Marquette.  “She 
needs  first  to  realize  that  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  exactly  like  the  rest  of  us  in 
their  mental  makeup,  some  being 
endowed  with  remarkably  fine  intel¬ 
lects  and  others  not  so  well  endowed 

. The  social  worker  needs  to 

carry  to  the  blind  the  spirit  of  opti¬ 
mism.  She  needs  to  be  able  to  in¬ 
spire  and  stimulate  the  blind  client 
to  a  realization  of  his  possibilities.” 

Mr.  Bramhall  described  briefly  the 
kinds  of  service  rendered  by  local, 
state  and  national  organizations  for 
the  blind,  and  stated  that  all  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  have  a  common 
problem  in  the  need  of  “educating 
the  seeing  public  to  a  rational  con¬ 
ception  of  the  blind.” 

There  are  tentative  plans  for  mak¬ 
ing  similar  meetings  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  at  its  annual  ses¬ 
sions. 

Classes  for  Guide  Dogs 

Two  training  classes  for  lead  dogs 
for  the  blind  have  been  successfully 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  in  California.  During 
August  a  class  is  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Elliott  Humphrey,  from  Fortu¬ 
nate  Fields,  Switzerland,  Avhere  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  Swiss  school,  L’Oeil  qui 
Voit,  has  come  to  the  United  States 
especially  to  direct  this  work. 
Twelve  dogs  have  been  sent  over 
from  Switzerland  for  use  in  this 
country. 


New  Club  House  for  Blind  Men 

On  Friday,  July  11,  Camp  Happi¬ 
ness,  the  new  club  house  of  the  New 
Jersey  Blind  Men’s  Club,  was  for¬ 
mally  opened  at  Leonardo,  N.  J. 
This  fine,  large  house  is  situated 
directly  on  the  water’s  edge  a  very 
short  distance  from  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands  and  has  accommodations  for 
approximately  thirty-five  guests. 
There  are  large,  airy  parlors  with 
a  piano  and  radio,  and  cool  breezy 
porches.  The  basement  contains 
dressing-rooms  for  the  bathers. 

This  summer  camp  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  long-cherished  dream  of 
the  members  of  the  club  and  will 
furnish  recreation  not  only  for  the 
club  members  but  to  any  blind  man 
of  New  Jersey  who  may  desire  to 
spend  two  weeks  at  the  shore. 

The  money  for  the  erection  of  the 
club  house  was  raised  in  a  large 
measure  by  entertainments  given  by 
the  club,  through  the  interest  of  an 
organization  of  Jewish  women  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  throughout  the  state.  On  the 
day  of  the  dedication  the  house  still 
had  a  five  thousand  dollar  mort¬ 
gage  ;  but  during  the  course  of  the 
ceremonies  word  was  received  that 
this  mortgage  would  be  cancelled. 
On  that  day,  also,  a  check  for  five 
hundred  dollars  was  received  to  pay 
for  the  large  General  Electric  refrig¬ 
erator  which  had  just  been  installed. 

The  aim  of  the  New  Jersey  Blind 
Men’s  Club  is  to  “throw  a  bit  of 
sunshine  into  every  heart  that’s 
blue.”  Camp  Happiness  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  this  worthy 
aim  possible  and  all  efforts  to  make 
the  club  house  afford  summer 
pleasure  promise  rich  rewards. 


A  fifteen 
year  old 
blind  girl, 

Ruth  Hammerquist, 
will  receive 
lessons  from 
Cyrena  Van  Gordon 
of  the 

Chicago  Opera 
Company. 


Unusual  Opportunity  for  Blind  Singer 


GOOD  fortune  has  come  to  Ruth 
Hammerquist,  a  young*  blind 
girl  of  Chicago,  robbed  of  her 
sight  by  a  case  of  measles  when  she 
was  only  six  years  of  age.  Cyrena 
Van  Gordon  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company  heard  her  sing  one  day 
this  year  and  declared  she  had  a 
voice  of  unusual  range  and  quality. 

Ruth  made  up  her  mind  to  be¬ 
come  a  musician  when  she  was  a 
very  little  girl  and  began  taking- 
piano  lessons  and  reading  embossed 
music.  Her  teacher  in  piano,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Stift,  is  herself  blind. 
Ruth  attended  the  North  Side  Pub¬ 
lic  School  for  the  Blind,  graduating 
from  the  eighth  grade  when  she  was 
fourteen.  She  is  now,  at  fifteen,  on 
the  honor  roll  of  the  Hugh  Manley 


Junior  High  School  in  Chicago. 

Before  her  voice  came  to  Miss 
Van  Gordon’s  attention,  she  had 
sung  for  school,  church  and  commu¬ 
nity  entertainments. 

Ruth  is  one  of  five  children  and 
lives  at  home  with  her  mother,  and 
her  friends  and  companions  are  boys 
and  girls  who  can  see. 

Of  Ruth’s  future  Cyrena  Van 
Gordon  says :  “She  has  a  lovely 
quality  of  lyric  soprano  and  she  is 
also  musical  and  very  intelligent.  I 
think  she  should  make  a  successful 
radio  singer.  She  needs  lessons  and 
I  am  going  to  teach  her  and  help 
her  all  I  can.  My  work  keeps  me 
so  occupied  I  have  never  had  time 
to  accept  pupils.  She  will  be  my 
first.” 


Weeks  for  the  blind 


DURING  the  past  year  Educa¬ 
tional  Weeks  have  been  held 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania;  Bingham¬ 
ton,  New  York;  Syracuse,  New 
York;  Dallas,  Texas;  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado;  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Plans  for  this  season  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  to  conduct  new  Education¬ 
al  Weeks  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia;  Charleston,  West  Virginia; 
Savannah,  Georgia ;  Atlanta, 
Georgia ;  Portland,  Oregon ;  Spo¬ 
kane,  Washington;  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington;  and  Rochester,  New  York. 

Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  Connecticut,  has  given  an 
excellent  report  of  the  Week  for  the 
Blind  held  in  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

Director  of  the  Community  Chest, 
Dallas,  Texas,  writes: 

“We  are  already  thinking  in  terms 
of  a  second  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind  for  next  year,  and  we  do 
hope  that  the  Foundation  will  find  its 
way  clear  to  assist  us  in  the  same 
fine  way  next  spring  as  they  have 
done  this  year.” 

Successful  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
were  also  held  in  Philadelphia  and 
St.  Louis. 


Philadelphia’s  Third  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind  was  held  from 
March  24th  to  29th,  1930,  at  the  Pen- 
field  Building,  Chestnut  and  Juniper 
Streets.  Plonorable  Harry  A.  Mackay, 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  honor¬ 
ary  Chairman  of  the  Week  and  form¬ 


ally  opened  the  exhibit  on  Monday 
morning,  March  24th  with  appropriate 
remarks. 

During  the  six  days  of  the  exhibit 
more  than  50,000  people  visited  the 
building ;  the  Tea  Room,  efficiently 
managed  each  day  by  groups  of  women 
from  the  churches  and  clubs  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  crowded  during  the  lunch 
hour,  and  the  revenue  from  this  source 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
years.  The  sale  of  blind-made  mer¬ 
chandise  showed  a  similar  increase. 

The  Penfield  Building,  in  the  central 
section  of  the  city,  was  particularly 
well  adapted  to  our  needs.  The  front 
part  was  used  for  the  exhibits  put  on 
by  the  eighteen  organizations  in  the 
city  working  with  the  blind ;  according 
to  their  functions  these  organizations 
had  demonstrations  of  the  activities  of 
blind  persons,  blind-made  articles  on 
sale,  and  exhibits  of  the  special  devices 
used  by  blind  people.  The  second 
large  room  on  the  ground  floor  was  the 
Tea  Room  and  kitchen.  The  balcony 
over  the  exhibition  room  provided  a 
chance  for  the  musicians  to  give  their 
programs  away  from  the  noise  of  the 
kitchen  and  above  the  crowds,  so  that 
the  chorus  singing,  the  soloists,  and 
the  instrumental  numbers  were  most 
effective.  Over  the  Tea  Room  there 
was  a  large  room  which  we  used  as  an 
auditorium  where  there  were  daily 
afternoon  programs  consisting  of  spe¬ 
cial  musical  features,  talks  by  blind 
business  and  professional  men,  pro¬ 
grams  by  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
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the  Blind,  while  on  Catholic  Day  the 
pupils  from  St.  Mary’s  Institute  gave 
a  special  program. 

The  members  of  the  Lions  Clubs  of 
Philadelphia  co-operated  with  us  in  the 
publication  of  a  program  booklet,  con¬ 
taining  descriptive  articles  about  the 
organizations  in  Philadelphia  which 
should  prove  of  help  in  general  pub¬ 
licity. 

This  Third  Educational  Week  was 
managed  entirely  by  committees, 
groups  appointed  for  special  duties 
supplementing  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  five  members :  Pastor  G.  H. 
Bechtold,  Lutheran  Ministerium, 
Chairman ;  Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent, 
Phila.  Branch,  Penna.  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Secretary;  Mr.  John  H. 
Meader,  Superintendent  Penna.  Work¬ 
ing  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Treasurer; 
Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Penna. 
Inst,  for  the  Instr.  of  the  Blind ;  and 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Wieder,  Chairman; 
Committee  on  Blind,  Phila.  Section 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 


The  First  Annual  St.  Louis  Edu¬ 
cational  Week  for  the  Blind,  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  was  sponsored  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
cooperation  with  all  of  the  agencies 
devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  work  for 
the  blind  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  held 
in  the  Frank  Lind  Building,  7th  and 
Lucas  Avenues,  March  24th  to  29th. 

The  week  was  opened  with  a  concert 
in  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  audi¬ 
torium  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
23rd.  This  musical  program  featur¬ 
ing  blind  artists  was  made  possible 


through  the  generosity  of  the  Lions’ 
Council  of  Greater  St.  Louis,  who  not 
only  bore  the  entire  expense,  but  served 
as  ushers  during  the  afternoon.  Edwin 
Grasse,  violinist;  Leland  Logan,  tenor, 
New  York;  Joseph  Huber,  cornetist; 
Betty  McGuire,  reader,  St.  Louis,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mr.  Wade  Fallert,  organist; 
Mr.  John  Halk,  violinist  and  Mrs. 
David  Kriegshaber,  pianist,  gave  a 
most  delightful  program  before  a  ca¬ 
pacity  audience. 

The  response  from  the  organizations 
in  the  city  was  most  gratifying  and  the 
week  opened  Monday,  March  24th s 
with  the  Committees  from  the  Episco¬ 
pal  and  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
charge.  Tuesday  was  in  charge  of  a 
committee  representative  of  all  the 
Catholic  organizations  in  St.  Louis ; 
Wednesday  under  the  Conference  of 
Jewish  organizations ;  Thursday  was 
in  charge  of  committees  representing 
the  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Seven  Day 
Adventist  Churches ;  Friday  was  in 
charge  of  a  committee  from  the  Luth¬ 
eran  ^nd  Evangelical  Churches ;  and 
Saturday  all  the  other  church  groups 
united  in  making  the  day  a  success. 

Approximately  2,500  people  passed 
through  the  Frank  Lind  Building  each 
day  visiting  the  exhibits.  The  receipts 
from  the  tea  room,  conducted  by  the 
different  church  groups,  amounted  to 
$1,315.35.  The  receipts  from  the 
orders  and  sales  of  the  home  work 
and  brooms  under  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  amounted  to 
$1,745.95.  A  booklet  entitled,  “First 
Annual  St.  Louis  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind,”  giving  the  program  for 
the  week,  and  an  article  descriptive 
of  the  work  of  each  organization  inter¬ 
ested  in  work  for  the  blind,  was  printed 
for  distribution. 
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Dr.  Roger  Babcock 

On  June  28th,  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  recorded  the  death  of 
Dr.  Roger  Babcock,  heart  specialist 
of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Babcock  had  been  blind  since 
his  thirteenth  year  and  attained  his 
high  professional  standing  entirely 
without  sight.  He  was  born  in  1851 
and  it  was  during  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  that  he  lost  his  sight.  Dr. 
Babcock  spent  three  years  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook  and  continued 
his  studies  at  Olivet,  Michigan, 
where  he  prepared  for  college.  In 
1869  he  entered  Western  Reserve 
University,  where  he  took  a  degree. 
He  also  received  degrees  from  the 
Chicago  Medical  College  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York.  In  this  post  graduate 
work  he  was  one  of  ten  honor 
students  in  a  class  of  138.  Before 
commencing  practice  he  made  a  trip 
to  Germany. 

Dr.  Babcock  was  a  member  of  the 
leading  medical  societies  and  the 
author  of  three  important  medical 
books.  One  of  his  early  achieve¬ 
ments  was  to  obtain  aii  appointment 
as  a  professor  in  the  Chicago  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  also 
as  attending  physician  in  Cook 
County  Hospital.  His  first  book  on 
diseases  of  the  heart  he  prepared  by 
five  years  of  constant  effort,  chiefly 
at  night. 

Dr.  Babcock  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  from  its 
first  organization,  holding  that  office 
until  last  year. 


Moses  M.  Schwarz 

Moses  M.  Schwarz,  founder  of  the 
Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind, 
died  in  Spring  Hill,  Alabama,  Au¬ 
gust  3,  1930,  following  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Schwarz  had  been  active  for 
many  years  in  civic  affairs  and  had 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  betterment 
of  conditions  relating  to  blindness. 
He  was  only  forty-four  at  the  time 
of  his  death  and  had  been  without 
sight  since  he  was  twenty. 

In  commenting  on  his  death  edi¬ 
torially  the  Mobile  News-Item  says 
in  founding  the  Mobile  Association 
for  the  Blind  Mr.  Schwarz  “has  left 
a  living  and  perpetual  monument  to 
his  intelligence,  his  courage  and  his 
humanity.” 

James  T.  McDonald 

James  T.  McDonald,  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  for  the  Blind,  died  in 
Columbia,  Missouri,  in  July  from  in¬ 
juries  received  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident. 

Mr.  McDonald  was  born  with  de¬ 
fective  sight  and  attended  elemen¬ 
tary  classes  in  the  South  Carolina 
School  for  the  Blind.  His  sight  im¬ 
proved  sufficiently  to  permit  him  to 
complete  a  college  education  and  get 
a  degree  from  the  Presbyterian  Col¬ 
lege  at  Clinton.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Missouri  School  in 
1922  and  continued  there,  having 
taught  in  every  department  of  the 
high  school.  In  addition  he  was 
Scoutmaster  for  a  Boy  Scout  troop. 
During  the  last  three  summers  he 
had  been  taking  advanced  courses 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
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Missouri  Home  Teachers’ 
Summer  Institute 

The  Fifth  Annual  Training  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  home  teachers  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
financed  by  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  was  held  June  2  to  14,  1930. 
All  lectures  and  meetings  were  held 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
which  again  extended  hospitality  to 
those  attending  the  institute,  which 
this  year  included,  in  addition  to  the 
home  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
local  organizations,  representation 
from  the  Oklahoma  Commission  for 
the  Adult  Blind,  the  Dallas,  Texas, 
Association  of  the  Progressive 
Blind,  and  The  Seeing  Eye,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

The  first  week  was  largely  given 
over  to  securing  from  the  home 
teachers  an  estimate  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  ability  to  teach  handi¬ 
crafts,  through  individual  confer¬ 
ences  with  Miss  Marion  Howard 
King,  Supervisor  of  Industries  for 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  whose  services  were  given 
gratuitously  for  the  purpose. 

Prior  to  the  Institute  each  teacher 
was  requested  to  send  in  a  history 
of  an  individual  whose  situation 
had  presented  difficulties,  together 
with  the  progress  notes,  as  to 
what  steps  had  been  taken  to  solve 
the  problem.  These  records  were 
submitted  to  Miss  Ruth  E.  Lewis, 
Associate  Director  Social  Service 
Department,  Washington  University 
Clinics  and  Allied  Hospitals,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  she  discussed  these  rec¬ 
ords  with  the  home  teachers  in  two 
round  tables.  The  names  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  histories  were  re¬ 


viewed,  also  their  addresses,  were 
changed  and  the  name  of  the  home 
teacher  was  omitted  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  free  discussion.  Many  valu¬ 
able  points  were  brought  out,  and 
the  teachers  felt  that  they  had  bene- 
fitted  greatly  by  this  criticism  of  ac¬ 
tual  problems  in  their  own  field. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Kelso,  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Community  Council, 
gave  a  most  inspiring  address  on 
“Utilizing  Social  Agencies.” 

The  three  lectures  given  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Purina  Mills  Company 
on  the  raising  of  rabbits,  squabs  and 
poultry,  were  extremely  practical 
and  informative. 

The  lectures  on  eye  diseases  and 
hereditary  forms  of  blindness  by  Dr. 
B.  Y.  Alvis,  and  on  trachoma  by 
Dr.  Paul  D.  Mossman,  were  of  great 
interest  and  full  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  which  the  teachers  can  use  in 
talking  to  the  people  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts. 

Superintendent  Green,  in  his  paper 
on  the  “History  of  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  in  Missouri,”  brought  out 
very  clearly  the  contribution  Mis¬ 
souri  has  made  during  the  years  to 
some  of  the  present  day  national 
organizations. 

The  development  of  the  work  for 
the  adult  blind,  the  meaning  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  home  teaching,  the  pres¬ 
ent  policies  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  the  methods 
of  securing  and  preserving  records, 
and  a  round  table  discussion  on  re¬ 
lief  were  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga 
Campbell,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Commission. 

Two  most  delightful  and  inspiring 
talks  were  given  by  Mr.  George  H. 
Pri-ng,  superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
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souri  Botanical  Gardens,  on  horti¬ 
culture  and  floriculture.  Each  lec¬ 
ture  was  very  practical  and  was  il¬ 
lustrated  by  many  specimens,  in¬ 
cluding  choice  orchids  from  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens. 

Evening  entertainment  was  not 
lacking  and  included  attendance  at 
the  Municipal  Opera  each  week,  and 
several  parties  and  receptions. 

The  Missouri  Commission  for  the 
Blind  considers  these  summer  insti¬ 
tutes  of  great  benefit  to  the  work 
among  the  adult  blind  of  the  state, 
and  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  in  making  them  possible,  for 
the  teaching  of  the  adult  blind  in 
their  homes  may  be  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  services  rendered  by  any  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  blind. 

A  Blind  Man  Speaks 

By  Richard  Roberts* 

rPHERE  is  one  branch  of  social 
work  which  is  certainly  deserving 
of  the  whole-hearted  support  of  every 
socially-minded  citizen — the  work  for 
the  blind.  There  are  approximately 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  must  travel  the 
road  of  life  in  darkness.  They  are  not 
complaining ;  they  seek  not  your  pity, 
but  your  support  in  their  honest  en¬ 
deavors  to  earn  a  living  and  take  their 
place  in  the  various  communities  they 
live  in;  they  do  not  want  alms,  but 
a  chance  to  earn  an  honest  dollar.  I 
know  their  feelings,  for  I  myself  am 
one  of  them.  We  are  normal,  rational 
human  beings,  using  our  other  senses 
to  do  some  things  which  you  think  you 
can  only  do  with  your  sight.  When 
given  a  chance,  blind  people  have 


demonstrated  time  and  again  what 
they  can  do.  Our  greatest  handicap 
is  not  physical  blindness,  but  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  what 
our  capacities  actually  are. 

Over  four-fifths  of  those  who  lose 
their  sight  do  so  in  later  life.  Natur¬ 
ally  it  is  a  staggering  blow  to  them — • 
at  first.  The  rehabilitation  of  these 
people,  getting  them  back  into  some 
occupation  where  they  can  support 
themselves  and  their  families,  helping 
them  to  obtain  a  place  socially  in  their 
community,  is  the  major  problem  con¬ 
fronting  tho^e  engaged  in  work  for 
the  blind.  Those  who  lose  their  sight 
in  infancy  or  childhood  adjust  them¬ 
selves  more  easily.  Nearly  all  of  the 
States  provide  excellent  schools  for 
their  training,  and  by  the  time  they 
graduate  they  are  quite  accustomed  to 
the  situation.  Of  course,  they,  too, 
need  help  oftentimes,  such  as  financial 
assistance  in  setting  up  businesses  and 
the  like.  But  in  this  article  I  am  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  those  who  lose 
their  sight  in  middle  life,  because  it  is 
here  that  you  can  be  of  the  greatest 
help.  Any  church,  which  has  in  its 
community,  or  better  still,  in  its  mem¬ 
bership,  a  newly  blinded  individual, 
can  do  a  really  Christian  service  by 
helping  him  to  get  hold  of  himself  and 
feel  that  all  is  not  lost,  that  life  still 
has  abundant  treasures  in  store  for  him 
if  he  will  only  put  himself  in  the  right 
attitude. 

Now  a  few  thoughts  about  this 
matter  of  work.  There  are,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  a  good  many  occupations  that 
we  can’t  engage  in.  But  there  are 
many  things  we  can  do  without  the 
use  of  sight.  There  are  competent 
piano  tuners  and  broom  makers  who 
do  not  see.  Mops,  reed  work,  and 
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other  products  are  turned  out,  all  of 
the  best  quality,  by  blind  men. 

In  Michigan  we  have  a  good  number 
engaged  in  shoe  repairing  business. 
Some  of  these  men  have  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  if  their  work 
wasn’t  good,  they  would  have  been 
forced  out  long  ago. 

Cigar  and  candy  stands,  and  vend¬ 
ing  machines  are  operated  by  blind 
people.  We  have  people  running  these 
in  city  halls  and  other  government 
buildings,  in  factories,  and  other  public 
places.  In  several  cities  in  Michigan 
blind  men  are  making  good  by  looking- 
after  gum  machines  and  other  vend¬ 
ing  devices. 

Blind  people  are  not  only  making 
good  in  industry,  but  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  as  well.  We  are  proud  to  point 
to  those  without  sight  who  have 
entered  the  law,  music,  insurance  sell¬ 
ing  and  other  professions  and  made  an 
enviable  record. 

But  we  want  more  than  a  chance  to 
merely  earn  a  dollar.  Man  must  have 
bread,  but  he  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone.  We  wish  to  take  our  place  in 
the  social,  civic  and  religious  activities 
of  our  communities.  We’re  normal 
human  beings,  we’re  interested  in  the 
same  things  as  you  are.  When  you 
once  get  to  know  him,  I  believe  that 
you  will  find  that  the  average  blind 
person,  far  from  being  a  liability,  is 
a  social  asset. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  great¬ 
est  barrier  we  have  to  come  up  against, 
is  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
a  fear  that  we  are  helpless  and  can  do 
nothing.  We  fully  realize  that  this  atti¬ 
tude  is  not  due  to  any  prejudice  or  ill 
feeling,  but  merely  to  misdirected  sym¬ 
pathy. 


Teaching  Blind  Children  in  India 

The  Mission  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  of  America  in 
India  has  received  this  interesting- 
report  of  a  school  for  the  blind : 

An  institution  which  invariably 
interests  all  kinds  of  visitors  is  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Rentichin- 
tala.  The  number  of  pupils  is  not 
large,  from  20  to  25  boys  and  girls, 
but  the  change  in  their  lives  is  so 
marked  that  the  institution  makes 
an  impression  out  of  proportion  to 
its  size.  Mrs.  Albrecht  applied  the 
Braille  system  to  the  Telugu  lan¬ 
guage  and  she  and  her  successors 
have  taught  the  children  to  read. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the 
quick  fingers  play  their  way  across 
the  page,  and  from  the  arrangement 
of  dots  and  spaces  read  aloud  the 
messages  of  the  Bible.  A  little  ma¬ 
chine  something'  like  a  typewriter 
makes  it  possible  to  change  any 
printed  or  written  matter  into 
Telugu  Braille,  so  that  single  copies 
of  interesting  material  have  been 
made.  Two  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Psalms  are  printed  in  Telugu  by 
the  Society  for  the  Blind  in  London, 
and  copies  are  available  in  any  num¬ 
ber  and  at  very  low  prices,  as  they 
are  heavily  subsidized.  Even  an  im¬ 
personal  Government  relaxes  postal 
rules,  and  sends  books  for  the  blind 
at  half  the  regular  rates. 

The  total  cost  for  a  pupil  is  about 
forty  dollars  a  year.  This  includes 
food,  clothing,  bus  and  railway  fare 
for  vacation,  and  the  individual  in¬ 
struction  required  for  these  children. 
They  are  very  happy  working  and 
playing  together.  Most  of  them  are 
rescued  from  beggary  and  neglect. 
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Research  of  the  Problems  of  the 
Blind  in  England 

The  National  Institute  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Psychology  was  asked  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to 
undertake  a  research  into  the  voca¬ 
tional  and  industrial  problems  of 
the  blind. 

A  study  was  first  made  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  occupations  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  blind  people  might  take 
up  successfully.  A  large  number  of 
sighted  factories  were  visited  and 
the  processes  carefully  examined.  A 
list  of  processes  upon  which  the 
blind  might  be  employed  was  then 
prepared. 

One  of  these  processes  (the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  a  portion  of  electrical 
equipment)  was  selected  for  further 
investigation  and  an  experiment 
was  conducted  during  which  the 
rates  of  learning  of  a  number  of  par¬ 
tially  and  totally  blind  girls  were 
studied.  Data  were  obtained  show¬ 
ing  the  output  that  might  be  at¬ 
tained  by  blind  girls  on  this  repeti¬ 
tive  operation,  the  relation  between 
success  and  degree  of  vision  and  the 
effect  of  factors  such  as  practice, 
fatigue,  loss  of  interest,  etc.,  upon 
variations  in  output. 

Subsequently  tests  of  manipula¬ 
tive  skill  were  given  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  employees  of  blind  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  results  grouped  to 
show  the  effects  on  skill  of  age, 
degree  of  vision,  trade  followed  and 
length  of  experience  in  it. 

The  economic  earnings  of  men 
and  women  in  the  different  trades 
were  examined  and  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  difference  amount¬ 
ing  to  at  least  10  per  cent  between 
the  partially  and  totally  blind  in 


favor  of  the  former. 

The  various  ways  of  employing 
the  blind  were  studied  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  particular  trades  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  further  investigation 
put  forward  as  follows: 

The  “placing  out”  of  the  worker 
on  suitable  individual  or  team  proc¬ 
esses  in  printing  and  photographic 
works,  sweet,  chocolate  and  tobacco 
factories,  etc. ; 

Work  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
isting  institutions — the  introduction 
of  new  trades  such  as  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  knitting  needles,  net  bags 
and  other  small  articles; 

“Subcontracting”  —  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  on  a  contract  basis,  of  suitable 
articles,  such  as  positions  of  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  for  outside  firms. 

In  connection  with  the  problems 
of  the  employment  of  the  more 
highly  educated  blind  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  employment  of  blind  persons 
in  insurance  work  in  England  were 
enquired  into.  The  results  indicated 
that  a  measure  of  success  would 
probably  be  obtained  by  men  of 
good  ability  acting  as  independent 
agents.  Attention  was  also  paid  to 
the  problems  of  vocational  guidance 
and  training  involved. 

At  the  present  time  investigations 
are  proceeding  in  one  of  the  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  layout,  routing 
and  general  efficiency. 

Member  of  State  Commission 

Dr.  Edward  Jackson  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  a  member  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Dr.  Jackson  is  a  well-known 
ophthalmologist. 
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Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  date  of  publication. 


J^URING  the  past  year  the  Louisiana 
Commission  for  the  Blind  was  en¬ 
abled,  through  the  subscription  of  a 
donor,  whose  name  must  be  held  in  con¬ 
fidence,  to  erect  a  new  annex  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Lighthouse  at  the  cost  of  about 
$10,000.00.  This  new  annex  was  equipped, 
by  the  Lions  Club  of  this  city,  with  a 
heating  system  and  an  incinerator  for 
taking  care  of  the  waste  material  from 
the  broom  shop.  The  Lions  Club  has 
also  donated  the  money  for  a  power  brush 
trimming  machine;  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  same  organization  a  second  Balti¬ 
more  Electric  stitching  machine  has  been 
added  to  the  broom  shop.  It  is  planned 
to  equip  the  entire  shop  with  power  ma¬ 
chines.  There  has  been  a  creditable  in¬ 
crease  in  business  over  that  of  last  year, 
and  by  the  addition  of  power  machinery 
it  is  hoped  to  have  a  greater  percentage 
of  increase. 

IN  January  the  Association  of  the  Blind 
in  South  Carolina  moved  into  a  new 
plant  worth  about  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  There  are  two  brick  buildings, 
one  contains  sleeping  and  eating  quar¬ 
ters,  a  library  and  living  room  with  stage. 
The  first  floor  can  be  thrown  open  and 
converted  into  an  auditorium.  The  other 
is  a  shop  building  two  stories  high.  In 
this  furniture  and  basketry  are  made,  re¬ 
pairing  chairs,  in  fiber,  pith  or  cane,  up¬ 
holstering,  mattress  making  and  a  dress¬ 
making  department.  Two  salesmen  are 
out  in  the  state  the  year  around  and 
one  man  in  the  city.  Ladies  canvass  with 
articles  from  the  sewing  room.  The  fore¬ 
man  of  the  shop  is  blind,  the  secretary  is 
without  sight  and  the  superintendent  is 
partially  blind.  The  matron  for  the  home 
building  has  sight,  the  two  servants  have 
sight  and  two  seeing  men  assist  with  the 
shop  work.  The  forewoman  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  room  has  sight. 


^NEW  Field  Secretary,  Miss  Helen 
C.  McBride,  has  lately  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Central  Association, 
for  the  Blind  in  Utica.  The  Director  of 
Sales  and  Production,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hitch 
cock,  has  created  and  carried  on  an  in¬ 
dustrial  department  and  store  during  the 
past  year,  which  has  greatly  improved 
conditions  for  the  blind  of  the  three 
Counties  served  by  this  Association. 

^HE  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Oakland,  California,  reports 
that  there  has  been  recently  opened  a  beau¬ 
tiful  new  building,  housing  a  salesroom  and 
offices.  The  building  is  situated  directly 
on  the  corner  of  36th  Street  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Avenue,  which  is  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  grounds.  The  cost  of  this 
building  was  $15,000.00,  financed  by  an 
appropriation  from  the  State  Legislature. 
There  is  also  being  erected  on  the  grounds 
a  new  broom  shop  building,  to  be  182T/2 
feet  long  by  55^2  feet  wide,  to  take  the 
place  of  an  old  fire  trap  broom  shop 
building  occupying  three  floors. 

'pHE  New  York  Public  Library,  5th 
Avenue  and  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City,  announces  the  publication  of  its 
catalog  of  braille  music  in  both  braille 
and  inkprint  editions.  The  catalog  is  in 
four  parts — piano,  vocal,  violin,  and  organ 
— and  each  part  in  the  braille  edition  is 
sold  for  10  cents.  The  inkprint  copies, 
also  in  four  parts,  are  given  away.  This 
music  library  is  open  to  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  collection  consists 
of  over  2500  titles  in  music  and  about 
6000  pieces  of  music  including  duplicates. 
While  the  Library  cannot  handle  orders 
for  individuals  who  wish  to  buy  their  own 
music,  any  music  which  is  available  in 
braille  will  be  added  to  the  collection  upon 
request  and  loaned  to  the  borrower  mak¬ 
ing  the  request. 
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TTIGHBROOK  LODGE,  the  summer 
J"L  camp  of  The  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind,  was  opened  for  its  third  season 
on  Saturday,  June  28th,  and  will  close 
by  the  middle  of  September.  Through 
the  generosity  of  a  friend,  a  dance  pavilion 
has  been  added  and  all  buildings  re¬ 
painted,  additional  guiding  wires  have 
been  placed,  leading  to  the  more  remote 
sections  of  the  twenty-three  acres  of 
woods  and  streams,  and  many  blind  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  never  ventured  out  alone 
may  now  go  into  the  solitude  of  the 
forest.  The  old  rambling  house,  rose 
covered  in  June,  contains  a  living  room 
20  x  30  feet,  dining  room  large  enough 
to  seat  all  guests  at  once,  dormitory  oil 
the  first  floor  containing  twelve  beds, 
kitchen,  two  bathrooms  and  three  porches. 
One  porch  is  really  an  outdoor  living 
room  and  is  12x30  feet.  The  second 
floor  accommodates  the  help  and  has  a 
guest  room,  charmingly  appointed.  There 
are  two  cottages  with  additional  sleeping 
quarters,  a  sun  platform  21  x  30  feet, 
where  cots  accommodate  those  needing 
sun  baths,  and  the  recreation  building 
mentioned  above.  Guests  remain  for  two 
weeks  and  groups  of  men  and  women 
alternate  during  the  summer.  Members 
of  the  staff  take  turns  at  camp,  and  the 
helpers  consist  of  a  camp  director,  assis¬ 
tant  and  cook.  Friends  of  the  Society 
do  the  motor  service  necessary  to  get 
the  blind  guests  back  and  forth.  Many 
gifts  of  swings,  rustic  chairs  and  benches 
have  been  received,  and  the  blind  guests 
spend  much  of  their  time  out  under  the 
trees.  Noticeable  gains  in  health  as  a 
result  of  the  excellent  food,  fine  air  and 
happy  companionship  are  made  each  year. 
....  The  third  annual  Boy  Scout  cam¬ 
paign  resulted  in  19,500  orders  for  brooms 
being  sent  in  to  The  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind.  This  exceeds  the  previous 
efforts.  The  results  are  varied  and  all 
are  satisfactory.  The  Scout  headquarters 
receives  ten  cents  for  each  broom  ordered, 
this  money  to  be  used  only  to  pay  the 
expenses  at  camp  of  the  boys  doing  the 
selling.  The  Scout  who  sells  ten  brooms 
has  but  one  day  of  his  camp  charge  paid, 
while  the  boy  turning  in  one  hundred 


orders  has  ten  days,  etc.  The  Scouts 
are  obtaining  some  valuable  business 
training,  including  selling  experience  and 
care  in  filling  out  their  orders,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  boys  participate 
each  year.  The  publicity  is  also  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  of  value  to  the  Scout  organi¬ 
zation.  Scout  Harold  Weiler  sold  the 
most  brooms,  having  turned  in  607  orders. 
The  broom  shop  of  the  Society  works 
overtime  during  the  six  weeks  of  the 
campaign  and  so  gets  behind  on  regular 
stock,  creation  of  which  keeps  the  shop 
busy  during  the  following  slack  summer 
months.  The  housewife  gets  an  unusu¬ 
ally  good  broom  for  seventy-five  cents, 
and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
she  is  helping  two  of  the  city’s  outstand¬ 
ing  organizations.  The  broom  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  campaign  is  not  sold  at  any 
other  time.  The  handles,  stitching  and 
velvet  trim  are  of  a  soft  shade  of  green, 
while  a  special  label  showing  a  blind  man 
at  a  winder  is  used.  A  ring  top  adds  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  broom.  Deliveries 
are  made  through  the  cooperation  of 

Cleveland’s  retail  stores . On  the 

evening  of  May  16,  1930,  a  unique  read¬ 
ing  contest  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library.  The 
contestants  were  blind  readers  of  Braille 
and  were  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
who  had  learned  to  read  Braille  before 
reaching  the  age  of  21  and  those  who 
learned  after  that  age.  All  entrants  were 
at  least  21  years  of  age.  The  five  judges 
were  selected  as  follows:  one  from  the 
Board  of  Education  where  she  is  a  super¬ 
visor  of  reading;  one  a  teacher  of  English 
in  Cleveland  College;  one  a  teacher  of 
reading  in  the  Braille  classes  of  the  public 
schools;  one  a  home  teacher  of  blind 
adults;  and  one  a  teacher  of  music  to 
blind  children.  This  group  constituted  a 
committee  to  decide  the  points  on  which 
the  readers  were  to  be  scored,  and,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  librarian  for  the  blind,  se¬ 
lected  the  material  to  be  used.  This  was 
chosen  from  several  issues  of  The  Read¬ 
ers  Digest  and  each  reader  was  allowed 
as  nearly  three  minutes  as  the  paragraph¬ 
ing  of  the  material  permitted.  Each  con¬ 
testant  was  kept  out  of  the  room  until 
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his  time  arrived  and  he  then  took  up  the 
narrative  where  his  predecessor  had 
stopped.  The  group  to  read  first  was 
composed  of  those  who  had  learned  to 
read  with  their  fingers  after  they  were 
grown,  and  there  were  seven  in  this  di¬ 
vision.  Each  was  introduced  to  the  au¬ 
dience  with  a  word  as  to  how  long  he 
had  been  reading.  The  second  group 
consisted  of  seventeen  individuals  and 
they  naturally  were  much  better  readers 
than  those  in  the  first  group.  The  judges 
had  decided  on  a  possible  total  of  50 
points  for  each  reader  and  they  were 
divided  as  follows:  25  for  interpretation, 
10  for  facility  or  technique,  and  5  each 
for  pronunciation,  tone  of  voice  and 
enunciation.  The  third  prize  in  the  first 
group  went  to  a  woman,  but  the  other 
five  prizes  went  to  men.  The  Cleveland 
Chapter  of  Chi  Omega  Sorority,  which 
last  year  paid  for  putting  into  Braille 
the  book  “Through  Magic  Casements,” 
gave  the  prizes  of  $90.00  in  gold,  divided 
into  two  $25.00  prizes  for  the  first  in 
each  group,  two  $15.00  prizes  for  the 
second  highest  and  two  $5.00  prizes  for 
those  standing  third.  Eighty-five  letters 
announcing  the  contest  had  been  sent  to 
possible  participants  three  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  date  and  there  was  much 
practicing  in  reading  aloud,  while  many 
who  were  unwilling  to  compete  announced 
that  they  would  be  ready  next  year.  The 
generous  friends  who  gave  the  prizes  are 
ready  to  give  an  equal  amount  for  the 
purpose  in  1931,  and  librarians  and  teach¬ 
ers  already  note  the  result  of  the  stimu¬ 
lation  among  their  borrowers  and  pupils. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Women  was  selected  to  re¬ 
cane  the  William  Penn  chairs  in  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind  has  engaged  Margaret 
Crawford,  a  colored  graduate,  for  the  two 
hundred  negro  blind  of  Philadelphia. 
For  twenty  years  this  organization  has 
been  providing  artificial  eyes  free  and 
also  glasses  to  conserve  vision. 


^  HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  Rochester  was 
held  in  April.  Mr.  Jacob  Frank  (blind) 
was  again  elected  President,  and  Mrs. 
Atkinson  Allen  was  re-elected  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  position 
she  has  held  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 
At  this  meeting  a  special  committee  on 
selling  was  formed  with  Mr.  Edmund  S. 
LaRose,  an  Industrial  Engineer  with  the 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company,  as 
chairman.  This  committee  expects  to  do 
much  to  increase  the  sales  for  the  coming 

year . Two  churches  have  recently 

given  entertainments  and  dances  to  the 
blind  of  the  city. 

'JpHE  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  has  received  an  appropriation 
of  $240,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
dormitory.  The  Board  of  Visitors  voted 
that  this  dormitory  should  be  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  girls  and  that  it  should 
be  named  Park  Lewis  Hall,  in  honor  of 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  who  is  inter¬ 
nationally  known  for  his  work  as  an  oph¬ 
thalmologist  and  in  connection  with  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  A  new  $5,000 
garage  will  be  erected  at  the  school  this 
summer.  It  is  expected  that  a  pumping 
and  filtration  system  will  be  installed  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  in  the  new  swimming 
pool,  and  that  the  pool  will  be  ready  for 
use  during  the  coming  school  year. 

^HE  Craft  Shop  of  the  Tri-Countv  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  in  Glens  Falls, 
New  York,  has  been  conducting  a  Sales 
Room  in  the  Queensbury  Hotel  Block, 
at  Ridge  and  Maple  Streets.  The  Queens¬ 
bury  Hotel  is  one  of  the  American  Cor¬ 
poration  chain  hotels,  and  in  the  block 
connecting  with  the  hotel  lobby  is  a  large 
corner  store.  Before  this  store  was 
rented  when  the  hotel  was  first  opened 
four  years  ago  there  was  a  salesroom 
during  the  summer  months  which  had 
quite  remarkable  sales.  Last  January 
the  Gift  Shop  that  had  occupied  this 
store  for  three  and  one  half  years  went 
out  of  business,  and  last  spring  the  hotel 
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management  gave  permission  to  occupy 
the  store  again  as  a  salesroom  until  it 
should  be  rented.  Splendid  sales,  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  substantial  sum,  are  reported 
before  the  regular  sales  season  opens. 
Miss  Emma  Knettle  is  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  doing  fine  weaving  on 
the  Barbour  loom,  and  is  contributing  a 
large  share  towards  the  success  of  the 
Sale. 

'J'HE  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  is  endeavoring  to  have  the 
Dominion  Government  pass  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Election  Act  of  Canada 
whereby  a  blind  person  may  have  a  rela¬ 
tive  or  friend  mark  his  or  her  ballot  in¬ 
stead  of  the  returning  officer  as  present 
regulations  require.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  still  another  precedent  has 
been  established.  The  following  ex¬ 
tract  has  just  been  received  from  Ger¬ 
many:  “Voters  who  are  unable  to  read 
or  who  are  prevented  from  bodily  in¬ 
firmity  from  marking  their  own  ballot 
or  from  putting  same  in  the  envelope 
and  handing  it  to  the  returning  officer 
may  make  use  of  a  trustworthy  person  in 
the  premises.”  ....  An  analysis  of 
year-end  statistics  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario  just  recently  completed  shows 
that  1,252  individual  blind  persons  of  the 
2,123  registered,  or  over  50%,  received 
service  from  one  or  more  departments  of 
the  Institute  during  the  year.  Many  blind 
people  registered  with  the  Institute  can¬ 
not  take  advantage  of  services,  owing  to 
mental  or  physical  disabilities  apart  from 
blindness,  or  because  of  attendance  at 
the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  which 
makes  additional  service  unnecessary. 
This  analysis  indicates  very  rapid  growth 
in  the  twelve  years  of  the  Institute’s 
existence. 

INURING  the  summer  months  the  camp 
now  under  construction  near  Centre- 
ville,  Delaware,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mrs.  Irenee  du  Pont,  will  be  a  source 
of  recreation  and  pleasure  to  the  blind 
workers  of  the  Delaware  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  The  camp  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  the  first  of  July,  and  it  is  ex¬ 


pected  to  give  the  blind  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  state,  an  outing 
there  during  the  summer  months.  The 
camp  is  located  north  of  the  Kennett 
Pike  at  Centreville  and  will  accommodate 

about  twenty  persons . Mrs.  Anne 

Rowe  Stevens  has  succeeded  Miss  Mary 
L.  Collison  as  superintendent  of  the 
Blind  Shop.  Mrs.  Stevens  comes  from 
the  offices  of  the  du  Pont  Company  in 
Wilmington. 

^HE  newly  formed  Utah  Association 
for  the  Blind,  with  chapter  members 
at  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  held  its 
second  annual  convention  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  June  21.  A  relief  law  for  the  blind 
to  be  presented  at  the  next  Legislature 
was  formulated  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  work  for  its  passage.  The  Lions 
Clubs  of  Utah  in  district  convention 
passed  a  resolution  endorsing  a  larger 
appropriation  for  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  outlined  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  the  increase. 

j^N  June,  an  alumni  concert  at  the  Illi¬ 
nois  School  for  the  Blind  presented  a 
program  unique  for  the  fact  that  seldom, 
if  ever,  in  America  has  a  concert  consisted 
wholly  of  compositions  by  persons  with¬ 
out  sight,  although  such  events  in  Europe 
are  more  frequent.  The  world  pays  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  such  virtuosi  and  com¬ 
posers  as  Wolstenholme,  Hollins,  Wat- 
ling,  and  Whitefield  of  England,  Louis 
Vierne,  Andre  Marchal,  and  M.  Marty 
of  France,  Alejandro  Meza  of  Mexico, 
and  Fanny  Crosby  (famous  hymn  writer), 
David  D.  Wood,  and  Edwin  Grasse  of  the 
United  States.  The  original  compositions 
which  comprised  the  program  were  the 
work  of  Harold  J.  Konrad,*  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin,  teacher  of  pipe  organ;  Fred¬ 
erick  G.  Meyer,*  director  of  music,  Illi¬ 
nois  School  for  the  Blind;  Reverend  B. 
P.  Owen*,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  minister  of 
Second  Baptist  Church;  Josephine  Mai- 
sel*,  Chicago,  Graduate  of  American  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music;  Robert  Keogh,* 
Chicago,  student  in  Illinois  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Jacksonville. 
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'J'HE  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind 
has  moved  its  executive  offices  to  1722 
Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  about  two  blocks 
from  its  former  location.  The  Home 
Work  Department  and  the  St.  Louis 
Broom  Shop  are  still  operating  at  1908 
Locust  Street.  The  space  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  administrative  offices  was 
needed  for  increased  shop  activities  and 
has  permitted  the  employment  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  number  of  men,  and  provided  room 
for  the  grading  and  storage  of  finished 
products. 

The  St.  Louis  Broom  Shop  now  em¬ 
ploys  sixty-five  men,  the  method  of  pay¬ 
ment  changed  from  a  flat  rate  to  piece 
work,  and  a  five  day  week  schedule 
inaugurated. 

^HE  Annual  Outing  for  the  blind  peo¬ 
ple  of  St.  Louis  was  held  at  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  Fresh  Air  Camp,  Ferguson, 
Missouri,  under  the  auspices  of  the  St. 
Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  from  June 
23rd  to  30th  inclusive.  One  hundred  men, 
women  and  children  enjoyed  the  country 
air  and  wonderful  grounds.  The  swim¬ 
ming  pool  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  both  young  and  old.  A  Red  Cross 
lifesaver  was  in  attendance.  The  Bigalte 
Radio  Company  installed  a  radio,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Radio  Station  WIL 
of  St.  Louis  gave  a  program  on  Monday 
afternoon,  June  23rd,  composed  entirely 
of  blind  artists. 

T  HE  Alabama  Conference  of  Social 
Work  met  April  27,  28,  29  at  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  Alabama,  with  headquarters  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  The  luncheon  on 
April  28th  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
discussion  of  work  for  the  Blind  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  This  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Mattie  Gilbert,  Assistant  Super¬ 
visor,  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the 
Blind,  State  of  Alabama.  The  speakers 
on  the  program  were:  Mr.  D.  A.  McNeil, 
Superintendent  of  Alabama  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala.;  Mrs. 
Kate  F.  Greenlaw,  Executive  Secretary, 
Alabama  Association  for  the  Blind,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  and  Miss  Flossie  D. 
Herzfeld,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 


Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind.  Mrs. 
Greenlaw  spoke  on  Industrial  Employ¬ 
ment  for  Blind,  and  Miss  Herzfeld  gave 
a  general  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind  at 
Mobile,  Alabama.  This  symposium,  as 
it  were,  called  forth  a  great  deal  of  favor¬ 
able  comment  from  the  other  welfare 
workers  present,  who  expressed  surprise 
that  so  much  splendid  work  was  being 
carried  on  by  these  three  agencies  in 
Alabama.  In  Dorsey  Hall,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  there  were  exhibits 
of  work  of  the  Blind  of  all  three  institu¬ 
tions,  all  showing  excellence  in  work¬ 
manship . The  Mobile  Association 

for  the  Blind  celebrated  the  third  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  opening  of  its  workshop, 
May  19-24.  Mr.  Moses  M.  Schwarz, 
founder1  of  the  Association  and  Chairman 
of  the  Blind  Committee,  C.  J.  W.  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  meeting . Through 

the  medium  of  the  Bulletin  Board,  the 
American  Brotherhood  of  Free  Reading 
Matter  for  the  Blind,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  contact,  has  furnished  the 
latter  with  several  new  Braille  books 
published  by  them.  They  are  ‘‘The  New 
Map  of  South  America,”  in  four  volumes, 
by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons;  “Sutter’s 
Gold,”  one  volume,  by  Blaise  Cendrars, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Henry 
Logan  Stuart;  “The  Art  of  Thinking,” 
Volume  I,  by  Ernest  Dimnet,  and  they 
have  already  announced  their  intention 
of  a  further  gift  of  “Four  Months  Afoot 
in  Spain,”  by  Harry  Frank,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion. 

^^N  Monday,  April  28th,  the  Overbrook 
School  entertained  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Jewish  Women.  Members  of  the 
Council  have  been  very  helpful  in  reading 
to  the  students  and  in  transcribing  books 
into  Braille . Overbrook  is  grad¬ 

uating  two  young  women  in  the  Home 
Teachers’  Training  Course.  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Crawford  of  Philadelphia  will  be 
employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society,  and  Miss  Viola  Jae- 
nicke  of  Whitneyville,  Connecticut,  has 
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a  position  in  view . Overbrook  has 

recently  entertained  the  Business  Men’s 
Associations  of  Overbrook  and  Lansdowne 
Avenue.  On  each  occasion  a  group  of 
business  men  with  their  wives  visited  the 
school  in  the  early  evening  and  later  were 
present  at  a  short  program  given  by  the 

pupils . Chief  among  the  events 

of  Commencement  Season  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  June  4,  recital  by  senior  pupils 
of  the  music  department;  June  7,  athletic 
contests  for  Judge  Martin  Cups;  June  9, 
girls’  declamation  contest;  June  12,  re¬ 
cital  by  junior  pupils  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment;  June  19,  Commencement . 

At  their  annual  supper  on  the  evening 
preceding  Commencement,  the  Alumnae 
had  as  their  guests  Messrs.  Cadwalader 
and  Gest,  members  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen 

of  Watertown,  Massachusetts . 

The  Zwecker-Hahn  Musical  Academy 
has  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  on  Mr.  Rollo  F.  Maitland,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Overbrook . The  Willing 

Workers  of  Camden  gave  a  play  called 
“The  Three  Pegs”  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Overbrook  School  on  the  evening 
of  April  24th.  A  considerable  sum  was 
realized,  which  will  go  toward  the  annual 
camping  trip  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls. 
.  .  .  .  On  Friday  evening,  April  25th, 
pupils  of  the  Lower  Merion  High  School 
gave  two  delightful  one-act  plays  in  our 
auditorium.  For  many  years  Overbrook 
has  maintained  pleasant  relations  with 
this  school  and  with  Superintendent  and 

Mrs.  Downes . Seven  pupils  of 

Overbrook  were  guests  of  Miss  Frances 
McCollom  at  a  concert  at  the  Bellevue 

Stratford  Hotel . Dr.  Samuel  P. 

Hayes  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Overbrook 
School,  and  on  May  19th  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  to  the  staff  and  pupils 
on  “The  Easiest  Way  or  Why  Be  a 
Jellyfish?”  ....  On  May  2nd,  and  again 
on  May  9th,  the  Philodrama  Society  pre¬ 
sented  “The  Patsy.”  The  first  presenta¬ 
tion  was  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Maynard  Hull’s  Overbrook  Recreational 
Fund,  the  second  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Overbrook  Athletic  Association.  Excep¬ 
tionally  good  sums  were  realized . 


May  19th  more  than  one  hundred  pupils 
attended  the  circus  as  guests  of  Mr.  Ellis 
Gimbel.  Many  of  them  received  prizes 
for  letters  of  appreciation  written  to  Mr. 
Gimbel. 

j  ^  AST  spring,  two  graduates  of  the 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  received  their  diplomas  from  well- 
known  colleges.  Albert  Macy  (semi- 
seeing)  graduated  from  Southern  Junior 
College,  Collegedale,  Tennessee.  He  now 
has  a  position  with  the  Christian  Record 
Publishing  Co.,  College  View,  Nebraska. 
Willie  Butler  (totally  blind)  received  his 
B.A.  from  Stetson  University,  Deland, 
Florida.  Aubrey  Martin  (totally  blind), 
also  a  graduate  of  the  Florida  School, 
won  the  honors  for  the  best  scholarship 
in  the  sophomore  class  of  the  same  uni¬ 
versity.  Mr.  Martin  has  maintained  a 
record  of  perfect  scholarship  during  his 
two  years  at  college,  having  received  A 
in  every  course  he  has  taken.  He  is 
studying  for  the  ministry,  and  expects  to 
complete  his  work  at  the  Baptist  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

^HE  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
held  its  fourth  summer  school  for  the 
adult  blind  June  3  to  July  12  at  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Vinton.  Twenty- 
five  were  in  attendance,  and  every  year 

shows  increasing  interest . Mrs. 

Mildred  Flanigan,  of  Davenport,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  agent  for  the  Commission 
for  the  Blind  in  March  and  conducted 
sales  at  Dubuque,  Council  Bluffs,  Boone, 
Marshalltown  and  Keokuk  this  spring 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lions  Club. 

jyjR.  JAMES  T.  RIDDERVOLD,  who 
was  blinded  in  the  World  War,  has 
been  engaged  as  home  teacher  by  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  He  began  his  new  work  July 
1st. 

HE  International  Convention  for 

Lions  Clubs  was  held  in  Denver  in 
July.  At  that  Convention  Mary  Mans¬ 
field,  a  senior  in  the  High  School  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
plaved  a  violin  solo.  Adrian  Simison, 

who  holds  a  special  music  diploma  from 
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the  school,  also  gave  a  violin  number  of 
his  own  composition.  Miss  Ruth  Mont¬ 
gomery,  a  former  graduate  of  our  school, 
appeared  in  solo  work.  These  three  blind 
students  did  themselves  great  credit,  and 
their  efforts  were  very  much  appreciated 
by  all  the  Lions.  The  Colorado  Springs 
Club  made  it  possible  for  them  to  be  on 
the  program.  The  piano  accompaniments 
were  furnished  by  Mary  Mansfield  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Nelson,  wife  of  a  Colorado 

Springs  Lion . Sherley  Stotts,  a 

1929  graduate,  is  again  on  his  piano  tun¬ 
ing  tour  of  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
Last  year  the  Lions  throughout  the  state 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  boost  the  tun¬ 
ing  business  for  Sherley,  who  holds  a 
tuning  diploma  from  the  school. 

'pHE  Kansas  State  Association  for  the 
Blind  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind  June 
3,  4  and  5.  Among  the  interesting  and 
helpful  numbers  at  the  Association  were 
lectures  by  Miss  Mildred  G.  Smith,  R.N., 
Director  of  Nations  Activities  of  National 
Society  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  also  demonstration  of  vision  testing 

of  pre-school  age  children . The 

Seventh  Session  of  Summer  School  for 
Adult  Blind  was  held  at  the  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind  during  July  and 
August  with  an  attendance  of  78.  Courses 
were  offered  in  English  and  Journalism, 
in  Violin,  Piano  and  Organ,  and  Voice, 
and  many  industrial  lines.  Two  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  in  music,  one  in  piano 
tuning,  one  in  furniture  and  three  in  sew¬ 
ing.  More  than  three  hundred  articles 
were  manufactured  in  the  various  lines 
of  industries  and  nearly  all  were  sold  at 
the  display  and  sale  held  at  the  School 

July  28  and  29 . By  next  summer’s 

session  the  facility  for  industrial  work 
will  be  greatly  improved,  as  plans  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  architect  for  a 
two  story  addition  to  the  industrial  build¬ 
ing,  40  x  48  feet. 

"W J  ORD  has  been  received  that  the  Wy¬ 
oming  State  Fair  has  reserved  space 
for  an  exhibit  and  the  sale  of  articles 
made  by  the  adult  blind  workers  of  Wy¬ 


oming  in  their  homes.  This  Fair  is  to  be 
held  at  Douglas,  Wyoming,  September 
9  to  13  inclusive.  Work  for  the  adult 
blind  was  provided  through  legislation 
during  the  1929  Legislature  and  this  is 
the  first  state-wide  exhibit  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work.  The  present  plan 
is  not  only  to  exhibit  industrial  articles 
for  sale  but  also  to  show  samples  of  em¬ 
bossed  type  and  other  materials  which 
may  acquaint  the  public  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  work  for  the  blind. 

^HE  Massachusetts  Division  of  the 
Blind  held  a  demonstration  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  Pittsfield  on  June  16th 
and  17th  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  England  District 
of  the  Lions  International,  in  order  that 
members  of  the  Lions  Club  might  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  types  of  work 
that  blind  people  are  capable  of  doing. 
.  .  .  .  In  May  the  Guild  of  Textile 

Weavers  held  its  annual  exhibition  of 
weaving  in  the  gallery  of  the  Boston  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society.  The  Woolson  House 
Industries  entered  an  exhibition  of  their 
weaving  and  received  one  of  the  coveted 
gold  stars  for  a  pair  of  curtains.  These 
stars  are  given  for  special  commendation 
by  the  jury.  As  no  names  are  placed  on 
any  of  the  pieces,  the  jury  in  making  the 
awards  has  no  means  of  identifying  the 
weavers. 

^  HE  chief  recent  event  in  connection 
with  Perkins  Institution  was  the  for¬ 
mal  opening  on  May  22,  1930,  of  its 
new  Industrial  Building  at  South  Boston. 
About  800  invited  guests  came  to  it. 
General  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Perkins  corporation,  presided. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

.  .  .  .  Mr.  Allen  spent  last  May  in 
England,  visiting  among  other  places  of 
interest  given  agencies  in  behalf  of 
visually  handicapped  people  —  nurseries, 
schools,  workshops,  hostels,  homes,  and 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Among  these  were:  a  day  school  of  three 
rooms  of  pupils  sometimes  called  over 
there  “myopes,”  and  three  residential 
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schools  for  blind  youth — schools  unique 
in  that  they  are  selective  as  to  pupils. 
.  .  .  .  The  new  publication,  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  American  Biography,  contains 
sketches  by  Mr.  Allen  of  four  educators 
eminent  in  our  field — Anagnos,  Campbell, 
Churchman  and  Howe — and  the  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology  for  June,  1930, 
a  paper  by  Miss  Jessica  Langworthy, 
entitled  “Blindness  in  Fiction,”  which  she 
had  written  as  a  thesis  for  Nl,  The  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  Harvard  Graduate 

School  of  Education . The  Perkins 

kindergarten  lost  through  death  in  May 
Miss  Flora  C.  Fountain,  a  very  efficient 
assistant  matron  who  had  served  as  such 

for  over  thirty  years . Misses 

Langworthy  and  Fish  of  the  Perkins 
faculty  attended  the  A.A.I.B.  Convention 
at  Vancouver  and  read  papers,  the  former 
one  on  “The  Training  of  Teachers  of 
Blind  Children,”  the  latter,  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Langworthy’s  paper  by  Mr. 
Allen  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bryan  on  the 
“Development  at  Perkins  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Devices  for  Writing  and  Em¬ 
bossing  Braille.” 


POSITION  WANTED 

Jane  R.  Wilkins,  Mayfield,  New  York, 
would  like  a  position  as  File  Clerk  or 
Home  Teacher.  She  has  had  nearly  15 
years’  experience  as  Home  Teacher  and 
one  year  as  Executive  Secretary.  Also 
experience  in  Survey,  Prevention  and 
Sales  Work.  References  if  desired. 


POSITION  AS  TEACHER 

Young  woman  with  partial  sight,  grad¬ 
uate  of  public  high  school  and  Harvard 
course  Nl  together  with  the  Special  Meth¬ 
ods  course  for  teachers  given  at  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  is  desirous  of 
position  as  governess  or  tutoress  of  blind 
child,  or  as  teacher  or  assistant  teacher 
in  kindergarten  or  lower  grades  in  a 
school  for  the  blind.  Miss  Sophy  L. 
Forward,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AS  TEACHER 

Albertina  Eastman,  Cundy’s  Harbor, 
Maine,  would  like  to  teach  in  primary 
grades.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Perkins, 
1927,  and  Watertown  High  School,  1928, 
and  has  taken  course  Nl  on  the  history 
and  education  of  the  blind  in  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Education  at  Harvard 
University.  She  has  had  three  months’ 
experience  in  home  teaching,  and  five 
months’  practice  teaching  of  reading  in 
the  sixth  grade  at  Perkins  Institution. 
She  can  see  shadows  and  colors  but  can 
not  read  ink  print. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 

A  young  unmarried  man  with  a  master 
of  arts  degree  in  English  from  Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
and  a  diploma  in  Expression  from  the 
Curry  School  of  Expression,  12  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  wants  work. 
He  has  had  a  year’s  experience  assisting 
in  the  English  and  Expression  depart¬ 
ments  of  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  and  is  qualified  to  teach  English 
and  American  literature  and  associated 
subjects,  spoken  English,  public  speaking, 
debating,  fundamentals  of  dramatics,  and 
vocal  expression. 

Robert  Qualls,  427  North  M  Street, 
Muskogee,  Okla. 


OPPORTUNITY 

An  Independent,  Successful 
Business  for  the  Blind 

For  Full  Particulars  Write 
dept,  o 

American  Apron  Company 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Valuable  “Blindiana”  Catalogued 

There  has  just  been  printed  for 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind  a  pam¬ 
phlet  published  by  the  George  H. 
Ellis  Company,  which  is  a  catalogue 
of  some  5000  titles  of  literature  per¬ 
taining  to  blindness  and  the  blind, 
which  have  been  added  to  the  In¬ 
stitution’s  priceless  collection  of 
“Blindiana”  since  the  appearance  of 
the  last  similar  publication  in  1916, 
that  in  turn  having  been  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  first  one  printed  in  1907. 

The  story  of  this  gradual  accu¬ 
mulation  is  an  interesting  one.  Al¬ 
though,  in  a  desultory  way,  all 
printed  matter  on  the  subject  that 
came  to  hand  had  been  carefully 
preserved  and  although  a  procession 
of  scrapbooks,  rich  in  a  recital  of 
past  glories,  recorded  events  since 
the  founding  of  the  school  in  1830, 
it  was  during  Michael  Anagnos’ 
visit  in  1900  to  the  great  institution 
at  Vienna,  where  a  magnificent  li¬ 
brary  of  this  kind  had  been  assem¬ 
bled  by  Dr.  Alexander  Mell,  that 
the  inspiration  was  caught  by  this 
second  director  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion. 

Aided  by  Dr.  Mell,  whose  zeal 
matched  Mr.  Anagnos’  own,  the 
latter  set  himself  to  gather  works  of 
merit,  germane  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  from  countries  far  and  near, 
in  every  language,  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern.  This  library,  housed  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  room  in  modern  fireproof  stacks, 
comprises  several  thousands  of  vol¬ 
umes,  in  nineteen  languages,  care¬ 
fully  indexed  and  made  accessible 
to  students  who  come  from  far  and 
near  to  seek  knowledge  and  inspira¬ 


tion  from  this  source.  Here  was 
material  for  that  careful  investiga¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Harry  Best,  in  preparing  his 
great  basic  work,  “The  Blind.”  Here 
too  is  the  foundation  for  the  course 
on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which 
Edward  E.  Allen,  third  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  successor  to 
Mr.  Anagnos,  is  conducting  for  the 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School 
of  Education. 

Many  rare  volumes  grace  the 
shelves,  some  in  original  editions, 
others  out  of  print  or  otherwise  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain,  such  as:  Stengelius 
De  Monstris  et  Monstrosis,  1647 ; 
Diderot’s  Lettres  sur  les  Aveugles, 
1772;  Valentin  Haiiy’s  Essai  sur 
l’Education  des  Aveugles,  1786;  a 
copy  of  the  original  pamphlet  in 
which,  in  1839,  Louis  Braille  him¬ 
self  announced  his  “Nouveau  Pro- 
cede  pour  representer  par  des  points 
La  Forme  ineme  des  Lettres.”  An 
interesting  group  is  labeled  “Blind¬ 
ness  in  Fiction,”  containing  442 
titles,  many  of  the  books  by  blind 
authors. 

Thus  far  only  the  English  works 
have  been  honored  with  a  printed 
catalogue,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some 
future  day  there  may  be  supple¬ 
ments  listing  books  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  —  books  which  meanwhile 
are  eagerly  perused  by  students  who 
rejoice  to  find  here  desired  data  in 
their  mother  tongue. 

Visitors  are  welcome  to  this  val¬ 
uable  library,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
departments  of  Perkins  Institution, 
and  the  catalogue  is  available  to 
those  who  have  any  special  purpose 
in  desiring  a  copy. — Anna  G.  Fish 
in  Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Braille  Circulating  Library 
of  Richmond,  Virginia 

By  Louise  Harrison  McCraw 

In  the  Spring  of  1925,  a  little  group 
of  men  and  women  who  had  caught  a 
vision  of  the  need  among  the  blind 
for  devotional  literature  in  the  Braille 
type,  began  to  take  action.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  James  H.  McConkey,  who 
is  known  all  over  five  continents  as  a 
writer  of  devotional  books,  was  visit¬ 
ing  in  Richmond  and  this  group  con¬ 
ferred  with  him  as  to  the  advisability 
of  having  some  of  his  books  embossed 
and  circulated  among  readers  of 
Braille.  Neither  he  nor  they  knew 
anything  about  such  work  or  the  work 
in  general  among  the  blind  but  they 
learned  from  statistics  that  there  was 
a  startling  scarcity  of  helpful,  cheer¬ 
ing  devotional  literature  in  Braille  and 
they  longed  to  do  something  to  fill 
that  need.  Mr.  McConkey’s  books  had 
already  been  translated  into  eighteen 
different  languages  and  they  had  a  con¬ 
viction  that  these  same  books  would 
be  acceptable  to  those  who  must  read 
Braille.  He  was  willing  to  cooperate, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  work  should 
be  carried  forward  only  as  fast  as 
voluntary  offerings  came  in  to  meet  the 
needs. 

No  soliciting  of  any  kind  was 
countenanced,  but  each  member  of  the 
group  prayed  and  gave  of  his  or  her 
own  means  and  told  friends  about  the 
plan.  In  the  fall  of  1925  when  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  had  been  received  to  be¬ 
gin  work,  the  Braille  Circulating  Li¬ 
brary  was  opened  in  the  room  of  a 
private  home  with  forty  copies  each 
of  “The  God  Planned  Life/’  “The 
Fifth  Sparrow,”  and  “Faith,”  and 
twenty  copies  of  “Chastening” — and 


about  fifteen  readers.  From  the  very 
beginning,  voluntary  letters  of  appre¬ 
ciation,  as  well  as  voluntary  offerings, 
came  in  to  encourage  the  workers. 

Other  enthusiastic  readers  passed 
the  word  on,  several  Braille  magazines 
made  mention  of  the  offer  of  free  de¬ 
votional  books  to  any  applicant,  any¬ 
where,  which  was  being  made  by  this 
new  Library,  and  the  number  of 
readers  grew  steadily.  In  1926,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Richmond,  presented 
the  Library  with  office  space — a  nice 
room  with  all  necessary  equipment — 
and  from  this  office  the  work  has  been 
conducted  ever  since,  with  never  a 
worry  about  rent,  heat  or  light  bills. 
In  April,  1929,  a  full-time  secretary 
was  employed,  the  office  work  having 
been  carried  on  previously  by  volun¬ 
teers  from  various  churches.  The 
financial  plan  has  remained  the  same — 
no  bills  are  contracted  unless  there  is 
money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them, 
and  all  expenses  are  met  by  voluntary 
offerings. 

Today  the  Library  has  thirty  dif¬ 
ferent  titles  (forty  copies  of  each)  and 
serves  regularly  between  five  and  six 
hundred  readers.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  three  hundred  other  readers 
who  have  access  to  these  same  books 
in  China  and  Japan  since  the  Library 
sponsors  the  transcription  of  them  into 
both  Chinese  and  Japanese  Braille. 
In  both  countries  they  are  transcribed 
and  published  in  local  Braille  maga¬ 
zines,  each  of  which  has  a  circulation 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Last  year  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  letters  were  received  from 
grateful  readers  who  spoke  delight¬ 
edly  of  the  “cheer”  which  their  own 
lives  had  received  from  this  reading. 


Book  News 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


RECENTLY  received  a  letter 
from  a  deaf-blind  correspondent, 
a  portion  of  which  might  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  this 
department  of  the  Outlook.  The 
writer  says : 

“I  am  writing  to  say  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get  a  bit  re-adjusted 
after  over  a  year  of  being  alone  in 
this  big*  world  without  a  mother  and 
deaf  and  blind.  Perhaps  if  I  told 
you  a  little  of  what  we  have  to  face 
when  our  home  is  broken  up  and  we 
have  no  help  in  the  way  of  getting 
ourselves  fixed  like  we  wish  to  be, 
because  people  are  too  prone  to  con¬ 
fining  us  to  the  regions  of  the  hope¬ 
less — a  sort  of  no-man’s  land — yes, 
who  knows  but  that  you  might  use 
the  knowledge  of  what  we  have  to 
face  to  help  some  deaf-blind  person 
some  day  who  has  no  one  to  help 
them  re-adjust  their  piece  of  a  life 
so  as  to  get  a  maximum  happiness 
from  it.  Environment  means  far 
more  to  the  deaf-blind  than  anything 
else.  Why  then,  are  people  so  ready 
to  dictate  to  them  a  life  from  which 
they  could  get  nothing  but  unhap¬ 
piness  !  In - 1  was  at  a  home  for 

the  blind,  then  went  to  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  boarding-house  for  girls.  In 
both  places  I  was  unhappy  because 
nobody  could  talk  to  me.  My  brother 
agreed  with  the  matron  that  a  home 
for  the  blind  was  the  place  for  me.  I 
was  told  what  a  hideous  world  of 


ogres  this  was,  and  how  I  must 
never  trust  anybody.  But  I  decided 
to  follow  our  beloved  Mr.  Holmes’ 
advice — You  know  how  he  chats 
with  us  in  the  dear  Ziegler  maga¬ 
zine.  Mr.  Holmes  said  that  if  you 
respect  both  yourself  and  other 
people  and  their  opinions,  you  will 
get  full  measure  of  what  you  give.” 

The  above  passage  indicates  a 
sort  of  double  catastrophe,  namely, 
a  beginning  of  bitterness  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  and  a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  her  psychology 
and  the  psychology  of  that  group  of 
the  handicapped  which  she  repre¬ 
sents,  on  the  part  of  relatives  and 
friends  charged  with  her  care  and 
comfort.  It  is  distressing  to  me  and 
to  very  many  others  to  know  that 
in  this  year  of  grace  the  great  public 
is  still  almost  as  uninformed  or  mis¬ 
informed  as  to  the  material  and 
spiritual  needs  of  those  of  us  who 
labor  under  those  handicaps  which 
radically  alter  our  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  ever.  But  I  suppose  this 
state  of  affairs  will  be  present  with 
us  so  long  as  there  is  a  physically 
defective  person  within  the  limits  of 
society.  There  is,  however,  a  bright¬ 
ening  of  the  sky  and  a  stirring  in 
the  tree-tops  announcing  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day.  Though  the  great 
mass  of  humanity  is,  and  perhaps 
always  will  be,  uninformed,  the 
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numbers  of  individuals  and  of 
groups  of  individuals  making  spe¬ 
cial  studies  of  all  phases  of  social, 
economic  and  educational  fields  are 
constantly  increasing. 

The  deaf-blind  have,  particularly 
since  the  experiment  with  Laura 
Bridgman,  proved  the  feasibility  of 
their  normal  development,  been  the 
subjects  of  more  and  more  sym¬ 
pathetic,  as  also  more  and  more  in¬ 
telligent  observation.  It  is  a  pity 
that  there  should  be  left  among 
them  even  one  who  could  write  as 
she  who  indited  the  passage  with 
which  this  little  article  opens.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  she  is  an  instance 
of  a  rapidly  decreasing  group,  and 
that  Miss  Kathryne  Frick  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  type  of  what 
is  soon  to  be  the  rule. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April, 
May  and  June  of  the  current  year, 
prints  the  autobiographical  story  of 
Miss  Frick,  who,  in  her  way,  is  quite 
as  remarkable  an  instance  of  what 
can  be  done  to  make  life  happy  and 
useful  for  the  deaf-blind  as  is  the 
life  history  of  Helen  Keller.  Every¬ 
one  of  course,  in  every  civilized 
land  (everyone,  that  is,  who  reads) 
knows  something  of  America’s 
greatest  deaf-blind  character.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  indeed,  that  I 
suppose  there  are  untold  thousands 
who  think  Helen  Keller  is  the  only 
deaf-blind  person  in  the  world, 
hence  the  incomprehensible  marvel 
of  her  mental  normality.  But  there 
are  many  other  equally  handicapped 
individuals  much  less  phenomenal 
in  their  after-school  careers  than 
the  author  of  “Midstream,”  but  who 
are,  nevertheless,  equally  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  admirable  results 


following  on  admirable  and  fre¬ 
quently  wholly  original  methods  of 
instruction.  Helen  Keller  was  fast 
approaching  the  university  stage  of 
her  education  when  Kathryne  Frick 
was  born.  Thus  it  could  not  be  said 
of  her  that  she  was  an  entirely  new 
member  of  a  new  species,  but  her 
story  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  to 
indicate  that  the  deaf-blind  must 
always  remain  more  or  less  in¬ 
dividual,  both  in  their  reaction  to 
training  and  in  that  training  itself. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Miss 
Sullivan  (Mrs.  Macy)  had  been 
evolving  ideas  and  methods  crowned 
with  such  brilliant  success  in  the 
case  of  her  own  pupil,  it  appears 
from  Miss  Frick’s  account  of  her¬ 
self,  that  her  own  teacher,  Miss 
Foley,  found  it  necessary  to  invent 
and  apply  methods  consonant  with 
the  particular  capacities  and  tem¬ 
perament  of  her  young  pupil  whom 
she  took  in  charge  in  1909.  1909 !  A 
date  at  which  Miss  Keller  had  been 
a  full-fledged  Bachelor  of  Arts  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  when, 
through  her  writings,  she  had  be¬ 
come  a  world  figure. 

I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  go  into 
any  detail  as  to  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  educating*  Miss  Frick, 
leaving  the  reader  to  consult  the 
Atlantic  for  the  story  which  our 
present  subject  tells  so  much  better 
in  her  own  words.  But  I  must  re¬ 
mark  that  those  words  are  clear, 
simple,  well-chosen,  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  of  one  who  has  a  command 
of  pure  English  with  no  thought  of 
using  it  in  artificial  or  forced  literary 
forms.  Miss  Frick  writes  most 
charmingly,  most  directly.  In  other 
words,  she  has  instinctively,  I  think, 
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grasped  the  essentials  of  style 
pointedly  expressed  by  Voltaire  and 
Buffon:  the  first  stated  the  requisite 
of  style  to  be  simplicity,  the  second, 
that  the  style  was  the  man.  Another 
Frenchman,  whose  name  I  have  un¬ 
fortunately  forgotten,  said  that  in 
order  to  write  well,  the  first  req¬ 
uisite  was  to  have  something  to 
say  to  one’s  fellow  citizens.  Miss 
Frick  writes  with  simplicity.  Her 
story  is  herself,  and  she  certainly 
has  something  to  say  to  her  fellow 
citizens.  Thus,  these  articles  in  the 
Atlantic  exemplify  the  best  that  is 
implied  by  the  word  style. 

I  have  said  that  Miss  Frick’s  work 
is  herself.  This  is  true,  for  she  is 
indeed  a  bright,  happy,  intelligent, 
fun-loving,  order-worshipping  char¬ 
acter,  and  all  this  she  puts  down 
and  conveys  to  us  in  simple,  well- 
chosen  words.  I  like  to  believe,  as 
I  indicated  above,  that  Miss  Frick 
is  but  a  type  of  the  new  generation 
of  the  deaf-blind,  in  whose  develop¬ 
ment  such  enlightened  interest  is 
now  being  taken.  Anyone  who  has 
any  desire  to  learn  about  their  fellow 
beings  deprived  of  both  sight  and 
hearing  should  read  not  only  Helen 
Keller’s  dazzling  works,  but  these 
plain  paragraphs  by  Kathryne  Frick, 
who  has  chosen,  as  most  of  her  kind 
must  choose,  the  normal,  domestic, 
service-life 


Those  in  the  Dark  Silence 

By  Corinne  Rocheleau 
and  Rebecca  Mack 

AN  AUTHORITATIVE  STUDY 
OF  THE  DEAF  BLIND 

Price  $2.00  and  postage 
The  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  d.  c. 


New  History  of  Work  for 
the  Blind 

“Concerning  the  Blind,”  a  history 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  England  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  is  now  available 
for  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  volume  which  will  prove 
interesting  to  every  thoughtful 
worker  for  the  blind  in  America,  and 
should  form  a  part  of  the  library  of 
every  student  either  of  the  education 
or  of  the  employment  of  the  blind. 
It  is  well  written  and  interesting, 
and  as  one  reads  it  he  catches 
glimpses  between  the  lines  of  Dr. 
Ritchie’s  charming  personality. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  read¬ 
ers  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  secured  a  limited  stock  of 
these  books  which  it  will  supply  at 
$1.85  per  copy  postpaid. 

New  Embossed  Catalog 

A  catalog  of  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  American  Braille  Press,  74  Rue 
Lauriston,  Paris.  The  American 
Braille  Press  also  has  a  New  York 
office  at  598  Madison  Avenue.  It  is 
felt  that  this  embossed  catalog  will 
be  most  welcome  to  all  finger  read¬ 
ers  who  previously  have  had  to  de¬ 
pend  on  inkprint  catalogs. 

This  catalog  has  been  compiled 
by  Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  sixty-eight  pages  of  two-side 
print  and  includes  about  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  titles.  The  titles  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  author  under  sub¬ 
ject.  The  catalog  also  includes  a 
list  of  libraries  and  of  Braille  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  and  a  complete  index. 
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HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  various  libraries  by  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  January  through  May,  1930.  For  the  most  part  the  expense  of  having 
these  manuscripts  proof-read  has  been  borne  by  the  Red  Cross.  The 
initials  or  name  ol  the  Library  owning  the  book  are  given  after  each  title. 


Addams,  Jane  . 

Allen,  N.  B . 

Anderson,  F.  I . 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S . 

Balch,  F.  H . 

Banning,  M.  C . 

Barker,  Elsa  . 

Barrington,  E . 

Bell,  G.  L . 

Biggers,  E.  D . 

Blake,  M.  E.,  and  M.  F.  Sullivan.. 

Blanding,  Don  . 

Brennan,  F.  H .  . 

Byrne,  Donn . 

Byrne,  Donn . 

Byrne,  Donn . 

Cather,  Willa  . 

Cather,  Willa  . 

Chase,  E.  A . 

Child,  M.  P . 

Coe,  C.  F . 

Collins,  Wilkie  . 

Coolidge,  Dane  . 

Creel,  George  . 

Cummings,  Ray . 

Dana,  R.  H„  Jr . . 

Dawson,  Coningsby  . 

Dawson,  Coningsby  . 

DePourtales,  Guv  . 

Deeping,  Warwick  . 

Deeping,  Warwick  . 

Detzer,  K.  W .  . 

Dickens,  Charles  . 


Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  8v.  LC. 

North  America;  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  De¬ 
troit  Public  Schools. 

Vivace-Manon  Troppe.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities. 

Yellow  Butterflies.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  Bridge  of  the  Gods.  5v.  Portland  Library, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

In  Line  for  Something;  and  The  Nurse,  by  B.  A. 
Williams.  CSL. 

The  Cobra  Candlestick.  6v.  LC. 

The  Empress  of  Hearts.  6v.  Texas  State  Lib. 

Gertrude  Bell,  Persian  Pictures.  3v.  Chicago  PL. 

Behind  That  Curtain.  7v.  DPL. 

Mexico,  Picturesque,  Political,  Progressive.  4v. 
CSL. 

Vagabond’s  House.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Beating  the  Rap.  Colorado  State  Library. 

Crusade.  3v.  LC. 

Destiny  Bay.  8v.  Cleveland  PL. 

The  Wind  Bloweth.  7v.  CSL. 

My  Mortal  Enemy.  2v.  CSL. 

The  Song  of  the  Lark.  12v.  Cincinnati  PL. 

Fame’s  Eternal  Camping  Ground,  Beautiful  Ar¬ 
lington.  LC. 

The  Social  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life.  6v.  LC. 

Christmas  Stories.  Cleveland  PL. 

Fair  Exchange.  Colorado  State  Library. 

A  Terribly  Strange  Bed.  Portland  Library, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Gateway  of  the  Sun.  5v.  Cincinnati  PL. 

Sam  Houston,  Colossus  in  Buckskin.  6v.  Texas 
State  Library. 

The  House  by  the  Cliff.  2v.  Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  6v.  Portland  Li¬ 
brary,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Unknown  Soldier.  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Pasay,  Bizal,  Philippine  Islands. 

Why  Father  Christmas  Got  Married.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution. 

Polonaise:  The  Life  of  Chopin.  5v.  LC. 

Old  Pybus.  1 1  v.  CSL. 

Sorrell  and  Son.  lOv.  Chicago  PL. 

True  Tales  of  the  D.C.I.  2v.  CSL. 

The  Haunted  Man.  3v.  Portland  Library,  Fort- 
land,  Oregon. 
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Dobie,  C.  C . 

Dunsany,  Lord  . 
Edmonds,  W.  D. 

Edwards,  H.  S.  . 

Effendi,  Shoghi  . 
Faxon,  G.  B. 
Forster,  E.  M.  . 
Graves,  Robert  . 

Guest,  E.  A. 


Halliburton,  Richard 
Harland,  Henry  .... 

Harraden,  Beatrice  . . 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel 

Herrick,  F.  H . 

Hurst,  Fannie  . 

Johnson,  Martin 

Johnston,  Mary  . 

Kennedy,  Margaret  . 

Kobbe,  Gustav . 

La  Gorce,  J.  O . 


Lane,  E.  M . 

Lardner,  Ring  . 

Lincoln,  J.  C . 

Locke,  W.  J . 

London,  Jack  . 

Ludwig,  Emil . 

McGuffey,  W.  H.  .  . 
McGuffey,  W.  H. 
McMorrow,  Thomas 
Marsh,  George  .  .  . 
Marsh,  George  .  .  . 

Masters,  E.  L . 

Maxwell,  Victor  . .  . 

Mukerji,  D.  G . 

Oemler.  M.  C . 

Page,  T.  N . 

Palmer,  A.  J . 

Parrish,  Anne  . 

Pearsall,  R.  J . 

Phelps,  W.  L . 

Phelps,  W.  L . 

Pope,  Alexander  .  .  . 

Putnam.  N.  W . 

Reid,  Christian 


The  Arrested  Moment  and  other  stories.  6v. 
CSL. 

Our  Distant  Cousins.  Cincinnati  PL. 

An  Honest  Deal.  Portland  Library,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Eneas  Africanus.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 

Hidden  Words  of  Baha  ’U’llah.  Texas  State  Lib. 

Poems  Worth  Knowing.  4v.  Cleveland  PL. 

A  Passage  to  India.  8v.  LC. 

Lawrence  and  the  Arabian  Adventure.  7v.  Richard 
Halliburton.  Portland  Lib.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Making  the  House  a  Home.  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  S.S.  Richard  Halliburton.  CSL. 

Comedies  and  Errors.  6v.  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night.  3v.  Portland 
Library,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  5v.  Portland  Library,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 

The  Eagle  in  Action.  Perkins  Institution. 

Song  of  Life.  7v.  DPL. 

Lion.  5v.  CSL. 

The  Great  Valley.  7v.  LC. 

The  Constant  Nymph.  8v.  CSL. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Dog.  LC. 

Jamaica  The  Isle  of  Many  Rivers.  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine 
Islands. 

Nancy  Stair.  5v.  LC. 

Absent-Minded  Beggar. 

Limits.  N.  Y.  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Beloved  Vagabond.  6v.  LC. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild.  3v.  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution. 

Beethoven.  Cleveland  PL. 

McGuffey’s  Second  Reader.  2v.  LC. 

McGuffey’s  Third  Reader.  3v.  LC. 

The  Sandalwood  Fan.  5v.  Cincinnati  Public  Lib. 

Bent-leg.  Colorado  State  Library. 

A  Question  of  Loyalty.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities. 

Where  Lincoln  Started  for  Fame.  Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

The  Making  of  a  Hero;  and  The  Jenks  Gang, 
by  Bret  Butler.  Colorado  State  Library. 

Gay-neck.  3v.  Perkins  Institution. 

Slippy  McGee.  9v.  Cleveland  PL. 

The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock.  3v. 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  Word  and 
Picture.  Chicago  PL. 

The  Perennial  Bachelor.  6v.  NYPL. 

Old  Dan  Pettigrew.  Texas  State  Library. 

Happiness  and  Love.  N.  Y.  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Love,  Happiness,  Memory.  Perkins  Institution. 

An  Essay  on  Man.  Cornell  University  Library. 

Oh,  Aunty,  Please.  Texas  State  Library. 

Noel.  Pennsvlvania  Institution. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  April  14,  1865, 
in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  LC. 
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Rinehart,  M.  R . 

Rolvaag,  O.  E . 

Rosman,  A.  G . 

Sardou,  Victorien  . 

Sawyer,  Ruth  . 

Sedgwick,  A.  D . 

Shoults,  W.  E . 

Siegfried,  Andre  . 

Smith,  Sheila  Kaye  . 

Stanley,  May  . 

Steger,  Jane  . 

Stevenson,  R.  L .  . 

Stevenson,  R.  L . 

Stevenson,  R.  L . 

Terhune,  A.  P . 

Terhune,  A.  P . 

Terhune,  A.  P . 

Train,  Arthur  . 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor . 

VanDine,  S.  S . 

VanDine,  S.  S . 


Wentworth,  George,  D.  E. 
Smith,  and  J.  C.  Brown. 

Weyman,  S.  J . 

Wharton,  Edith  . 

Widdemer,  Margaret  . 

Wiley,  Hugh  . 

Williamson,  C.  N.  and  A.  M 

Wilstach,  Paul  . 

Woodward,  W.  E . 

Zangwill,  Israel  . 


Tish  Plays  the  Game.  5v.  LC. 

Giants  in  the  Earth.  13v.  Illinois  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Visitors  to  Hugo.  5v.  Chicago  PL. 

Theodora.  5v.  Portland  Library,  Portland,  Ore. 

Four  Ducks  on  a  Pond.  4v.  NYPL. 

Dark  Hester.  5v.  Portland  Library,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

The  Home  of  the  First  Farmer  of  America.  LC. 

America  Comes  of  Age.  8v.  LC. 

Iron  and  Smoke.  7v.  NYPL. 

Neighbors.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Leaves  from  a  Secret  Journal.  3v.  NYPL. 

An  Apology  for  Idlers;  and  Walking  Tours  from 
“Essays.”  Texas  State  Library. 

A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses.  CSL. 

The  Rajah’s  Diamond.  2v.  Portland  Library, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Blue  Ribbons.  Perkins  Institution. 

Gray  Dawn.  2v.  Portland  Library,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

“How’s  Zat?”  Cincinnati  PL. 

Yaller  Dog.  Colorado  State  Library. 

Infant  Care,  by  Mrs.  Max  West.  3v.  Maternity 
Center,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Canary  Murder  Case.  7v.  DPL. 

The  Canary  Murder  Case.  6v.  Portland  Library, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Victrola  Book  of  the  Opera.  17v.  Cleve¬ 
land  PL. 

Junior  High  School  Mathematics — Book  II.  8v. 
LC. 

A  Gentleman  of  France.  lOv.  LC. 

Ethan  Frome.  3v.  Portland  Library,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Gallant  Lady.  5v.  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Black  Sand.  CSL. 

Rosemary  in  Search  of  a  Feather.  2v.  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities. 

Jefferson’s  Little  Mountain.  LC. 

Meet  General  Grant.  13v.  LC. 

We  Moderns.  4v.  CSL. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 
. Dollars  to 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


VOL.  9,  NO.  2 


SEPTEMBER,  1930 


The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  Om-ATSD-A-HALF 


Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  which  have  been  issued  since  June,  1930. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 
A.P.H.  American  Printing  House,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 
P.P.S.  Pax  Publishing  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana. 

U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


BOOKS  AVAILABLE  SEPTEMBER,  1930 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  Thumbelina.  30p.  Grade  1.  cl928.  $.60.  Macmillan 

Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Biggers,  Earl  D.  The  House  Without  a  Key.  4v.  548p.  cl925.  $19.75.  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  P.P.S. 

Brown,  Lela  T.  Stand  Concessions.  136p.  cl929.  $1.95.  American  Foundation  for 

the  Blind,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Darling,  Mrs.  Esther  Birdsall.  For  the  Honor  and  Glory  of  France.  20p.  $.25. 

Vanity  Fair,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Dumas,  Alexandre  (Edited  by  C.  Fontaine).  La  Tulipe  Notre.  7v.  922p.  $23.55. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

DuPuy,  W.  A.  Our  Animal  Friends  and  Foes.  4v.  456p.  $12.00.  John  C.  Winston 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A.P.H. 

Field,  Rachel.  Hitty.  3v.  296p..  cl929.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Fowler,  Elwyn  H.  Regulation  in  the  Home  of  the  Grand  Piano  Action.  31p.  cl929. 

$.40.  The  Tuners’  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Gresham,  Dean.  Wings  of  Healing.  108p.  cl929.  $2.50.  Marg.  Morgan  Co.,  San 

Francisco,  California.  U.B.P. 

Hallack,  Grace  T.,  and  Wood,  Thomas  D.,  M.D.  Grain  Through  the  Ages.  109p. 
cl927.  $1.30.  The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Hills,  E.  C.,  and  Louise  Rinhardt  (Edited  by).  Fortuna  and  Zaragueta.  5v.  471p. 

cl920.  $12.90.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Howard,  Alice  Woodbury.  Sokar  and  the  Crocodile.  52p.  Grade  1.  cl928.  $.95. 

Matmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Jones,  E.  Stanley.  Christ  of  the  Indian  Road.  2v.  288p.  cl925.  $4.50.  Abingdon 

Press,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Kingsley,  Florence  Morse.  Titus.  2v.  404p.  cl 91 3.  $6.25.  David  Cook  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill.  U.B.P. 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas.  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  4v.  53 1  p. 

cl916.  $13.55.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

•  .  .  * 

McConkey,  James  C.  Fragments  from  the  Word.  Silver  Publishing  Society,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  A.P.H. 
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....The  Word:  How  to  Teach  It — How  to  Study  It.  Silver  Publishing  Society, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A.P.H.  Write  to  Miss  Louise  McCraw,  Librarian,  Circu¬ 
lating  Library,  Y.M.C.A.  Building,  Richmond,  Va.,  if  you  wish  copies  of 
these  books. 

McCoy,  Nelly.  Jupie  Follows  His  Tale.  97p.  Grade  1.  cl928.  $2.65.  Macmillan 

Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Meigs,  Cornelia.  As  the  Crow  Flies.  4v.  457p.  cl927.  $12.00.  Macmillan  Co., 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

....Wonderful  Locomotive.  76p.  Grade  1.  cl928.  $2.20.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A.P.H. 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent.  The  King’s  Henchman.  129p.  cl927.  $1.90.  Harper  & 

Bros.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Miller,  S.  M.  Life  in  His  Name.  196p.  $2.75.  Augustana  Book  Concern.  U.B.P. 

Nida,  W.  L.  Following  Columbus.  3v.  376p.  cl923.  $9.70.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 
A.P.H. 

Porter,  Gene  Stratton.  The  Harvester.  4v.  824p.  cl922.  $12.50.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.  U.B.P. 

Riis,  Jacob  A.  The  Making  of  an  American.  5v.  575p.  cl901.  $14.45.  Macmillan 

Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Seri,  Emma.  Work-a-Day  Doings  on  the  Farm.  54p.  cl9l6.  $.75.  Silver,  Burdett 
Co.,  N.  Y.  H.M.P. 

Shakespeare,  William.  As  You  Like  It.  3v.  342p.  cl908.  $11.20.  Ginn  &  Co., 
N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Suhrie,  Ambrose  L.,  Ph.D.,  and  Gee,  Myrtle  Garrison.  Story-Fun.  85p.  cl926.  $1.05. 
The  World  Book  Co.',  N.  Y.  H.M.P. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date . 


I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $  per  annum. 


Name 


Business  Address 


Residence  Address 


Contributing  . $10  per  annum  Patron . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  $25  per  annum  Life  .  $1,000 

Sustaining  . $50  per  annum  Founder  . $10,000 

Benefactor . $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 
gratefully  received.  — 


Outlook  For 
The  Blind 

DECEMBER,  1930 

Volume  XXIV  Number  3 


Published  by  the 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 


AT  THE  request  of  the  American 
f\  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  President  Hoover  is¬ 
sued  invitations  in  March  of  this 
year  to  fifty  foreign  countries,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  send  delegates  to  a 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  to  be  held  in  New  York  City 
the  middle  of  April,  1931.  To  date 
favorable  replies  have  been  received 
from  more  than  twenty-five  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  is  expected  that  more 
than  thirty  nations  will  be  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  purposes  of  the  Conference 
are  as  follows :  first,  to  promote 
international  comity  by  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  among 
workers  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  world ;  second,  to  give  those 


countries  in  which  the  development 
of  work  for  the  blind  has  lagged  an 
opportunit}'  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  in  other  countries, 
where  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
functioning  successfully ;  and  third, 
to  bring  about  a  more  rapid  inter¬ 
change  of  information  regarding 
new  methods  and  new  discoveries 
in  work  for  the  blind. 

It  has  been  felt  that  the  purposes 
of  the  gathering  would  be  defeated 
if  the  Conference  were  made  a  large 
conclave  of  individuals.  For  this 
reason  the  number  of  delegates  from 
each  country  is  quite  restricted, 
though  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  present  persons  thoroughly 
competent  to  speak  on  the  various 
aspects  of  work  for  the  blind  in  their 
respective  countries.  This  will  make 
possible  a  rather  free  discussion  of 
the  topics  before  the  Conference. 
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While  there  will  be  but  a  small 
number  of  American  official  delegates, 
workers  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  whether  dele¬ 
gates  or  not,  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  listen  in  on  the  general 
discussions,  and  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment  may  participate  in  the  round 
table  meetings  on  special  subjects. 
The  Committee  on  Personnel  and 
Program  is  now  occupied  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  program  and  preparing  a 
list  of  speakers,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  will  be  foreign  delegates. 

The  formal  Conference  of  four 
days’  duration  will  be  followed  by 
a  ten-day  tour  permitting  the  for¬ 
eign  delegates  to  visit  some  of  the 
representative  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  Conference  will  close 
with  two  days  of  informal  discus¬ 
sion  in  New  York  City. 

The  Organizing  Committee  con¬ 
sists  of :  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Honorary 
Chairman;  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Chairman ;  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Mrs.  Mary 
Dranga  Campbell,  Mr.  B.  P.  Chap¬ 
pie,  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Mr.  Calvin  S. 
Glover,  Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite, 
Mr.  William  A.  Hadley,  Miss  Mary 
V.  Hun,  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney, 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Van  Cleve. 

The  Committee  on  Personnel  and 
Program  consists  of:  Mr.  George  L. 
Raverat,  Chairman;  Mr.  William 
McG.  Eagar,  Secretary;  Mr.  U. 
Akiba,  Dr.  Siegfried  Altmann,  Cap¬ 
tain  E.  A.  Baker,  Mr.  J.  Ulises 
Codino,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Mr. 


Alrik  Lundberg,  Mr.  Aurelio  Nico- 
lodi,  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve,  and  Professor  Pierre 
Villey. 

For  information  regarding  the 
Conference,  address  Mr.  C.  M. 
Sprague,  Manager,  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  in  care 
of  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind 
Held  in  Pennsylvania  and  Oregon 

Two  Educational  Weeks  for  the 
Blind  have  been  held  during  the  fall 
of  1930  in  cities  where  such  work 
has  not  been  conducted  before. 
From  October  19th  to  25th,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania,  was  organized 
for  a  seven  day  program.  During 
the  same  week,  Portland,  Oregon, 
was  introduced  to  the  problems  of 
blindness  by  the  same  means. 

Church  organizations,  women’s 
clubs  and  service  clubs  give  aid  to 
representatives  of  the  Foundation 
in  presenting  the  capabilities  of 
blind  people  to  their  townsfolk, 
through  exhibitions,  demonstrations 
and  forms  of  entertainment.  All 
exercises  conducted  have  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  informing  the  public  of 
what  blind  people  have  done  and 
can  do. 

During  December  Educational 
Weeks  will  be  held  in  Spokane, 
Washington  and  Charleston,  West 
Virginia.  Plans  are  also  under  way 
to  conduct  for  the  first  time  weeks 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  Seattle,  Washington  and 
Rochester,  New  York. 


Carl  H.  Milam 


Trustee  of  the  Foundation 


MR.  CARL  H.  MILAM,  a  new 
Trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has 
been  Secretary  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  Chicago 
since  1920. 

Mr.  Milam  was  born  in  Kansas. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  at  Albany. 
His  library  experience  includes  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  at  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma;  the 
John  Crerar  Library  of  Chicago; 
the  Purdue  University  Library  in 
Lafayette,  Indiana;  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary  of  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
the  American  Library  Association 
War  Service.  He  has  acted  as  Sec¬ 
retary  and  State  Organizer  of  the 
Public  Librarv  Commission  of  In- 
diana ;  as  a  Member  of  the  American 
Library  Association  Council  from 


1915  to  1920,  of  its  Publicity  Board 
from  1917  to  1919  and  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Board  in  1919.  He  has  been 
President  of  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions. 

Mr.  Milam  is  now  identified  with : 
Council  of  One  Hundred  of  the 
American  Association  for  Adult 
Education  (member)  ;  American 
Merchant  Marine  Association  (trus¬ 
tee)  ;  Carnegie  Corporation,  Advis¬ 
ory  Group  on  College  Libraries 
(member).  This  group  recommends 
grants  to  college  libraries  for  book 
purchases ;  Carnegie  Corporation, 
Advisory  Group  on  Library  Fellow¬ 
ship  Grants  (chairman)  ;  The  Co¬ 
operating  Committee  for  Christian 
Work  in  the  Philippines.  Concerned 
with  the  revision  of  reading  matter 
in  English.  (Member  of  Advisory 
Council)  ;  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  (member).  A 
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Hoover  commission  which  is  to  rec¬ 
ommend  what  the  Government 
should  do  in  the  field  of  education ; 
Public  Library  Committee  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Library 
Associations  (chairman)  ;  The  Li¬ 
brary  Quarterly  (member  of  the 
Advisory  Editorial  Board).  This  is 
a  research  journal  in  the  library  field, 
the  first  number  of  which,  coming 
out  over  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  imprint,  is  to  appear  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1931 ;  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Radio  in  Education 
(member  of  Executive  Board,  and 
chairman  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Library  Co-operation)  ; 
The  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection.  The 
Committee  on  Reading  (chairman). 
The  National  Council  of  Intellectual 
Co-operation  for  the  United  States. 
Pan-American.  (Member)  ;  The 
World  Association  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation.  Library  Committee.  (Mem¬ 
ber.) 

Dr.  Burritt  Makes  Survey 

At  its  1930  session,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Manitoba  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  blind  of  the 
Province,  and  requested  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Saskatchewan  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  this  inquiry. 

Instead  of  the  usual  procedure  of 
appointing  a  commission  of  several 
members,  the  Governments  of  these 
Provinces  decided  to  ask  some  one 
person  experienced  in  work  for  the 
blind  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  legislature. 

At  the  request  of  Hon.  R.  A. 
Hoey,  Minister  of  Education  of  the 


Province  of  Manitoba,  and  Premier 
J.  T.  M.  Anderson  of  Saskatchewan, 
who  holds  the  Portfolio  of  Minister 
of  Education  for  that  Province,  Dr. 
Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Over¬ 
brook,  Philadelphia,  spent  most  of 
the  month  of  August  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  conditions  of  the  blind 
of  these  two  Provinces. 

Dr.  Burritt  returned  to  Canada 
for  the  last  two  weeks  of  October 
to  visit  the  schools  for  the  blind 
at  Brantford  and  Montreal  while 
they  are  in  session,  and  to  study 
the  work  of  the  centers  for  the 
training  and  placement  of  the  adult 
blind  maintained  by  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
the  branches  at  Toronto  and  Mont¬ 
real. 

He  is  making  a  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  equipment  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  institutions,  the  quality  of  in¬ 
struction,  general  curriculum  and 
other  features  of  the  schools ;  he  is 
also  looking  into  the  need  of  a 
school  to  serve  the  pupils  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
some  of  whom  now  travel  as  much 
as  1800  miles  to  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Brantford;  the  situation  as 
it  concerns  the  adult  blind,  who 
constitute  approximately  nine-tenths 
of  the  entire  number,  is  also  being 
carefully  studied. 

Early  in  February  Dr.  Burritt 
will  submit  a  report  embodying  his 
findings  and  recommendations  for 
the  development  and  general  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  educational  and  em¬ 
ployment  programs  in  work  for  the 
blind  of  the  Provinces  visited. 


The  Blind  in  Yugoslavia 

Translated  from  June,  1930,  Blindesaken,  by  Hilda  Lende,  Librarian, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


THE  driving  force  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  Yugoslavia  has 
been  and  still  is  Mr.  Veljko  Lj. 
Ramadanovitch,  the  founder  and 
leader  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  Zemun.  He  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  on  the  conditions  of 
the  blind  in  Yugoslavia.  We  give 
here  a  few  extracts  from  this  work, 
taken  from  Esperanto  Ligilo,  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  blind  Esperantists. 

The  population  of  Yugoslavia  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  census  was 
11,725,074.  The  number  of  blind 
people  in  the  country  was  12,242 
(7244  men  and  4998  women),  or 
11.38  per  10,000  inhabitants.  Of 
these  1740  (1004  men  and  736  wo¬ 
men)  were  blind  from  birth.  In 
the  other  cases,  blindness  was 
caused  by  various  diseases. 

There  are  three  schools  for  the 
blind  in  Yugoslavia,  one  in  Zemun, 
one  in  Zagreb,  and  one  in  Kotchevje. 
Until  December  31,  1928,  all  three 
were  state  institutes ;  but  from 
January  1,  1929,  the  schools  in 
Zagreb  and  Kotchevje  were  taken 
over  by  the  local  authorities.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  no  school  for  the  blind 
existed  in  Serbia.  The  school  in 
Zagreb  belonged  to  Austria  at  that 
time. 

The  school  in  Zemun  was  founded 
during  the  War  (December  13, 
1917).  Curiously  enough,  it  opened 
up  its  activities  in  Africa.  The  be¬ 
ginning  was  made  by  the  Perma¬ 


nent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  (now 
American  Braille  Press)  in  Paris. 
Its  representative,  Mrs.  Marg.  M. 
Fie  (now  Mrs.  Dimitrijevitch),  and 
Mr.  Veljko  Lj.  Ramadanovitch 
brought  together  all  the  Serbian 
soldiers  who  were  blinded  or  deaf¬ 
ened  in  the  War,  and  started  their 
rehabilitation  in  a  barrack  which 
was  provided  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment.  After  Serbia  had  been 
liberated,  all  its  war-blinded  sol¬ 
diers  were  transferred  to  Zemun, 
where  the  first  school  for  the  blind 
in  Yugoslavia  was  set  in  operation. 
From  December  13,  1917,  to  April 
1,  1920,  the  expenses  of  the  school 
were  covered  by  the  Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  but  at  the 
last  mentioned  date  the  school  was 
taken  over  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  new  buildings 
were  specially  constructed  for  its 
needs. 

At  the  school  in  Zemun  there  is 
a  separate  department  for  boys  and 
girls  with  low  vision,  and  also  a 
department  for  blind  feeble-minded 
children.  A  number  of  partially 
sighted  Yugoslavian  children  go  to 
the  public  schools  with  the  seeing 
children. 

The  teachers  of  the  blind  are  se¬ 
lected  in  a  competition.  The  ap¬ 
plicant  for  participation  in  this 
competition  must  have  passed  his 
teacher’s  examination,  and  also 
have  two  years’  experience  as  a 
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teacher  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Teachers  that  know  another  lan¬ 
guage  besides  their  own  native 
tongue  are  preferred.  The  selec¬ 
tion  is  done  after  a  probationary 
period  of  six  months  at  the  school 
for  the  blind,  and  the  person  is 
chosen  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
principal,  also  possesses  the  special 
characteristics  required  for  his  po¬ 
sition.  When  this  teacher  has 
worked  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
for  two  years,  he  is  permanently 
appointed  and  will  then  get  a  salary 
ten  per  cent  higher  than  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  public  schools  are  receiv¬ 
ing.  Besides  this  increase,  the 
teachers  of  the  blind  enjoy  rooms, 
heat  and  light  free  at  the  school. 

Blind  teachers  are  used  for  the 
instruction  in  music,  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  in  the  preliminary  school, 
for  the  manual  training,  and  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  elementary 
school.  The  age  limits  for  admit¬ 
tance  vary  noticeably  at  the  three 
schools;  in  Zagreb  it  is  7-14  years, 
in  Kotchevje  7-20  years,  and  in 
Zemun  4-35  years.  The  training 
period  is  for  children,  ten  years ;  for 
youths,  three  years;  and  for  adults, 
two  years. 

The  school  in  Zemun  is  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  three  schools.  It 
has  the  following  departments : 
kindergarten  for  children  4-6  years; 
preliminary  school  for  children  7-8 
years ;  elementary  school  with  four 
grades  for  children  8-12  years;  man¬ 
ual  training  school  with  two  grades ; 
gymnasium  with  four  grades ;  mu¬ 
sic  school.  The  Department  of  Mu¬ 
sic  at  Zemun  is  provided  with  ten 
pianos,  one  harmonium,  and  a  com¬ 


plete  collection  of  instruments  for 
orchestral  music. 

In  the  school  year  1928-1929,  the 
number  of  students  at  the  Yugo¬ 
slavian  schools  for  the  blind  were 
as  follows:  in  Zemun,  120  (38  girls 
and  82  boys)  ;  in  Zagreb,  13  (7  girls 
and  6  boys)  ;  in  Kotchevje,  54  (22 
girls  and  32  boys).  The  number  of 
teachers  and  assistants  were :  in 
Zemun,  29  (16  seeing  and  13  blind)  ; 
in  Zagreb,  4  (3  seeing  and  1  blind)  ; 
in  Kotchevje,  7  (5  seeing  and  2 
blind). 

The  curriculum  in  the  elementary 
grades  of  the  Yugoslavian  schools 
for  the  blind  is  the  same  as  in  the 
schools  for  seeing  children ;  but 
in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  school,  the  method  of  Dr. 
Maria  Montessori  is  followed.  The 
best  results  are  reached  with  pupils 
that  receive  all  their  education  in 
the  school  for  the  blind,  that  is, 
those  that  start  in  the  kindergarten 
at  the  age  of  4-5  years,  and  there¬ 
after  go  through  the  preliminary 
school,  the  elementary  school  and 
the  gymnasium.  The  teaching  ap¬ 
pliances  which  mostly  come  from 
France  or  Germany  in  sufficient 
variety  facilitate  the  instruction  of 
mathematics,  anatomy,  physics,  ge¬ 
ography,  etc.  At  all  three  schools 
the  pupils  study  Esperanto.  In 
Zemun  the  students  have  their  own 
Esperanto  club,  Nova  Lumo  (New 
Light).  The  members  of  this  club 
read  all  the  Esperanto  magazines 
that  appear  in  braille,  and  also  cor¬ 
respond  with  blind  students  in  other 
countries.  At  the  gymnasium  in 
Zemun  German  and  French  are 
obligatory. 

It  is  a  happy  fact  for  the  Yugo- 
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slavian  blind  that  the  peasants  all 
over  the  country  constantly  wear 
shoes  called  the  opanak,  which  the 
blind  can  make  just  as  well  as  the 
seeing.  The  greater  number  of 
blind  people  hail  from  the  country 
and  return  there  after  their  educa¬ 
tion  is  finished.  There  they  pref¬ 
erably  work  as  opanak  makers,  and 
they  are  in  favor  with  the  farmers. 
During  the  last  ten  years  98  opanak 
makers  have  gone  out  from  the 
school  in  Zemun  (56  war-  and  42 
civil-blind). 

All  the  students  also  learn  brush 
making  and  pearl  and  filigree  work. 
Only  those  that  live  in  the  parts  of 
the  country  where  reed  is  grown 
are  trained  as  basket  makers,  so  that 
by  the  help  of  their  parents  or  rela¬ 
tives  they  can  obtain  cheap  or  free 
working  material.  The  most  lucra¬ 
tive  occupations  for  the  blind  in 
Yugoslavia,  as  in  most  other  coun¬ 
tries,  are  music  and  piano  tuning. 
The  musicians  are  often  employed 
by  the  moving  picture  theatres,  etc., 
and  as  a  rule  they  earn  enough  to 
maintain  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  in  comfort.  There  are  inclu¬ 
sively  eight  organizations  of  and 
for  the  blind  in  Yugoslavia.  They 
all  do  energetic  and  purposeful 
work. 

The  blind  soldiers  in  Yugoslavia 
are  well  taken  care  of.  They  have 
a  state  pension,  and  besides,  they 
carry  on  the  trade  they  have  learned. 
Thirty-five  war-blinded  soldiers  live  in 
a  colony  in  the  country.  This  colony 
is  called  Veternik,  named  for  an 
important  position  at  the  Southern 
front.  These  35  men  are  all  married 
and  have  many  children.  Each  one 
of  them  has  his  own  little  house  and 


about  90  acres  of  ground.  They  get 
along  very  well  with  the  income 
from  their  little  farms  and  their 
pensions.  There  is  a  special  school 
for  the  children  of  the  colony.  The 
blind  soldiers  also  have  a  braille 
library  with  a  reading  room  and 
their  own  orchestra. 

In  Zemun  there  are  ten  war- 
blinded  Russians.  They  lost  their 
sight  during  General  Wrangell’s 
unfortunate  attack  on  Soviet  Russia. 
After  the  defeat  they  sought  and 
found  refuge  in  Yugoslavia.  They 
have  their  own  house  in  Zemun  and 
support  themselves  by  making  vari¬ 
ous  articles  which  the  public  will¬ 
ingly  buys. 

The  Central  Library  for  the  blind 
in  Yugoslavia  is  at  the  school  in 
Zemun.  It  sends  books  free  of 
charge  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Besides  national  literature  the  li¬ 
brary  has  a  good  collection  of  books 
in  foreign  languages,  among  others 
all  the  books  in  English,  French  and 
Italian  published  by  the  American 
Braille  Press,  and  all  the  music  lit¬ 
erature  put  out  by  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  Since  1919  over  1000  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  published  in  the 
printing  press  at  Zemun ;  text 
books,  music  pieces,  fairy  tales  and 
fiction.  There  are  many  seeing 
persons  who  voluntarily  transcribe 
books  for  the  library.  Lately  it  has 
been  tried  to  get  the  youth  in  the 
gymnasiums  and  the  Red  Cross  in¬ 
terested  in  this  activity. 

Under  the  name  of  “Braille’s 
Treasure  Room”  the  Yugoslavian 
blind  now  have  their  own  magazine. 
It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Ramadanovitch 
and  is  published  by  the  American 
Braille  Press  in  Paris.  This  maga- 
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zi-ne  is  sent  free  to  all  Yugoslavian 
blind.  Mr.  Ramadanovitch  also  edits 
a  magazine  in  ink-print,  mostly  in¬ 
tended  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf. 

As  a  supplement  to  this  interest¬ 
ing  survey  the  editor  of  the  Esperanto 
Ligilo  gives  the  following  information, 
taken  from  a  private  letter  from 
Mr.  Ramadanovitch. 

“Thanks  to  a  decree  issued  by  the 
King  and  the  Government,  we  now 
have  compulsory  school  attendance 
for  all  blind  and  deaf  children.  All 
schools  hereafter  shall  be  supported 
by  the  government  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  free.  Parents  that  can  afford 
it,  are  asked  to  pay  100-300  dinars 
a  month  for  the  board  of  blind  and 
deaf  students  at  residential  schools. 
The  various  provinces  now  have  on 
their  budgets  27  million  dinars  to  be 
used  for  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
blind. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  decided  that  blind  masseurs 
shall  have  precedence  by  appoint¬ 
ments  for  state  hospitals  and  bath¬ 
ing  establishments.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  only  three  blind  mas¬ 
seurs  in  Yugoslavia,  and  these  are 
employed ;  but  the  state  needs  220. 
The  training  of  that  many  blind 
masseurs  is  more  than  can  be 
achieved  in  ten  years.  Blind  people 
who  with  satisfactory  results  have 
passed  the  examination  for  teacher, 
for  the  future  will  be  employed  by 
the  state  with  the  same  privileges 
that  the  seeing  teachers  are  receiv- 
ing.”  Mr.  Ramadanovitch  concludes 
his  letter:  “Perhaps  you  now  will 
give  me  the  honor  for  these  and 
other  improvements ;  but  I  ask  you 


to  believe  that  the  progress  is  due 
to  the  understanding  and  sympathy 
of  our  beloved  King  Alexander  I. 
Both  he  and  his  government  give 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind. ” 

Visitors  from  Abroad 

Professor  Dr.  K.  Takeo  Asanuma, 
Director  of  the  University  Eye 
Clinic  of  Nagasaki,  Japan,  was  a 
September  visitor  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  Offices.  Professor  Asanuma 
was  on  a  mission  from  the  Japanese 
government  to  observe  work  for  the 
blind  in  foreign  countries.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
France  and  England. 


Major  Louis  Lovritch,  a  World 
War  Veteran  from  Yugoslavia, 
visited  this  country  to  attend  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Fidac  ( Federation  Interallie  des 
Anciens  Combattants)  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 


Marcel  Bloch,  a  member  of  the 
Paris  Bar  Association  and  President 
of  the  Junior  Bar  Association, 
visited  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  in  August.  He  was  one  of  the 
over  sea  delegates  to  the  Canadian 
Bar  Association  Convention.  M. 
Bloch  has  been  entirely  blind  since 
an  early  age  and  during  the  war 
founded  the  French  American  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind. 

He  was  accompanied  on  his  trip 
by  Mme.  Bloch,  who  appeared  with 
him  at  all  public  receptions. 


A  Battle  for  Independence 

By  Marie  Bunting* 


Editor’s  Note  :  The  accompanying  article 
came  to  the  Outlook  written  on  Braille 
sheets  with  the  comment  by  the  author :  “A 
farm  is  a  good  place  for  the  blind  man  or 
woman  who  is  willing  to  work.” 

N  attempting  this  story  I  do  not 
mean  to  boast  of  anything  that 
either  my  husband  or  myself 
have  done,  for  as  yet  we  have  made 
little  more  than  a  living.  But  that 
which  I  shall  tell  may  encourage 
some  man  or  woman  without  sight 
to  make  an  effort  to  do  the  same 
work  as  we  are  doing. 

I  live  with  my  husband,  Fay 
Bunting,  in  Fayette  township,  Hills¬ 
dale  County,  Michigan,  near  a  lovely 
little  lake  known  in  this  part  of  the 
state  as  Half  Moon  Lake. 

This  farm  was  settled  by  Mr. 
Bunting’s  grandfather  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  None  of  it  has  ever 
passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers 
and  no  mortgage  casts  its  dread 
shadow  over  it. 

It  was  here  that  Fay  and  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Pearl,  were  born.  They  were 
bright,  intelligent,  capable  children 
and  many  and  great  were  the  plans 
their  parents  made  for  them,  as 
mothers  and  fathers  the  world  over 
have  done  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

All  went  well  until  Fay  was  almost 
sixteen  years  of  age.  And  then  one 
day  just  three  weeks  before  he  was 
to  graduate  from  public  school,  he 
was  running  from  the  house  to  a 
nearby  field  carrying  a  gun  with 
which  he  meant  to  shoot  a  gopher 


that  he  had  seen  there  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  earlier. 

He  was  climbing  the  fence  which 
divided  the  field  from  the  lane  when 
his  foot  slipped,  he  fell  and  the  gun 
went  off,  destroying  the  sight  of 
both  eyes  and  taking  off  three  fin¬ 
gers  from  his  right  hand. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  his  suffering 
or  the  grief  of  his  parents.  Nor 
will  I  tell  of  the  disappointment 
when  doctors  promised  sight  which 
they  were  unable  to  give. 

At  length  Fay  grew  tired  of  the 
struggle  and  set  himself  the  task 
of  learning  to  be  a  blind  man.  He 
soon  learned  to  go  around  the  farm 
finding  places  and  things  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  man  with  sight. 

Time  is  a  great  healer  both  of 
body  and  mind,  and  it  was  not  long- 
before  Fay  was  well  and  strong  and 
ready  to  take  up  his  share  of  the 
farm  work. 

No  one  had  thought  of  his  going 
to  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Lan¬ 
sing  and  finishing  his  education,  and  it 
was  not  until  nine  years  later  that  he 
went  to  the  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
where  Braille  and  typewriting  are 
taught  to  the  adult  blind  as  well  as 
different  kinds  of  work  whereby 
blind  men  and  women  may  earn  a 
living.  He  was  there  the  greater 
part  of  two  years  in  which  time  he 
learned  to  read  and  write  Braille 
and  to  use  a  typewriter  despite  his 
loss  of  three  fingers  on  his  right 
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hand.  He  also  learned  something 
of  broom  making. 

He  then  returned  home  to  take 
up  his  work  on  the  farm. 

He  had  the  entire  care  of  the  cat¬ 
tle.  His  father,  seeing  his  industry 
and  perseverance,  gave  him  two 
young  calves.  One  of  these  he  fat¬ 
tened  and  sold,  the  other  he  raised. 
She  was  an  excellent  milk-cow.  He 
saw  that  her  milk  paid  for  her  feed. 
He  sold  the  calves  from  this  cow 
and  when  opportunity  offered  he 
bought  other  cattle  and  soon  owned 
eight  fine  cows.  Nor  was  this  all. 

He  became  a  good  hand  on  the 
farms  of  his  neighbors.  Husking 
corn,  tramping  silo,  mowing  away 
hay  and  filling  bins  in  the  granaries 
at  threshing  time. 

But  during  this  time  he  kept  in 
touch  with  his  blind  friends  and 
was,  and  is  now,  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
conventions  held  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Lansing  that  I  met  him 
and  from  the  first  our  interest  in 
each  other  was  something  more 
than  friendly.  A  year  from  that 
time  we  were  married. 

I  was  born  at  Lynchburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  My  father  died  shortly  before 
my  birth.  Fortunately  for  my  young 
mother,  I  was  the  only  child. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  permit¬ 
ted,  my  mother  went  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  learned  dress-making 
under  a  French  modiste.  She  then 
moved  to  Washington  where  she 
knew  she  would  have  plenty  of 
work. 

When  I  was  about  eight  and  a 
half  years  of  age  I  had  a  serious 
case  of  diphtheria.  When  I  recov¬ 


ered  it  was  found  that  I  was  losing 
my  sight  very  rapidly.  My  mother 
consulted  some  of  the  best  oculists 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  said 
the  case  was  hopeless  and  that  in  a 
few  months  I  would  be  entirely 
blind. 

This  was  a  hard  blow  for  my 
mother,  but  she  had  the  high-hearted 
courage  of  her  Scotch  forefathers, 
and  made  up  her  mind  that  even 
though  I  must  go  through  life  blind, 
I  should  not  be  helpless  and  depen¬ 
dent  upon  others. 

She  knew  that  there  were  schools 
for  the  blind  and  by  inquiry  found 
that  I  could  ent£r  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  at  that 
time  was  in  Baltimore. 

People  had  told  my  mother  that 
I  ought  to  have  every  musical  ad¬ 
vantage  possible  and  that  I  ought 
to  have  competent  teachers  to  care 
for  my  voice.  My  mother  knew  that 
in  this  school  I  would  have  a  more 
thorough  musical  training  than  she 
could  afford  to  give  me. 

Shortly  before  the  day  set  for  me 
to  enter  the  school,  my  sight  left 
me  entirely.  I  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  myself  in  utter  darkness. 
Nevertheless,  I  went  away  full  of 
hope  and  courage.  Mother  had 
taught  me  to  write  with  a  pencil, 
keeping  a  straight  line  by  creasing 
the  paper  equal  distances  apart  and 
writing  between  these  creases.  I 
wrote  to  her  every  day,  but  a  writ¬ 
ing  card  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
creases  in  the  paper. 

When  I  was  almost  thirteen  my 
mother  died  and  shortly  afterwards 
my  grandmother  followed  her. 

When  I  graduated  and  went  out 
into  the  world  I  found  myself  ab- 
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solutely  alone.  For  a  time  I  had  a 
position  as  vocalist  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  later  a  better  position  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

In  1916  I  had  a  severe  illness 
which  robbed  me  of  the  voice  which 
I  had  depended  upon  for  so  many 
years. 

I  had  saved  some  money,  so  I 
came  to  Michigan  to  live  with  rela¬ 
tives  and  gain  my  health  and  strength. 
This  took  several  months  and  when  I 
was  quite  strong  again  I  went  to  the 
Institution  for  the  Employment  for 
the  Blind  at  Saginaw.  I  went  to  work 
in  the  factory  learning  to  cane  chairs 
but  not  long  afterwards  I  got  a  po¬ 
sition  as  seamstress  in  the  sewing- 
room  there  and  was  now  truly  in¬ 
dependent  again.  I  surely  was 
thankful  and  happy. 

Then  Fay  Bunting  and  I  met  and 
seven  years  ago  we  were  married. 

And  now  we  are  fighting  the  battle 
for  independence  side  by  side. 

At  one  time  my  husband’s  father 
had  raised  and  sold  many  flocks  of 
sheep,  but  for  some  time  prior  to 
our  marriage  the  farm  had  been 
stocked  with  cattle  and  hogs. 

My  husband  now  suggested  that 
they  sell  off  this  stock  and  buy  a 
flock  of  sheep.  This  idea  met  with 
his  father’s  approval,  and  shortly 
we  had  a  fine  flock  of  sheep,  a  third 
of  which  my  husband  bought  with 
the  money  realized  from  the  sale  of 
his  cattle. 

Our  prospects  were  good  until  the 
lambing  season  came  in  March.  The 
weather  was  changeable,  one  day 
bright,  warm  and  sunny  with  a 
warmth  and  softness  that  June 
might  have  envied.  The  next  day 
would  dawn  cold  and  grey  and  by 


Fay  Bunting,  of  Michigan,  has  found 
it  possible  to  carry  on  farm  work 
without  sight.  He  works  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  his  neighbors. 

evening  the  ground  would  be  white 
with  snow.  Of  course,  these  sud¬ 
den  changes  were  not  good  for  the 
little  lambs.  And  this  was  not  all. 
Some  of  the  ewes  had  twins  and 
others  triplets  and  there  were  very 
few  singles.  Many  of  the  mothers 
refused  to  own  one  or  more  of  their 
lambs.  We  took  these  poor  little 
fellows  off  to  the  barn  and  made 
a  pen  for  them.  We  fed  them  warm 
cow’s  milk  from  a  bottle  every  three 
hours  beginning  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  ending  the  day  at 
seven  o’clock  at  night.  Only  two 
lambs  out  of  eleven  died.  We  have 
never  had  so  many  pet  lambs  since 
or  so  many  weaklings. 

The  money  from  our  first  year’s 
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lambs  and  the  money  we  received 
from  the  wool  we  put  into  the  nec¬ 
essary  equipment  for  the  brooder- 
house,  and  when  all  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  we  bought  five  hundred  little 
chickens. 

We  had  read  everything  we  could 
lay  hands  on  pertaining  to  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  brooder  chicks  and  we  had 
listened  to  scores  of  lectures  on  the 
subject,  but  there  is  much  to  learn 
from  practical  experience  and  soon 
we  found  it  out.  But  though  this 
first  year  was  a  trying  one  and 
though  we  made  many  mistakes,  the 
chickens  turned  out  very  well ;  the 
pullets  were  good  egg  producers 
and  the  roosters  brought  top  price 
on  the  market.  The  money  we  put 
into  this  venture  was  soon  gained 
back. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  always  for¬ 
tunate  in  procuring  a  flock  of  hens 
that  are  of  a  good  laying  strain,  but 
we  are  holding  our  own  and  manage 
each  year  to  lay  by  a  little  money 
to  help  out  in  the  time  of  need. 

This  would  not  satisfy  the  man 
or  woman  who  wants  to  get  rich 
quickly  or  one  who  does  not  care 
to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  the  work  of 
making  farm  creatures  comfortable. 
I  believe  in  order  to  make  a  success 
of  this  work  one  must  love  these 
animals  and  birds.  They  appreciate 
affection  and  attention  and  repay 
those  who  give  it. 

The  business  of  sheep  and  poul¬ 
try  raising  is  something  that  a  man 
or  woman  without  sight  may  do 
without  being  obliged  to  employ 
sighted  help.  This  business  is  slow 
but  sure.  Eggs,  poultry,  lamb  and 
wool  are  commodities  that  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  every  man, 


woman  and  child  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  constant. 

We  like  our  job  and  hope  to  like 
it  even  better  and  find  it  more  prof¬ 
itable  as  the  years  go  on. 

U.  S.  S.  Jacob  Jones  Post  No.  2 

American  Legion  Scholarship 

The  U.  S.  S.  Jacob  Jones  Post  No. 
2  of  the  American  Legion  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  District  of  Columbia,  has 
been  deeply  interested  in  work  for 
the  blind  for  several  years.  This 
Post  is  composed  of  about  400  ex¬ 
yeomen  (women)  enrolled  in  the 
Navy  during  the  World  War.  They 
have  devoted  several  evenings  a 
month  to  shellacking  braille  sheets 
sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
recently  formed  a  class  of  Girl 
Scouts  and  taught  them  braille 
transcription.  This  year  they  de¬ 
cided  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
some  blind  young  man  or  woman  in 
securing  advanced  training,  and  have 
established  a  scholarship  amounting 
to  $250  to  be  known  as  the  “U.  S.  S. 
Jacob  Jones  Post  No.  2,  American 
Legion”  Scholarship. 

This  scholarship,  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
awarded  to  a  young  blind  woman 
pursuing  her  studies  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning. 

« 

Scapini  Receives  Gold  Medal 
from  American  Post 

Georg-es  Scapini,  the  blind  French 
Deputy,  has  recently  been  made  the 
only  honorary  member  of  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Post  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


"Nl” — A  Course  in  Special  Education 

By  Reinette  Lovewell  Donnelly 


IN  1925  a  woman  in  West  Virginia, 
a  trained  nurse,  became  blind.  Of 
the  experience  she  has  written:  “It 
was  a  year  which  brought  with  it  such 
heavy  losses  that  one  is  left  to  wonder. 
It  was  like  going  along  a  pleasant 
road,  when,  suddenly,  you  face  a  stone 
wall.  I  lost  a  brother,  shot  and  killed 
by  an  unknown,  crazed  man.  I  lost 
my  mother  after  a  short  illness.  Then 
I  lost  my  sight.  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
not  go  on.  Was  it  worth  while?  What 
could  I  do?  Unknown  to  me,  two  of 
my  friends  wrote  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  one  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors,  came  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
to  see  me.  I  was  surprised  at  what 
he  told  me  I  could  still  do — hake  the 
Harvard  course  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind.’ . ” 

The  Harvard  Course  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  recommended  as 
a  course  of  training  to  this  desperate 
woman,  has  reached  its  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Education  of  Harvard 
University  it  is  called  “Course  Nl, 
The  Education  of  the  Blind,”  and 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  is  named  its  lecturer. 
Credits  for  work  in  the  Course  to  those 
entitled  to  receive  them  are  given  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
but  the  periods  of  actual  instruction 
are  at  Perkins  Institution,  where  most 
of  the  pupils  of  Nl  live  as  well  as 
study. 


It  is  not  a  course  for  blind  people, 
although  of  its  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
teen  graduates  forty  have  been  without 
sight.  It  is  a  course  of  preparation 
for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  field 
which  is  commonly  called  “Work  for 
the  Blind.”  It  has  interest  for  those 
who  comprehend  and  acknowledge 
that  fruitful  efifort  to  alleviate  the 
problems  of  blindness  must  be  of  a 
high  order.  Those  who  blazed  the  trail 
in  pioneer  days  learned  much  by  ex¬ 
perience.  They  learned  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  nonseeing  must  be  an 
unusual  education.  They  learned  that 
it  was  necessary  for  teachers  of  blind 
children  to  receive  special  training  in 
ways  of  instruction  unlike  those  by 
which  normal  children  are  taught. 
They  learned  that  to  help  blind  people 
find  their  place  in  the  sun  their  limita¬ 
tions  must  be  understood,  their  capa¬ 
bilities  discovered  and  fostered.  When 
the  writer  of  this  article  asked  Direc¬ 
tor  Allen  what  were  the  requirements 
for  enrollment,  he  included  “a  real 
purpose  to  use  this  course  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  work  for  the  blind.” 

The  1930  class  has  students  from 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Idaho,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey  and 
Rhode  Island,  while  the  previous  class 
included  students  from  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  This  group  of  young  people 
daily  gathers  in  one  of  the  large,  light 
classrooms  of  Perkins,  where,  in  the 
pleasant  atmosphere  of  a  round-table, 
visitors’  settees,  bookcases  and  writing 
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desks,  they  are  taught  about  blindness 
and  the  resources  for  its  relief.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  help  blind  children  and  adults, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  are 
pointed  out  to  them  in  lectures  and 
class  work.  Through  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  course  of  prescribed  reading 
they  are  made  familiar  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
From  the  days  of  Valentin  Haiiy  and 
Louis  Braille  they  are  led  through  the 
years  to  the  most  advanced  thought 
and  discovery  of  the  present  day.  As 
an  example  of  the  information  to  be 
gained  through  such  reading  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  note  that  the  stipulated  list 
for  the  week  which  preceded  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  Allen  on  “Day  Schools  for  the 
Blind”  contained  twenty-six  titles. 

In  connection  with  the  theory 
presented  there  is  daily  applica¬ 
tion  and  practice.  The  Members  of 
N1  live  in  the  cottages  with  the 
pupils  and  the  teachers  of  Perkins. 
They  eat  at  tables  with  them.  They 
share,  continuously,  their  life.  They 
observe  not  only  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  but  also  forms  of  recreation. 
With  many  of  the  children  they 
make  friends.  They  join  in  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  merry  making  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  The  freedom  of  the 
thirty  four  acres,  where  the  ivy- 
covered  brick  buildings  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  are  grouped,  is  theirs. 
They  come  just  before  the  glory  of 
October  transforms  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs ;  if  they  com¬ 
plete  the  year  they  see  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  flowering  shrubs  in  full 
blossom  in  the  spring.  From  the 
hour  when  they  enter  into  the  beau¬ 
tiful  chapel  for  morning  devotions 
until  the  lights  go  out  at  night  there 


has  been  constant  association  with 
those  who  are  sightless  and  a  com¬ 
prehension  gained  of  their  needs 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  con¬ 
tinued  contact. 

To  the  members  of  N1  there  is 
also  given  the  privilege  of  a  long 
delightful  room  of  book  cases  and 
study  tables  in  secluded  corners. 
Its  high  ceilings  and  windows,  its 
carvings  and  sculptures  gratify  the 
eye.  No  one  can  enter  this  room 
without  feeling  its  charm  and  silent 
appeal.  One  of  the  finest  collections 
of  Blindiana  literature  extant  is 
housed  here  and  made  available  for 
the  members  of  the  class.  In  a  gal¬ 
lery  above  is  the  Museum,  rich  in 
its  collections  of  other  material  re¬ 
lating  to  blindness.  Its  walls  are 
hung  with  oil  portraits  of  men  of 
vision  and  devotion  who  have  left 
much  behind  them  of  benefit.  To 
know  the  histories  of  these  men  is 
to  question  where  worthy  succes¬ 
sors  may  be  found. 

Of  the  human  side  of  enrollment 
in  this  class  the  nurse  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  whom  the  course  was  rec¬ 
ommended,  wrote:  “The  welcome 
when  one  arrives  is  a  thing  that 
sinks  down  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  newcomer.  The  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling  that  possessed  me  was  soon 
gone;  instead  I  felt  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  be  here.  The  spirit 
of  helpfulness  is  felt  so  strongly 
that  it  comes  like  the  sun  to  you  and 
you  lose  your  fears  and  gloom.  In 
the  whole,  one  feels  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  friend  of  us  all,  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Allen.  He  seems  to 
know  our  kind  of  need.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  helpfulness  is  felt  in  all 
the  departments.  The  Morning 
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Members  of  the  “Harvard  Class”  receiving  instruction  in  the 
Special  Education  of  the  Blind 


Chapel  inspires  one  to  do  her  best. 
The  bits  of  poetry  read  leave  us 
with  good  thoughts  and  pictures. 
The  music  makes  us  feel  more  hope¬ 
ful.  Mr.  Allen’s  talks,  given  to  us, 
broaden  our  outlook,  our  minds. 
Likewise  our  trips  to  the  different 
Institutions  make  us  think  of  the 
many  ways  and  means  we  have  to 
learn  some  one  kind  of  work,  and 
to  make  us  useful  people  in  the 
community  in  which  we  live.” 

When  this  woman  was  graduated 
she  returned  to  her  own  state  and 
at  once  entered  newly  organized 
work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  popula¬ 
tion  for  whom  legislation  had  just 
been  set  in  motion. 

There  comes  to  the  class  which  is 
now  registered  for  1930  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  Boston.  Of  his  reason  for 
taking  this  course,  he  says :  “I  am 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
more  extended  use  of  certain  phases 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  connection 


with  our  work  for  seeing  children 
in  the  city  schools.  I  refer  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  many  manual  or  sense¬ 
training  activities  in  the  program  for 
the  blind  and  semi-blind  which  may 
offer  suggestions  to  those  dealing 
primarily  with  seeing  children  .  .  . 
The  great  wealth  of  material  in  the 
Perkins  Library  of  Blindiana  and  in 
the  Museum,  wisely  used,  would 
make  any  person  a  more  cultured 
individual  and  a  better  citizen.  .  . 
Harvard  Nl  has  made  clear  among 
other  things  the  fact  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  assume  that  every  person 
can  do  better  than  he  has  ever  done 
before.  In  this  philosophy  there  is 
great  hope  for  every  child.  .  .  I  have 
budgeted  my  time  so  that  my  reg¬ 
ular  program  in  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  and  my  extension  work  which 
I  am  carrying  will  not  suffer.  .  .  I 
feel  Harvard  Nl  to  be  a  distinct 
contribution  to  my  work  with  the 
seeing.” 

During  the  decade  of  its  existence 
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graduates  have  been  appointed  to 
such  positions  as : 

Superintendent  or  teacher  of 
similar  school;  head  of  department 
of  special  education ;  head  of  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind ;  worker  for  an 
association  or  a  commission;  tutor 
of  individual  blind  child ;  teacher  of 
sight-saving  class  or  of  class  for  the 
blind  in  a  public  school ;  home 
teacher.  Eighty-five  have  entered 
upon  work  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Of 
these,  seven  fill  principalships,  two 
are  executive  heads  of  residential 
schools,  and  one  is  a  government 
official  in  charge  of  special  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  Harvard  Course  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  course  in  Special 
Methods  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Jessica  Langworthy,  Ed.  M., 
formerly  head  of  the  Boys’  School 
at  Perkins.  Miss  Langworthy  is 
also  associated  with  Mr.  Allen  in 
the  active  conduct  of  the  Harvard 
Class.  He  has  referred  to  her  as  a 
“tutorial  guide”  for  those  who  en¬ 
roll  during-  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
as  she  acts  as  adviser  and  a  steering 
committee  of  one  in  their  behalf. 

The  course  in  Special  Methods 
commences  in  February  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  school  year. 
This  course,  following  as  it  does 
information  gained  in  Nl,  concen¬ 
trates  on  ways  in  which  teaching 
the  non-seeing  child  differs  from 
that  of  the  seeing  child.  It  includes 
kindergarten  methods,  intermediate 
methods,  high  school  methods  and 
manual  training-  and  is  an  offering 
of  Perkins  Institution  to  the  good 
of  the  cause.  The  Institution  itself 


benefits,  as  it  constantly  draws  upon 
these  trainees  to  fill  vacancies  in  its 
teaching  staff. 

Opportunities  for  actual  teaching- 
are  one  of  the  features  of  the  work 
in  Special  Methods.  Practice  teach¬ 
ing-  is  done  first  entirely  under  the 
supervision  of  the  regular  teachers 
who  suggest  working  plans.  As  the 
student  advances,  full  responsibility 
for  the  class  is  given  and  the  class 
in  Special  Methods  is  occasionally 
drawn  upon  for  substitute  teachers. 
They  are  also  sent  to  tutor  blind 
children  who  for  any  reason  need 
special  help.  Of  this  course,  Miss 
Langworthy  has  said :  “Children 
without  sight  are  entitled  to  all  that 
experience  has  shown  to  be  valuable 
and  to  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
new  offerings  that  leaders  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  giving  to  children  without 
a  handicap.” 

The  Harvard  Class  grew  out  of 
the  recognition  of  a  need,  the  need 
of  providing  all  those  who  wished 
to  enter  the  specialized  field  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  with  a  proper 
and  helpful  background.  Prussia 
began  demanding  rigid  examination 
of  teachers  as  far  back  as  1913.  In 
1918  California  University  gave  a 
summer  course  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  instruction.  It  had  long  been 
a  dream  of  Mr.  Allen’s  to  see  such 
training  recognized  by  universities 
of  standing.  He  had  broached  the 
subject  to  Dean  Holmes  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of 
Harvard  University,  nearby  in 
Cambridge,  but  without  result  until 
in  1920,  he  discussed  the  matter  with 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  then  Director  of 
the  Division  of  the  Blind  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Hayes  emphatically 
declared  that  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  afforded  those  who 
wished  to  prepare  themselves  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  blindness 
and  optimistically  prophesied  that 
some  way  could  be  found  and  would 
be  found  to  start  the  movement.  Mr. 
Hayes  accompanied  Mr.  Allen  to 
visit  Dean  Holmes  and  the  appeal 
made  by  them  for  professional  rec¬ 
ognition  was  so  strong  that  Mr. 
Allen  shortly  received  a  letter  say¬ 
ing  that  Dean  Holmes  had  taken 
the  matter  up  with  the  Administra¬ 
tion  Board  and  with  Dean  Ropes 
of  the  Extension  Department.  Mr. 
Hayes  was  able  to  substantiate  his 
statement  that  a  way  must  be  found 
to  start  the  work  and  funds  were 
contributed  to  carry  on  for  a  year. 
Preliminary  work  was  started  at 
Cambridge  and  Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand, 
now  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
acted  as  secretary  and  undertook 
the  basic  work  of  organization.  In 
the  official  register  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1921  this  course  was 
listed  as  “An  extension  course  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind/’  In  this  first  year,  Mr.  Albert 
Thorndike,  Treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Perkins,  took  the 
course  of  lectures  and  made  a  favor¬ 
able  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


The  extension  course  continued 
until  1925  when  it  became  a  regular 
course  counting  one  credit  toward  the 
degree  of  Ed.  M.  to  any  one  who  has 
an  A.B. 

Since  the  recognition  of  this  phase 
of  special  education  by  Harvard 
University,  other  universities  have 
offered  brief  courses,  including  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1921  ; 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1921  and  1922;  New  York 
University  in  1925  and  1926.  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  Kentucky  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  given  consideration  to 
special  preparation.  State  Normal 
Colleges  at  Detroit  and  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  have  offered  courses  to 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  to  those  of 
sight  saving  classes.  Overbrook 
Pennsylvania,  gives  a  two-years’ 
course  to  prospective  home  teachers 
of  the  blind.  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  gave  a 
six  weeks’  summer  course  each  year 
from  1921  to  1926.  But  because  of 
the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the 
Massachusetts  Course  and  the  course 
in  Special  Methods  together  with 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  the 
domestic  and  scholastic  life  of  the 
pupils  at  Perkins,  the  Harvard 
Course  is  unique. 

Mr.  Allen  receives  no  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  work  as  Director  of  the 
Harvard  Course  other  than  the  re¬ 
ward  of  feeling"  that  he  is  preparing 
men  and  women  to  carry  on  in  the 
future  the  service  with  which  he  is 
so  familiar  and  which  is  so  dear  to 
him.  He  has  said  if  he  could  begin 
his  life  work  over  again  he  would 
make  no  other  choice. 
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In  October  of  this  year  Dean 
Holmes  circulated  a  memorandum 
on  the  Need  of  Men  in  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.  In  this  memor¬ 
andum  he  quoted  Mr.  Allen  as  say¬ 
ing  that  there  are  forty-eight  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  blind  youth  in 
this  country.  In  the  years  to  come 
these  schools  will  need  new  execu¬ 
tive  heads.  The  last  census  returns 
a  total  of  863  teachers  of  the  blind 
and  in  this  personnel  changes  must 
occur  from  time  to  time. 

t 

The  problem  of  interesting  young 
men  and  women  of  the  right  calibre 
to  carry  on  the  labor  of  those  early 
explorers  of  the  almost  unknown 
field  of  education  for  the  blind  is 
something  upon  which  all  those 
now  actively  engaged  must  ponder. 
From  some  source  worthy  succes¬ 
sors  must  be  produced.  The  vision 
and  devotion  and  zeal  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  must  be  renewed  in  the  lives 
of  other  leaders — or  blind  people 
will  be  cheated  and  the  work  estab¬ 
lished  by  consecrated  effort  can  not 
be  worthily  continued. 

New  Executive  Secretary 
in  Washington 

Ralph  H.  Campbell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Campbell  carried 
on  extensive  Chautauqua  work  in 
the  south  before  the  World  War 
and  was  associated  with  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Chautauqua  system  which 
covered  field  work  in  community 
rehabilitation.  He  has  worked  in 


Washington  with  the  Boy  Scout 
Organization,  Neighborhood  Settle¬ 
ment  work  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
During  the  war  he  was  assigned  by 
the  Navy  Department  to  French 
Aviation  Construction  Unit  Num¬ 
ber  4  under  the  command  of  Ad¬ 
mirals  Sims  and  Wilson.  He  has 
also  had  commercial  experience  as 
a  construction  engineer. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
Has  New  Superintendent 

Miss  Catherine  T.  Moriarty,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind  since  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Martin  in 
June  of  this  year,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent.  Miss  Mori¬ 
arty  is  not  a  novice  in  work  for  the 
blind  as  she  has  served  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  for  the  past  seventeen 
years  as  secretary  and  assistant 
superintendent. 

Since  her  appointment,  Miss 
Moriarty  has  undertaken  and  ef¬ 
fected  a  reorganization  of  the  staff 
and  school,  being  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  increasing  its  enrollment 
which  this  term  has  surpassed  all 
previous  records.  As  eligible  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  school  are  usually 
found  in  isolated  areas  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  mountains,  contacting  with 
them  is  often  a  Herculean  task. 
“But,”  Miss  Moriarty  comments, 
“it  is  so  vital  that  the  blind  child 
receive  education  and  training  that 
we  cannot  be  satisfied  while  there 
is  still  an  uneducated  blind  popu¬ 
lation  within  our  State.” 
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Mendus  R.  Yevle  Appointed 
Superintendent 

The  State  Board  of  Control  of 
Minnesota  has  appointed  Mendus 
R.  Vevle  Superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Faribault. 


Mendus  R.  Vevle 


Mr.  Vevle  spent  his  childhood  in 
Eagle  Grove,  Iowa,  and  graduated 
from  the  high  school  of  that  town. 
He  received  a  B.A.  Degree  from  St. 
Olaf  College  in  Northfield,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  his  graduate  work  has 
been  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  has  served  as  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  at  Kenyon,  Minnesota,  and 
Hutchinson,  Minnesota,  and  also  as 
Superintendent  of  schools  at  Mar- 
marth,  North  Dakota,  and  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Minnesota.  During  his  sixteen 
years  of  experience  he  has  served 
on  a  number  of  committees  includ¬ 
ing  the  Minnesota  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 


W.  M.  Brown  Becomes  Head  of 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

The  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
has  changed  Superintendents  this 
year.  Mrs.  Lucy  Thornburgh,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  this  School, 
has  retired  and  W.  M.  Brown  has 
succeeded  her.  Mr.  •  Brown  was 
born  and  reared  in  Arkansas  and 
educated  in  public  schools  of  that 
State.  He  received  his  college  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Arkansas  State  College, 
University  of  Arkansas  and  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  is  now 
working  for  a  Master  of  Arts  from 
Peabody  College.  Mr.  Brown  has 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  the  Monticello  A.  and  M. 
College  and  Arkansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  For  the  past  ten  years 
he  has  been  County  Superintendent 
of  Bradley  County,  Arkansas. 

The  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind  is  located  at  Little  Rock. 


W.  M.  Brown 


Without  Sight  or  Hearing 

By  Walter  G.  Holmes 

From  The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  October,  1930 


THEY  tell  us  that  deafness  is 
on  the  increase.  Some  say  that 
this  is  due  to  noises,  especially 
in  the  cities.  If  that  is  the  case, 
may  we  not  expect  that  there  will 
be  more  deaf-blind?  Miss  Rebecca 
Mack,  who  has  been  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  deaf-blind,  has  found 
about  500  in  this  class.  They  may 
not  all  be  totally  blind  or  totally 
deaf,  but  sufficiently  so  to  be  classed 
with  those  thus  doubly  handicapped. 
And  what  splendid  philosophers  and 
workers  many  of  these  are ! 

One  of  these  is  Miss  'Helen 
Schultz.  Helen  was  born  a  per¬ 
fectly  normal  child  in  every  way 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  began  losing 
sight  and  hearing  caused  by  the 
disease  of  spinal  meningitis.  She 
has  always  been  most  interested  in 
doing  all  in  her  power  to  increase 
the  attractiveness  and  comfort  of 
her  home.  She  took  two  courses 
in  domestic  science,  one  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Montclair,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  the  other  in  Newark,  doing 
all  the  work  with  the  seeing  girls. 
In  Montclair  a  seeing  girl  interpreted 
for  her  under  the  direction  of  her 
teacher  and  in  Newark  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  special  class  for  the 
blind  interpreted  to  her. 

Shortly  after  Helen’s  mother  died, 
and  when  she  was  about  ten  years 
old  (she  is  now  in  her  twenties), 
Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  took  her  into 


her  home,  and  has  since  been 
mother  and  teacher  to  her. 

Miss  Hayes  has  for  years  been  at 
the  head  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  she  her¬ 
self  having  been  blind  from  early 
life.  Not  long  ago  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  spending  a  night  in  Miss 
Hayes’  home.  The  next  morning 
Helen  was  up  before  the  rest  of  us 
and  entirely  alone  cooked  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  breakfast,  set  the  table 
and,  when  all  was  ready,  called  us 
to  a  dainty  and  delightful  breakfast. 
I  had  slipped  down  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  saw  her  deftly  setting  the 
table,  preparing  the  fruit,  etc. 

Her  first  rule  for  a  good  house¬ 
keeper  is  to  have  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  its  place. 
She  says:  “Plan  your  work  ahead 
and  follow  your  program.  Every 
possible  interruption  should  be 
eliminated  while  cooking,  because 
strict  attention  must  be  paid  to 
watching  the  cooking.”  Helen, 
when  asked  if  she  timed  her  baking, 
broiling,  boiling,  etc.,  replied,  “I  do 
it  in  a  way  by  my  judgment.  Also 
I  keep  the  fork  or  spoon  close  by, 
and  if  the  bacon  is  not  crisp  enough 
I  place  it  in  the  oven  to  crisp.  I 
also  pay  close  attention  to  the  odors 
but  this  is  hard  to  follow  unless  one 
steps  away  and  gets  this  impression 
from  a  distance.” 

The  following  kitchen  equipment 
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has  been  installed  in  Miss  Hayes’ 
home  to  facilitate  Helen’s  work :  an 
electric  icebox,  which  Helen  de¬ 
frosts  and  cleans  inside  and  out  each 
week ;  an  electric  cook  stove,  which 
she  also  keeps  immaculately  clean 
and  white;  one  of  the  larger  kitchen 
cabinets,  and  a  sink  with  a  drain 
board  attached.  The  kitchen  is 
steam-heated,  for  Helen  says  that 
on  a  cool  or  cold  morning  she  loses 
her  sense  of  distance  and  direction 
and  much  time,  so  every  effort  is 
made  to  minimize  her  double  han¬ 
dicap. 

She  does  the  ordering  for  the  en¬ 
tire  household,  food,  as  well  as  all 
that  is  used  in  the  home.  Helen, 
by  her  work,  not  only  makes  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  for  her  family,  but 
is  also  a  charming  hostess.  Miss 
Hayes  says  if  Helen  were  to  receive 
an  expression  of  her  usefulness  in 
money  it  would  be  from  $60  to  $75 
per  month,  plus  her  board.  Fellow 
blind  women  remember  that  she 
who  keeps  her  home  a  fit  place  for 
people  to  live,  earn  their  living  just 
as  much  as  those  who  go  daily  to 
business,  for  both  are  necessary  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

Helen  also  looks  after  the  clothes 
of  the  members  of  the  family,  see¬ 
ing  that  ‘they  are  washed,  mended, 
cleaned,  pressed,  etc. ;  keeps  track 
of  when  new  things  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  ;  makes  most  attractive  lamp 
shades  for  the  home,  and  sees  that 
the  furniture  is  properly  arranged 
in  the  rooms. 

She  has  a  devoted  dog  who  stays 
with  her  when  she  is  alone  in  the 
house,  and  if  the  grocer  or  vege¬ 


table  man  comes  Teddie  stands  be¬ 
tween  Helen  and  the  visitor  until 
he  is  assured  by  her  that  the  caller 
is  known  to  her.  Helen  deals  di¬ 
rectly  with  these  vendors  as  she 
speaks  distinctly,  and  the  salesmen 
write  with  their  fingers  in  the  palm 
of  her  hand.  She  writes  out  on  the 
typewriter  the  list  of  articles  need¬ 
ed,  and  unusual  things  the  vendors 
tell  her  about. 

There  are  three  in  Miss  Hayes’ 
family.  The  other  member  is  Will, 
a  nephew  of  Miss  Hayes.  Recently 
they  purchased  a  chicken  farm  and 
Helen  is  much  interested  in  the 
poultry  raising  and  very  helpful, 
too.  She  knows  every  detail  of  it. 
Their  home  is  known  as  Pleasant 
View  and  is  near  Far  Hills,  New 
Jersey. 

While  Miss  Hayes  goes  to  the 
city  daily  to  attend  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  Helen  takes  entire 
charge  of  the  home,  in  fact,  she 
spares  Aunt  Lydia  all  this  care  and 
work,  even  \vhen  she  is  at  home. 
Miss  Hayes  usually  stays  home  on 
Saturday  and  Helen  motors  with 
Will  to  Newark,  where  he  takes 
chickens  and  eggs  to  regular  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  morning  I  was  there,  Helen 
drove  in  with  us  to  Newark  for  the 
day.  Miss  Hayes  was  not  well 
and  remained  at  home.  This  was 
one  of  the  days  of  the  week  on 
which  Mrs.  Titus  came  to  give  the 
house  a  general  cleaning,  and  I  was 
greatly  interested  to  see  the  follow¬ 
ing  typed  letter  Helen  handed  her: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Titus : 

Saturday,  tomorrow — a  busy  day.  You 
and  Aunt  Lydia  will  lunch  together  in  the 
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kitchen  at  twelve-thirty.  You  may  have 
poached  eggs  on  toast,  corn  on  cob  (find  it 
in  the  green  bin  by  the  window),  bread  and 
butter,  tea,  coffee,  gelatine  and  cookies. 
Now,  if  you  do  not  eat  coffee-flavored  things, 
there  are  peaches.  You  could  have  sliced 
peaches.  But  I  made  the  jelly  fresh  this 
morning.  It  is  not  jello,  but  gelatine,  with 
fresh  flavor — coffee.  Use  liquid  cream  on  it. 

Will  you  wash  the  side-porch  floor  thor¬ 
oughly,  perhaps  with  lye  water?  We  hope 
soon  to  put  down  linoleum.  Wash  windows 
on  both  sides — I  think  you  can  reach. 

If  I  am  gone  by  ten-thirty,  give  Aunt 
Lydia  some  milk,  as  she  is  not  well  and 
must  rest. 

On  the  cabinet  find  a  box  of  powders, 
give  Aunt  Lydia  one  an  hour  after  lunch. 
She  does  not  like  their  taste,  so  give  her  a 
candy  after  from  the  jar  on  the  cabinet — 
and  help  yourself  to  the  candy. 

Will  you  bake  a  custard  cocoanut  pie — a 
size  smaller  than  last  week’s  lemon  pie. 
Oh,  how  good  that  pie  and  cake  were ! 
Then,  also  make  a  layer,  same  size  as  last 


week’s  with  coffee-flavored  filling  and  frost¬ 
ing  and  six  cup-custards  (I  love  them). 

The  kitchen  electric  range,  the  inside 
needs  cleaning.  Will  you  please  do  so,  and 
pull  out  that  heavy  tray  at  the  bottom. 

You  managed  things  beautifully  last  week¬ 
end.  I  was  very  much  pleased. 

Be  sure  and  have  a  good  lunch  with  Aunt 
Lydia. 

I  do  not  like  to  leave  breakfast  dishes  for 
you,  but  I  am  very  busy  Saturday  mornings 
before  going  away. 

You  like  tomatoes.  There  are  plenty  in 
the  ice  box.  Have  some  for  lunch,  but  do 
not  give  Aunt  Lydia  any,  as  she  cannot 
have  them  with  the  other  thing  she  is  to 
have. 

Now,  if  you  cannot  find  the  can  of  lye 
for  tomorrow  order  one  from  the  grocer. 

See  if  there  is  enough  rhubarb  in  the 
garden  for  a  tiny  pie  for  Will.  You  could 
make  dough  enough  for  the  custard  and 
for  a  tiny  one  of  rhubarb — Will  likes  it,  and 
so,  if  there  is  enough,  I  would  like  to  have 
him  have  it.  Make  it  in  the  tiny  tin.” 


Helen  Schultz,  who  cannot  see  nor  hear,  goes  happily  about  household  tasks  and 
outdoor  chores  at  her  home  in  Pleasant  View,  New  Jersey 


Braille  Music  Memorizing 

By  L.  W.  Rodenberg* 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 


Editor’s  Note:  This  article  was  origin¬ 
ally  prepared  for  the  Musical  Review  for 
the  Blind  published  in  Paris,  of  which  Mr. 
Rodenberg  is  Assistant  Editor. 

rpiHE  necessity  to  memorize  mu¬ 
ll  sic  has  kept  thousands  of  blind 
persons  from  becoming  musi¬ 
cians.  Its  drudgery  has  lessened  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  music  by  many  more.  Also 
it  has  driven  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
to  improvise  in  an  untrained  way 
and  has  thus  greatly  lowered  the 
standard  of  musicianship  among  the 
blind.  Despite  these  facts,  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  received  only  the  vaguest 
kind  of  study.  Yet  the  advancement 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  de¬ 
pends  directly  on  the  solution  of 
just  such  problems.  It  is  not  only 
on  the  young,  who  are  in  our 
schools,  that  the  bugbear  of  mem¬ 
orizing  preys  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year,  for  it  is  also  found  at 
large,  devouring  the  time  and  energy 
of  graduates  who  have  gone  forth 
to  compete  in  the  seeing  world, 
whose  earnings  and  artistic  powers 
are  constantly  harried  by  it. 

The  memorizing  of  a  musical 
composition  is  a  distinct  piece  of 
work,  like  the  climbing  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  or  the  building  of  a  house.  Like 
anything  else,  it  may  be  undertaken 
with  “main  strength  and  awkward¬ 
ness”  or  may  be  done  in  a  trained 
and  intelligent  way.  There  is  no 
better  use  of  one’s  time  than  to 
pause  before  any  action  to  think  out 
a  better  manner  of  doing  it;  and  it 


is  no  less  important  to  inspect  our 
habits  of  work,  since  the  lives  of 
many  of  us  are  wasted  by  the  things 
we  do  in  ruts.  Of  such  may  be  our 
manner  of  memorizing  music  and 
even  the  best  of  us  are  likely  to 
profit  by  the  study  of  its  processes. 
It  is  the  purpose,  then,  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  stimulate  thought  on  this 
subject.  We  will  attempt  to  throw 
upon  this  problem  the  light  of  gen¬ 
eral  psychology  which  has  discov¬ 
ered  principles  which  are  of  funda¬ 
mental  value  to  us.  Beyond  these 
we  shall  have  to  investigate  addi¬ 
tional  facts,  for  the  braille  music 
reader  is  obliged  to  interpret  the 
literal  symbols  of  his  system  into 
a  new  and  meaningful  conception. 
Hence,  to  the  problems  of  this 
unique  process,  we  shall  give  spe¬ 
cial  attention  in  later  paragraphs. 

What  Is  Memory f — So  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  we  must  avoid  this  question, 
since,  to  try  to  answer  it,  we  would 
involve  ourselves  needlessly  in  con¬ 
fusing  theories.  Some  psychologists 
do  not  even  mention  memory,  for 
as  a  distinct  organ  or  faculty  it 
seems  not  even  to  exist.  Knowledge 
and  experiences  are  impressed  on 
the  mind — are  fixed  somehow  in  the 
brain  —  and  thereafter  may  be  re¬ 
tained,  recalled,  or  recognized  ac¬ 
cording  to  stimuli  reacting  upon 
them.  Memory  is  more  correctly 
thought  of  as  a  verb,  to  remember. 
But  remembering  is  not  thinking,  for 
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remembering  is  the  “performing  of  a 
ready-made  act”  while  thinking  is  the 
“doing  of  something  partially  new.” 
When  you  play  a  piece  of  music  you 
do  not  think  of  the  notes,  but  rather 
you  recall  them.  Recall,  then,  is  one 
kind  of  remembering,  and  recognition 
is  another.  If  someone  else  plays  the 
piece  you  have  memorized,  you  recog- 
nine  it. 

Conditions  of  Memory — -When  a 
memory  is  being  made,  the  brain  is 
plastic  to  the  impression  and  to  the 
forming  of  connections  or  paths  of 
association  between  ideas.  If  you 
are  normal  in  health,  interest,  per¬ 
ception,  and  optimism,  you  will  not 
need  to  worry  about  your  memory. 
Forgetting  is  not  a  weakness  in  it¬ 
self,  but  is  a  symptom  of  abnormal¬ 
ity.  Yet  abnormality  is  not  always 
unfavorable — you  may  not  remem¬ 
ber  one  thing  because  it  was  over- 
whelmed  by  your  intense  interest  in 
another,  which  may  indicate  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  a  powerful  trait  or  talent. 
“A  good  memory,”  writes  Horne, 
“goes  back  to  good  health,  .  .  . 

and  whatsoever  quality  of  reten¬ 
tiveness  is  ours  by  birthright  it  is 
diminished  in  poor  health.  We  de¬ 
spoil  our  heritage  of  retentiveness 
when  we  solicit  ill  health  by  over¬ 
work,  bad  air,  anxiety,  etc.  .  .  . 

In  vain  do  we  neglect  physical  de¬ 
mands  and  expect  mental  returns. 
Avoid  brain  fatigue,  particularly 
before  you  are  submitted  to  any 
trial  of  memory.  In  fatigue  the 
brain  cells  may  shrink  to  half  their 
normal  size,  and  in  this  condition 
our  associations  are  fewer  in  quan¬ 
tity,  poorer  in  quality,  slower  in  re¬ 
vival  and  incoherent  as  related  to 
each  other.  ...  A  good  memory, 


a  good  working  brain,  not  so  much 
demands  infrequent  long  vacations 
as  frequent  short  ones,  of  which  the 
nightly  sleep  is  the  best  evidence 
and  illustration.” 

Three  Phases  of  Memory  Process— 
These  are  (1)  learning,  (2)  reten¬ 
tion,  and  (3)  recall.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  chiefly  in  the  learning  proc¬ 
ess,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
accidental  and  intentional.  For  our 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  think  of 
intentional  learning  merely  as  mem¬ 
orizing.  So  we  come  to  the  center 
of  the  subject  about  which  our 
problems  cluster.  It  is  therein  that 
the  blind  have  their  special  difficul¬ 
ties,  whereas  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
tention  or  recall  they  return  to  the 
normal  level  of  things. 

Conditions  of  Learning  —  As  we 
shall  see  in  later  paragraphs,  one’s 
facility  in  learning  depends  directly 
on  the  kind  of  material,  the  length 
of  lesson,  the  rate  of  presentation, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  learner.  In 
other  words,  a  dance  tune  is  not  of 
the  same  fabric  as  a  fugue ;  a  long 
assignment  must  be  tackled  with  a 
bit  of  science ;  one  must  take  or¬ 
derly  bites  and  chew  them  well  if 
digestion  is  to  be  wholesome;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  one  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  good  results  from  a  bad  dis¬ 
position. 

Memory  Span  and  Inhibitions  — 
How  long  our  memory  span  or 
grasp  may  be  depends  on  how  much 
we  are  able  to  retain  with  a  given 
amount  of  “exposure.”  In  music  it 
may  be  one  measure  or  it  may  be 
more.  Of  course,  it  varies  greatly 
with  individuals  and  is,  after  all, 
merely  a  term  for  the  measurement 
of  mental  plasticity.  Yet  each  of  us 
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in  every  task  of  memory  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  memory  span,  and  it  is  highly 
important  that  each  of  us  should 
estimate  for  himself  what  it  is.  For 
when  we  go  beyond  our  limit  to  re¬ 
tain,  we  confuse  ourselves  and  there 
is  a  breaking  down  of  connections 
that  is  called  an  inhibition.  No  be¬ 
ginner  or  slow  reader  may  overlook 
the  seriousness  of  this  danger,  nor 
may  it  be  disregarded  altogether  by 
experienced  memorizers,  although 
the  latter  may  sometimes  accept  an 
inhibition  as  a  wholesome  caution. 

And,  concerning  memory  span,  it 
is  suggested  that  one  who  has  great 
difficulty  in  memorizing  braille  mu¬ 
sic  should  proceed  methodically 
with  passages  of  moderate  length, 
one  measure  at  a  time  or  only  as 
much  as  may  be  undertaken  with 
perfect  assurance,  being  zealous  to 
accomplish  no  more  or  no  less  at 
each  advance  reading*.  When  the 
new  fragment  has  been  fixed  clearly 
in  mind  through  one  or  more  read¬ 
ings,  he  should  connect  it  with  pre¬ 
ceding  fragments,  carefully  rehears¬ 
ing  the  whole.  The  important  sug¬ 
gestion  here  is  that  by  all  means  he 
should  avoid  venturing  at  each  ad¬ 
vance  reading  to  the  point  of  in¬ 
hibition  which,  if  he  fails  to  avoid, 
will  cause  him  endless  delay  and 
confusion. 

Quite  often  inhibition  is  because 
the  learner  doubts  his  ability  to  re¬ 
member.  Anxiety,  when  it  is  in¬ 
tense,  will  paralyze  thought.  Do 
not  condemn  your  memory  or  worry 
about  it. 

The  Mystery  of  Memory  and  Its 
Indirect  Training — Memory  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  whose  true  nature  is  probably 
unknowable.  It  is  evasive  and  ca¬ 


pricious.  It  is  involuntary,  and  we 
learn  and  remember  without  even 
knowing  that  we  do  so.  We  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  by  determining  to  re¬ 
member,  though  we  may  assist  and 
direct  it  by  “doing  and  observing.” 
“Committing  to  memory,”  writes 
Woodworth,  “seems  not  to  be  any 
special  form  of  activity ;  rather,  it 
consists  of  reactions  that  also  occur 
without  any  view  to  future  remem¬ 
bering.  Not  only  do  we  learn  by 
doing  and  observing,  but  doing  and 
observing  are  learning.”  “Train 
memory,”  writes  Horne,  “not  di¬ 
rectly  but  indirectly,  through  train¬ 
ing  the  acquiring  and  assimilative 
powers  of  the  mind,  viz.,  interest, 
attention,  and  intelligent  perception. 
Memory,  like  happiness,  is  reached 
best  by  aiming  at  something  else.” 
Dr.  Johnson  said:  “Interest  is  the 
mother  of  attention,  and  attention 
is  the  mother  of  memory.” 

Aids  in  Directing  Memory — Wood- 
worth  defines  four  established  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economy  in  memorizing, 
namely,  observant  study,  recitation, 
spaced  and  unspaced  repetition,  and 
whole  or  part  learning.  To  these 
we  shall  add  two  others,  namely, 
preparation  and  presentation. 

Observant  Study — Music,  like  poetry 
and  other  meaningful  matter,  consists 
of  so-called  connected  passages ,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  disconnected  terms 
found  in  more  difficult  memory  work. 
Hence  the  alert  memorizer  of  music 
scrutinizes  these  passages  to  observe 
their  groupings,  forms,  similarities, 
relationships,  etc.  Then,  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  structure  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  builds  itself  part  by  part  and 
he  understands  the  composer’s  ideas, 
so  that  “once  he  sees  the  point,  he 
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has  learned  it.”  Thus  he  is  led 
onward  to  an  appreciation  which 
stimulates  his  further  effort.  For¬ 
tunately,  music,  more  than  any 
other  subject  in  which  the  memory 
is  put  to  task,  possesses  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  interest  to  attract  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  memory. 

Recitation — ‘‘This  means  reciting  to 
one’s  self.  After  reading  once  or 
twice  a  given  lesson  or  part  thereof, 
the  learner  may,  instead  of  simply 
reading  it,  attempt  to  recite  it, 
prompting  himself  without  much  de¬ 
lay  when  he  is  stuck,  and  verifying 
his  recitation  by  reference  to  the 
paper.  Recitation  is  more  stimulat¬ 
ing  than  continued  re-reading.  When 
you  know  that  you  are  going  to 
try  to  recite  at  once  what  you  are 
reading,  you  have  an  immediate  goal 
and  are  stimulated  to  make  the  best 
use  of  your  time.  It  shows  you 
where  your  further  efforts  are  most 
needed.  It  directs  your  energy  eco¬ 
nomically.  Memorizing  consists  of 
performing  an  act  with  assistance 
which  you  wish  to  perform  later 
without  assistance,  and  recitation, 
by  eliminating  assistance  as  fast  as 
you  can  do  without  it,  forces  you 
into  performing  the  very  act  that 
you  are  trying  to  learn.” 

Let  us  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  meanings  of  recitation,  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  rehearsal.  We  recite  a 
thing  (that  is,  bring  it  before  us 
again)  to  prove  our  learning  of  it; 
we  may  repeat  a  thing  only  after 
we  have  learned  it;  and  we  rehearse 
a  thing  to  improve  it  by  repetition. 
Recitation,  then,  next  to  observant 
study,  is  the  most  effective  prin¬ 
ciple  of  economy  in  memorizing. 

Spaced  and  Unspaced  Repetition — 


Volumes  have  been  written  in  answer 
to  the  question :  “Is  it  better  to  keep 
steadily  going  over  and  over  a  les¬ 
son  till  you  have  it  (unspaced  learn¬ 
ing),  or  to  go  through  it  at  intervals 
(spaced  learning)  ?” 

In  general  it  is  found  that  spaced 
repetitions  are  more  effective  than 
unspaced.  “If  you  give  a  subject 
one  or  two  readings  at  a  time,  with 
intervals  of  a  day,  you  will  accom¬ 
plish  a  job  of  memorizing  more 
easily  than  if  you  attempted  it  all 
at  one  sitting.  However,  there  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule  when  ad¬ 
ditional  mental  work  (study  or 
analysis)  is  involved,  and  it  takes 
time  to  get  warmed  up  to  it.  Ex¬ 
ception,  too,  must  be  made  to  allow 
for  the  emotional  factor,  that  of  in¬ 
terest,  confidence,  and  visible  re¬ 
sults,  and  of  the  factor  of  striking 
while  the  iron  is  hot;  for  when  the 
learner  sees  that  he  is  getting  ahead 
he  would  rather  keep  right  on  than 
wait  for  another  day  to  finish.  To 
have  a  task  which  you  can  hope  to 
accomplish  at  once,  and  to  attack  it 
with  the  intention  of  mastering  it  at 
once  is  very  stimulating.” 

Psychology  finds  that  forgetting 
is  most  rapid  immediately  after 
learning.  The  earlier  repetitions 
are  more  of  the  nature  of  recitation 
than  rehearsal.  With  the  later  repe¬ 
titions  for  practice  we  are  not  much 
concerned  at  this  point,  save  that 
every  repetition  serves  to  increase 
the  durability  of  remembering. 

Spaced  repetition  in  learning  a 
piece  of  braille  music  is  generally 
unavoidable.  The  piece  is  usually 
quite  long,  and  memorizing  is  as  a 
rule  quite  laborious.  Hence  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  most  of  the 
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principle  of  spaced  learning.  Often 
in  aural  memorizing,  blind  persons 
are  dependent  on  the  generosity  of 
friends  who  play  for  them.  In  such 
cases,  if  methodical,  spaced  repeti¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  demanded,  the 
learner  should  make  the  earliest 
possible  review  for  himself.  But  if 
he  uses  a  braille  copy,  he  should 
carefully  re-read,  by  way  of  review, 
what  he  last  memorized  before  the 
interval  of  rest,  for  the  correct  men¬ 
tal  grasp  of  the  material  must  be 
strengthened  before  a  muscular  as¬ 
sociation  with  it  is  ventured. 

“The  factor  of  permanency  is 
something  physiological,  and  is 
clearly  on  the  side  of  spaced  learn¬ 
ing.  The  muscles  certainly  profit 
more  from  exercise  with  intervals 
of  rest  than  by  a  large  amount  of 
continuous  exercise.  The  brain  ap¬ 
parently  obeys  the  same  law  as  the 
muscles,  and  for  that  reason  learn¬ 
ing  at  intervals  gives  more  durable 
results  than  learning  at  once.” 

Have  you  ever  found,  on  return¬ 
ing  to  your  instrument  after  a  rest 
or  a  vacation,  that  in  the  interim 
something  mysterious  happened  — 
that  you  could  execute  with  ease 
some  passage  which  at  the  last  at¬ 
tempt  baffled  you?  As  by  a  miracle 
you  found  yourself  in  an  advanced 
position  of  technique.  The  farmer 
acts  on  the  same  principle  when  he 
lets  his  field  lie  fallow  a  season 
to  revive  its  fertility,  while,  by  the 
same  token  the  Jews  many  centuries 
ago  discovered  the  secret  of  the  Sab¬ 
batical  rest.  Probably  what  happens 
in  the  case  of  one’s  phenomenal  mu¬ 
sical  advance  over  night  or  over 
vacation-time  is  a  restoration  of  fa¬ 
tigue  brain  and  muscle  cells.  Yes, 


and  it  is  more;  for  by  the  laws  of 
reaction  and  growth  (evolution,  we 
may  say)  the  vigor  of  cells  is  in¬ 
creased  and  nerve  controls  are  given 
greater  responsiveness.  Vitality, 
plasticity  and  elasticity — these  are 
to  be  nurtured  by  all  means,  and 
while  health  and  optimism  have  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned,  we  must 
stress,  too,  the  value  of  resolve  and 
perseverance.  For  instance,  how  we 
are  vitalized  by  the  warning:  “Never 
for  an  instant  fear  your  instrument 
lest  it  turn  on  you  and  defeat  you!” 
So  in  the  serious  business  of  memo¬ 
rizing,  we  must  not  weaken  ourselves 
by  overwork  —  we  must  learn  the 
economy  of  spaced  learning  and 
spaced  repetition. 

Fragmentation — This  concerns  whole 
and  part  learning.  We  have  arrived 
at  one  of  the  most  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  of  our  study,  and  one  in  which 
the  several  methods  of  writing 
braille  music  are  directly  concerned. 
“In  memorizing  a  long  lesson,  is  it 
more  economical  to  divide  it  in  parts 
and  to  study  each  part  until  mas¬ 
tered,  or  to  keep  the  lesson  entire 
and  always  go  through  the  whole 
thing?  Experimental  results  have 
usually  been  in  favor  of  the  whole 
method.” 

We  must  not  confuse  the  idea 
of  spaced  repetition  with  that  of 
fragmentation.  For  instance,  a  cer¬ 
tain  piece  has,  let  us  say,  sixty-four 
measures  and  is  embossed  bar  over 
bar  without  paragraphs.  Yesterday 
you  made  yourself  fairly  familiar 
with  all  of  it;  today  you  will  make 
yourself  more  familiar  with  it;  and 
tomorrow  you  will  make  yourself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  You 
thereby  employ  spaced  repetition. 
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Suppose  the  piece  is  divided  in  four 
sections  of  sixteen  measures  each, 
and  you  learn  a  section  a  day. 
Clearly  this  is  fragmentation,  although 
you  may  employ  spaced  repetition 
in  reviewing  sections  after  they  are 
learned.  Thus  ordinarily  the  braille 
memorizer  uses  both  methods  and, 
indeed,  a  great  deal  of  his  music  is 
designed  to  oblige  him  to  do  so. 

Thus  we  may  take  a  valuable  sug¬ 
gestion  from  general  psychology, 
namely,  that  one  must  be  quick  to 
cohere  fragments,  associating  each 
newly  learned  part  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes  it  or  follows  it.  One  need 
not  repeat  fifty  measures  to  aid  in 
adding  a  single  new  one,  but  by 
adequate  reviews  and  observations 
the  learner  should  see  to  it  that  the 
new  structure  coheres  in  his  mem¬ 
ory. 

Another  phase  of  part  learning 
must  be  considered.  Most  of  us  are 
inclined  to  execute  newly  learned 
passages  of  notes  at  once,  or  even 
as  we  learn  them.  We  have  seen 
that  the  doing  of  a  thing  is  stimu¬ 
lating,  but  if  we  try  to  do  too  much, 
the  doing  is  likely  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  or  may  even  fail  because  of 
strain.  This  emphasizes  what  has 
been  said  before,  that  muscles  and 
nerves  are  trained  best  by  spaced 
repetitions,  to  which  we  must  now 
also  add  the  value  of  fragmentation. 
If  this  were  all,  we  might  easily 
conclude  that  our  embossers  are  not 
unkind  when  they  superimpose  the 
principles  of  spaced  learning  and 
fragmentation. 

But  if  we  have  pointed  out  some 
advantages  of  the  part  method  in 
braille  memorizing,  we  must  not 
forget  that  for  general  purposes 


psychology  recommends  the  whole 
or  unitary  method.  Nor  is  frag¬ 
mentation  always  necessary  in  braille. 
Certain  kinds  of  music  may  be 
“sight  read.”  The  organist  may  at 
times  do  quite  well  with  one  hand 
and  the  pedals  while  reading  with 
the  other  hand.  The  blind  trom¬ 
bonist,  with  his  instrument  strapped 
about  his  shoulder,  may  read  with 
one  hand  and  work  the  valves  with 
the  other.  With  very  thorough 
preparation  a  singer  may  read  the 
braille  copy  as  he  sings,  especially 
if  the  song  is  embossed  with  this 
possibility  in  view.  The  vocalist, 
then,  should  remember  the  merit  of 
the  whole  method  of  learning,  which 
applies  in  particular  to  poetry  and 
similar  compositions. 

Retention  —  The  opinion  has  been 
ventured  by  some  authorities  that 
one  never  quite  forgets  anything. 
In  deliriums,  etc.,  things  which  are 
apparently  forgotten  are  often  re¬ 
called  perfectly.  Every  musician 
knows  how,  under  peculiar  condi¬ 
tions,  a  passage  or  piece  which  is 
supposedly  lost  to  memory  will  re¬ 
turn  in  an  inexplicable  way.  But 
it  is  probable  that  forgetting  may 
be  complete. 

Retention  varies  greatly  with  in¬ 
dividuals  and  is  a  native  endow¬ 
ment  which  cannot  be  improved  as 
such.  Yet  by  cultivating  faculties 
associated  with  it,  such  as  observa¬ 
tion  and  interest,  one  may  liberate 
his  maximum  power  of  retention. 
“The  machinery  for  retaining  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  brain  connections 
and  is  subject  to  the  law  of  atrophy 
through  disuse.”  The  curve  of  for¬ 
getting  falls  very  rapidly  at  first, 
but  this  holds  good  strictly  for  ma- 
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terial  that  has  barely  been  learned. 
Reactions  that  have  been  drilled  in 
thoroughly  and  repeatedly  fall  off 
very  slowly.  Every  musician  knows 
only  too  well  how  necessary  are 
frequent  rehearsals  and  continued 
practice.  Before  one  concludes, 
however,  that  his  capacity  to  retain 
is  subnormal,  let  him  first  carefully 
examine  his  manner  of  learning  and 
his  habit  of  rehearsal.  What  he  likes 
he  will  remember  best,  so  he  should 
endeavor  to  learn  mostly  what  he 
truly  appreciates. 

Reproduction  or  Recall — This  may 
be  by  retention,  by  association,  by 
accidental  stimulus,  or  by  the  per¬ 
severance  of  the  idea  itself.  The  last 
is  called  perseveration,  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  is  the  running  of  a  tune 
through  one’s  head.  Difficulties  or 
inhibitions  of  recall  are  caused  (1) 
by  some  distraction,  which  is  lack 
of  concentration,  (2)  by  wrong  as¬ 
sociation,  “getting  on  the  wrong 
track,”  which  is  due  to  unfamiliarity 
or  poor  preparation,  and  (3)  by  fear, 
such  as  that  which  causes  stage 
fright,  which  is  due  to  diffidence 
and  self-consciousness.  One  should 
avoid  a  doubt  as  to  his  ability  — 
especially  his  ability  to  remember — 
for  doubt  is  itself  a  distraction.  Rise 
above  worry  and  self-belittlement, 
and  be  full  of  your  subject. 

But  what  should  one  do  in  case 
he  gets  stuck  or  on  the  wrong  track  ? 
“It  does  no  good  to  keep  digging 
so  long  as  the  wrong  track  has  the 
recency  advantage  over  the  right 
track.  This  advantage  fades  out 
rapidly  with  rest.  The  rule  is  to 
drop  a  matter  when  baffled  and  con¬ 
fused,  and  take  it  up  again  when 
fresh.  When,  in  trying  to  solve  any 


sort  of  problem,  you  find  yourself 
in  a  rut,  about  the  only  escape  is 
to  back  off,  rest  up,  and  make  an 
entirely  fresh  start.” 

Preparation — There  is  no  greater 
cause  of  difficulty  in  braille  memo¬ 
rizing  than  the  want  of  preparation. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  blind  musicians. 
Blind  children,  in  the  first  years  of 
their  music  study,  should  be  taught 
more  to  read  than  to  memorize.  If 
they  begin  to  memorize  before  they 
are  able  to  read  well,  their  reading 
is  likely  to  be  labored  and  mechan¬ 
ical  forever  afterward.  If  the  older 
memorizer  feels  himself  thus  han¬ 
dicapped,  he  should  procure  elemen¬ 
tary  sight-singing  books  in  braille 
and  proceed  to  cultivate  a  better 
sense  of  tone  relationship  and  flu¬ 
ent  reading.  Braille  music  should 
flow  intelligently  under  the  fingers, 
and  not  remain  like  so  much  rock 
to  be  dug  out  by  bits. 

The  reader  should  never  pass  over 
an  unfamiliar  sign,  but  should  mas¬ 
ter  the  musical  notation  completely. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  suggested, 
by  way  of  further  preparation,  that 
one  should  warm  up  for  a  job  of 
memorizing  by  running  the  scales 
and  arpeggios  of  the  signature,  and 
should  extemporize  a  bit  on  an  orig¬ 
inal  theme  brought  to  mind  by  the 
title  of  the  piece. 

Emphasis  must  be  laid  on  ear 
training,  for,  abundant  as  braille 
music  may  be  or  may  become,  the 
blind  musician  will  always  need  to 
learn  much  music  by  having  it  played 
for  him.  Some  prefer  to  acquire  all 
their  pieces  in  this  way,  but  the 
method  is  likely  to  leave  many  de¬ 
tails  unrevealed.  Yet,  if  it  is  true, 
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as  has  been  said,  that  memorizing 
by  ear  is  too  often  a  lazy  procedure, 
it  is  quite  as  often  a  necessary  one, 
and  for  this  reason  a  great  deal  of 
stress  should  be  laid  on  ear  training- 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Presentation — This  has  to  do  with 
the  form  of  the  thing*  presented  to 
the  mind  to  be  remembered.  A  piece 
of  music  may  come  in  the  form  of 
actual  sound  or  as  printed  symbols. 
But  merely  to  hear  or  to  feel  the  notes 
is  not  enough.  The  impression  be¬ 
comes  durable  only  through  atten¬ 

tion.  Thus  it  is  said :  “One  should 
hear  with  his  eyes  and  see  with  his 
ears,”  which  suggests  an  ability  to 
make  two-way  translations  from 
sound  to  symbol  (or  keyboard),  and 
from  symbol  (or  keyboard)  to 

sound.  This  means  an  agility  of 

reading,  without  which  no  form  of 
presentation  can  have  much  mean¬ 
ing.  The  learner  must  see  to  it  that 
the  first  impression  is  vivid,  correct, 
and  definite,  “to  make  the  brain  path 
more  permanent  and  more  easily 
traced,  like  the  lightning  plowing* 
a  path  down  the  tree  trunk.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  deepened  by  exact  repe¬ 
tition,  which  should  not  be  mechan¬ 
ical,  but  should  nourish  rather  than 
destroy  the  young*  idea.” 

Aural  M emorizin g — F rom  answers 
to  a  questionnaire  on  this  subject 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  about  half 
of  all  music  memorized  by  profes¬ 
sional  blind  musicians  is  acquired 
by  ear.  Some  seem  to  find  such 
learning*  not  only  quicker  but  more 
accurate.  We  know  that  the  braille 
process  admits  of  errors,  both  in  the 
reading*  of  the  staff  by  the  transcrib¬ 
er  and  in  the  reading*  of  braille  by 
the  memorize.!*.  It  is  a  kind  of 


double  interpretation  in  which 
something-  is  likely  to  go  wrong. 
Very  seldom  do  the  two  translations 
improve  the  music,  although  tran¬ 
scribers  quite  often  discover  and 
avoid  errors  in  the  ink  copy.  A 
complicated  passage  of  unusual 
rhythms  or  combinations  of  parts 
may  be  as  clear  as  a  picture  on  the 
staff,  while  in  braille  an)^  number 
of  messes  may  be  made  of  it.  The 
best  of  transcribers,  to  say  nothing* 
of  the  worst,  have  dull  or  whimsical 
moments  when  they  are  apt  to  cre¬ 
ate  almost  unworkable  puzzles  in 
braille.  Nor  are  braille  readers  al¬ 
ways  the  best  nor  at  their  best.  The 
braille  notation  of  music,  with  its 
heavy  harness  of  rules,  requires  a 
taxing*  amount  of  concentration. 
Sometimes  a  half  dozen  doubled 
signs  are  in  force  at  once,  and  the 
rules  of  octaves  are  always  in  ef¬ 
fect.  Should  one  of  the  points  of  a 
braille  sign  happen  to  be  weak  and 
unobserved  it  may  play  great  havoc. 
It  might  place  an  entire  passage  in 
the  wrong  octave,  or  might  perform 
almost  any  other  prank. 

Thus  we  begin  to  realize  why 
some  of  our  musicians,  who  have 
keen  musical  hearing  and  memory, 
prefer  “to  take  their  coffee  black.” 
Most  of  them  fare  no  worse  for  it. 
The  blind  director  of  a  band  de¬ 
clared  his  ability  to  master  a  score 
by  hearing  it  played  at  rehearsal. 
A  blind  teacher  remarked  her  abil¬ 
ity  to  learn  the  notation  of  pieces 
by  hearing  her  pupils  play  them  at 
lesson.  Many  a  blind  choir  master, 
without  copy  or  preparation,  has 
ventured  into  a  new  anthem  with  his 
choir  and  has  done  it  adroitly  and 
well.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  teacher 
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was  discovered  in  one  of  our  larger 
schools  for  the  blind  who,  although 
himself  blind,  taught  his  pupils  en¬ 
tirely  by  ear. 

However,  most  of  us  would  prob¬ 
ably  condemn  an  unnecessary  use 
of  the  aural  method,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  envy  those  who  are  so 
endowed  as  to  make  the  most  use 
of  it.  Like  all  other  practices,  it 
may  be  cultivated,  and  certainly  no 
odium  is  attached.  It  should  be  an 
accomplishment,  not  a  habit. 

In  employing  a  reader,  a  self- 
respecting  professional  blind  person 
must  beware  not  to  add  to  his  han¬ 
dicap.  If  he  fails  to  control  such 
service  according  to  his  need,  it  may 
not  only  control  him,  but  may  cause 
him  endless  grief  and  lowering  of 
standard.  In  no  other  work  is  it  more 
necessary  to  assert  one’s  own  meth¬ 
ods  and  needs  than  in  aural  mem¬ 
orizing.  Procedure  must  be  meth¬ 
odical  and  scientific,  according  to 
the  principles  of  memorizing  already 
discussed. 

Learning  by  Note — The  question¬ 
naire  referred  to  above  disclosed 
that  the  majority  of  braille  memo- 
rizers  have  the  habit  of  learning 
their  music  by  phrases,  words  and 
notes  separately,  or  hand  parts  sep¬ 
arately.  After  corresponding  phrases 
are  learned,  they  fit  them  together. 
This  is  sometimes  quite  automatic 
with  the  learning  of  the  second  part. 
Perhaps  the  preference  for  the 
phrasewise  learning  is  inherited 
from  the  older  methods,  yet  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  probably  of  deeper  origin. 
Beyond  doubt,  the  phrasewise  meth¬ 
od  is  normal  and  quite  adequate  for 
lyrical  compositions. 

What  is  meant  by  musical  phrase? 


Technically  it  is  an  incomplete 
musical  sentence,  determined  by 
breathing,  bowing,  slurring,  etc. ; 
but  in  common  use  it  may  imply  a 
short  and  complete  passage — a  mu¬ 
sical  thought.  Of  course,  phrase¬ 
wise  learning  involves  fragmenta¬ 
tion.  Fragments  may  be  of  any 
length,  varying  from  a  double  bar 
section  to  the  single  beat  of  a  meas¬ 
ure.  Who  then,  in  speaking  of  fit¬ 
ting  together  corresponding  parts, 
will  say  that  this  or  that  length  of 
fragment,  and  none  other,  is  the 
correct  one? 

However,  there  are  certain  facts 
which  we  may  not  doubt  and  which 
we  must  consider.  One  of  these  is 
the  tendency  or  urge  to  read  and 
to  play  to  the  end  of  a  phrase,  just 
as  a  speaker  has  an  urge  to  finish 
his  sentence.  If  we  compare  the 
three  urges,  that  of  the  phrase,  that 
of  the  measure,  and  that  of  the 
pulse,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
phrase  is  the  strongest  and  the 
measure  the  weakest,  for  the  phrase 
will  dominate  even  the  pulse,  and 
will  go  so  far  as  to  demand  a  change 
of  rhythm.  Thus,  no  matter  in 
which  of  the  braille  styles  a  piece 
is  embossed,  it  will  be  the  urge  of 
the  reader  to  memorize  by  phrases. 

But  at  this  point  a  caution,  a  seri¬ 
ous  question,  must  be  raised.  Just 
as  phrasewise  learning  is  easy,  so 
phrasewise  practice  is  dangerous. 
Every  time  you  stop  at  the  end  of 
a  phrase  and  repeat  it  in  your  prac¬ 
tice,  you  thereby  strengthen  an  in¬ 
hibition  to  interrupt  the  future  flow 
of  the  music.  When  stage  fright 
or  some  other  anxiety  paralyzes 
your  better  control,  you  will  be  li¬ 
able  to  go  to  pieces  on  these  rocks. 
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In  complicated  passages  in  which 
each  hand  has  difficulties  requiring 
mental  effort,  there  is  a  similar  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  control  in  a  crisis  if 
the  hands  are  practiced  separately 
too  much. 

If  we  memorize  phrase  by  phrase, 
we  will  tend  to  practice  in  the  same 
way.  Having  had  the  first  vivid 
impression  in  the  form  of  the 
phrase,  we  will  always  recall  it  as 
first  conceived.  Thus  by  the  phrase 
instinct  and  habit  we  isolate  frapf- 
ments,  insulate  them,  so  to  speak, 
so  that  the  current  of  conscious  con¬ 
trol  is  easily  broken  under  strain. 

This,  then,  gives  us  a  clear  argu¬ 
ment  for  measurewise  memorizing 
and  practice.  Very  seldom  is  any 
measure  so  satisfying  in  itself  that 
it  will  stand  alone  as  an  isolated 
thought,  which  frees  it  from  the 
danger  of  “insulation.”  The  learn¬ 
ing  of  a  measure  at  a  time  for  both 
hands  at  once  affords  the  memory 
an  immediate  grasp  of  the  score  or 
pattern.  True,  this  at  first  often  ob¬ 
scures  the  general  musical  thought 
and  makes  the  initial  executions 
rather  ploddy,  but  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come  is  a  better  grasp  and  easier 
movement. 

Yet  even  in  this  way  one  will 
reach  the  end  of  a  phrase,  only  to 
find  there  the  same  tendency  to  re¬ 
hearse  the  whole  fragment  rather 
than  the  individual  measures  which 
compose  it.  The  question  then  may 
be  asked  whether  the  measurewise 
method  accomplishes  all  that  we 
could  hope.  The  psychological  value 
of  “striking  while  the  iron  is  hot,” 
of  being  led  onward  by  an  urge 
of  melody,  of  acquiring  an  unbroken 
thought  —  this  principle,  too,  must 


be  taken  into  account.  It  is  easy 
always  to  compromise  and  say  there 
is  something  good  in  everything, 
and  that  both  the  phrasewise  and 
the  measurewise  methods  are  good 
on  occasion.  Yet  a  definite  sugges¬ 
tion  emerges  from  our  study,  name¬ 
ly  that,  whichever  method  is  used, 
the  danger  lies  not  in  memorizing 
but  in  rehearsal — that  the  measure- 
wise  practice  habit  is  effective  and 
harmless,  and  that  phrases  must  be 
linked  together  by  complete  re¬ 
hearsals  as  soon  as  possible  to  unify 
the  general  sense.  Since  fragmen¬ 
tary  memorizing  is  usually  compul¬ 
sory  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  braille  learner  must  constantly 
practice  the  principle  of  what  has 
been  called  “short  circuiting,”  which 
means  the  combining  of  shorter 
units  into  longer  ones,  and  these 
again  into  still  longer  ones,  until 
the  lesser  connections  ,  are  lost  in 
the  general  sense. 

“ Scanning ” — Before  memorizing  a 
piece  the  learner  if  possible  should 
have  it  played  for  him  several  times. 
For  the  pupil  this  stimulates  inter¬ 
est,  while  for  the  advanced  learner 
it  sketches  the  composition  and  is 
a  kind  of  observation-memorizing. 
When  music  must  be  learned  with¬ 
out  preliminary  hearing,  it  should 
be  “scanned” — given  a  general  ex¬ 
amination.  One  should  note  gen¬ 
eral  movements,  rhythms,  changes 
of  key,  style  of  melodic  figures,  ex¬ 
pression,  phrasing,  etc.  Points 
should  be  chosen  as  goals  to  be 
reached  in  successive  memorizings. 
One  might  also  learn  a  few  meas¬ 
ures  here  and  there  in  the  piece  to 
stimulate  his  interest,  for  an  inter¬ 
ested  and  enlightened  approach  is 
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very  effective  when  one  is  confront¬ 
ed  by  a  hard  job. 

Score-Playing — For  piano  and  or¬ 
gan  music  this  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  sight-reading  that  is  pos¬ 
sible.  It  consists  of  memorizing 
and  immediately  playing  measure 
after  measure  or  phrase  after  phrase 
throughout  the  piece  without  re¬ 
peatedly  reviewing  or  attempting  to 
retain  all  that  has  been  learned. 

In  easier  piano  compositions  each 
measure  requires  only  two  proc¬ 
esses:  (1)  the  reading  of  the  notes 
of  both  hands,  and  (2)  the  playing 
of  both  hands  in  combination.  The 
average  memorizer  should  accom¬ 
plish  this  with  ease.  In  more  diffi¬ 
cult  compositions  five  processes  are 
advisable:  (1)  reading  one  hand- 
part,  (2)  playing  it  separately,  (3) 
reading  the  other  hand  part,  (4) 
playing  it  separately,  and  (5)  com¬ 
bining  the  parts  and,  advisedly,  re¬ 
hearsing  the  fragment  once  or 
twice.  Score-playing  should  thus 
continue  methodically  through  the 
movement  or  piece.  After  an  in¬ 
terval  of  time  a  similar  second  read¬ 
ing  and  playing  should  be  made, 
also  without  attempting*  extensive 
recitations.  At  the  third  reading, 
however,  rehearsals  of  groups  of 
measures  must  be  attempted,  but 
only  to  assure  their  coherence  in 
memory.  Fragment  must  be  linked 
to  fragment  and  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  built  as  quickly  and  as  large 
as  possible  before  methodical  prac¬ 
tice  begins.  We  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  memorizing  and  practicing. 

In  the  score-playing  method  one 
relies  confidently  on  the  subtle  laws 
of  retention.  Few  persons  have  faith 


enough  to  do  it,  preferring  the  older 
doctrine  that  “a  bird  in  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  method  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed,  especially  by  the  slower  mem- 
orizers  who  are  retarded  by  their 
own  diffidence  and  who  will  be 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  discovery 
of  surprising  powers  of  retention. 
In  very  long  compositions,  of 
course,  the  method  must  be  applied 
to  a  section  or  movement  at  a  time. 

Analysis  of  New  Structure — As  has 
already  been  stressed,  no  amount  of 
mechanical  repetition  can  take  the 
place  of  intelligent  observation  and 
analysis  of  material  newly  learned. 
As  the  new  memory-structure  grows 
it  must  be  looked  over  for  points 
of  interest  —  studied  at  a  perspec¬ 
tive,  one  might  say.  The  points  thus 
observed  will  stand  forth  like  bea¬ 
cons  to  guide  one  in  rehearsals. 

Such  observation  is  doubly  im¬ 
portant  to  the  musician  without 
sight;  in  his  mind  the  structure  he 
builds  from  the  braille  takes  on  an 
identity  not  at  first  perceived.  With 
this  new  identity  or  reality  his  ac¬ 
tual  learning,  begins,  for  the  com¬ 
bined  processes  of  reading,  piecing 
together  of  parts,  and  linking  of 
fragments  are  all  preliminary  to  the 
first  true  impression.  The  seeing 
reader  has  the  advantage,  since  staff 
is  pictorial  of  the  musical  form. 

Correctional  Reading — Accuracy  in 
memorizing  is  even  more  essential 
than  speed.  Along  with  the  notes, 
one  usually  learns  the  fingering, 
phrasing,  expression,  etc.,  but  quite 
often  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the 
notes  crowds  out  the  details  of  these 
markings.  Therefore,  when  a  pas¬ 
sage  has  been  learned,  it  should  be 
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read  over  separately  for  each  fea¬ 
ture  of  marking. 

Nor  has  the  paper  copy  then 
served  its  full  usefulness.  After  an 
interval  of  several  rehearsals,  the 
copy  again  should  be  consulted 
throughout.  In  reviving  a  partially 
forgotten  piece,  one  should  rely 
wholly  on  the  copy  rather  than  on 
his  luck  in  digging  it  out  of  mem¬ 
ory. 

Memorising  Away  from  the  Instru¬ 
ment — The  writer  recalls  having  once 
read  the  notes  of  a  long  piece,' hand- 
parts  separately,  to  a  blind  person 
who  possesses  a  remarkable  mem¬ 
ory.  Several  years  later,  when  this 
musician  chanced  to  be  seated  at  a 
piano,  he  was  asked  if  he  recalled 
the  notes  of  this  piece.  He  said  he 
had  never  tried  to  play  them  but 
would  do  so  at  once,  which  he  did 
with  surprising  ease.  Certainly  such 
an  endowment  of  memory  is  rare, 
but  it  illustrates  on  a  large  scale 
what  each  of  us  should  be  able  to 
do  on  a  small  scale. 

Some  pianists  without  sight 
memorize  their  music  by  playing 
with  one  hand  and  reading  with  the 
other,  thus  taking  the  musical 
thought  at  once  to  the  keyboard. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  call  this 
method  “physiological  learning,” 
since  it  involves  brain  and  ear  and 
muscles  all  at  once.  Nothing  in 
particular  may  be  said  against  it, 
provided  the  learner  proceeds  with 
perfect  accuracy  and  control.  In 
learning  songs  this  keyboard  meth¬ 
od  is  as  unmusical  as  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  However,  instrumental  music 
may  well  be  learned  away  from  the 
instrument,  and,  if  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  practicable,  at  least  the  ability 


to  do  so  is  desirable.  Such  reading 
to  some  extent  should  be  required 
of  pupils  for  it  aims  at  the  acme  of 
ability  in  memorizing.  Until  we 
have  such  ability  in  abundance, 
blind  musicianship  will  not  have 
reached  its  highest  level. 

A  New  Form  of  Employment 
for  Blind  Men 

An  interesting  experiment  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  at  the  East¬ 
man  Theatre.  Commenting  on  the 
matter,  Miss  H.  Frances  Lewis, 
Superintendent  of  the  Association, 
says : 

“An  experiment  by  the  Paramount 
Company  at  our  local  Eastman 
Theatre  has  recently  been  tried  out 
with  blind  men  stationed  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  auditorium,  check¬ 
ing  up  on  the  sound  production  and 
its  reception  in  different  parts  of  the 
house.  Adjustments  have  to  be 
made  continually  in  the  control 
room  to  meet  the  changes  in  re¬ 
ception  due  to  the  varying  numbers 
of  people  in  the  theatre  at  different 
times. 

“Working  on  the  theory  that  a 
blind  person,  whose  attention  can¬ 
not  be  diverted  by  the  action  of  the 
picture,  would  concentrate  much 
more  intently  and  with  better  re¬ 
sult,  two  young  blind  men  of 
Rochester  with  years  of  piano  tun¬ 
ing  in  a  factory  behind  them  were 
selected  for  the  trial,  and  were  giv¬ 
en  a  week’s  tryout.  To  quote  the 
Manager  of  the  Eastman  Theatre, 
‘the  boys  were  most  successful.’ 

(Continued  on  page  41) 


Junior  League  Training  Cottage  for  Blind  Children 

By  Katherine  R.  Stroh 
President,  The  Junior  League  of  Detroit,  Inc. 


LAST  January  the  Junior  League 
of  Detroit  asked  its  Director 
of  work  for  the  handicapped, 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  to  suggest 
some  new  ways  in  which  the  or¬ 
ganization  might  be  of  additional 
service  to  the  blind  of  Detroit, 


Blind  children  from  the  Public 
Schools  of  Detroit 


Several  proposals  were  made,  but 
the  one  which  appealed  most 
strongly  to  us  was  that  we  might 
establish,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  training  cot¬ 
tage  for  blind  children. 

We  asked  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to 
come  to  Detroit  and  discuss  the 
proposition  with  our  Executive 
Committee.  We  were  anxious  to 
avail  ourselves  not  only  of  Mr. 
Irwin’s  former  experience,  when  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleve¬ 


land,  but  we  wished  to  be  assured 
that  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  would  be  interested  in  the 
operation  of  such  an  experimental 
training  cottage. 

To  help  win  the  Junior  League’s 
endorsement  of  the  cottage,  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  has  for  many  years 
advocated  such  cottages,  asked  Miss 
Helen  Keller  to  express  her  interest 
in  the  matter  and  she  sent  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  letter,  which  we  read  at 
our  Annual  Meeting.  In  the  letter, 
Miss  Keller  said : 

“I  am  a  firm  believer  in  practical 
home  training  for  blind  girls,  because 
I  know  that  they  long  to  have  a  part 
in  the  making  of  a  home.  Most  of 
the  girls  in  schools  for  the  blind  re¬ 
turn  to  their  families  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  and  their  future  happiness  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  their  ability  to  per¬ 
form  household  tasks  with  skill  and 
ease.  By  opening  this  door  of  accom- 
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plishment  to  them,  the  Junior  League 
will  light  many  a  candle  of  joy  in 
a  dark  world.  There  is  no  wealth 
so  precious  as  sympathy  that  trans¬ 
mutes  itself  into  service.” 

The  Junior  League  approved  the 
plan  and  appointed  a  Training 
Cottage  Committee,  of  which  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Hull,  a  former  president 
of  the  League,  was  made  the  chair¬ 
man. 

During  the  summer  a  dwelling 
house,  within  three  blocks  of  one  of 
the  schools  to  which  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  go,  was  rented  and  furnished. 
The  house-mother,  Mrs.  Florence 
R.  Shields,  was  selected  because  of 
her  personal  experience  in  the  estate 
which  she  seeks  to  alleviate  and 
because  of  her  understanding  of  the 
problem.  The  children,  three  girls 
and  four  boys,  ranging  in  age  from 
nine  to  thirteen,  were  selected  by 
Miss  Gladys  Dunlop,  Supervisor  of 
the  Braille  and  sight-saving  classes 
in  the  Detroit  public  schools.  They 
spend  every  week-end  and  all  holi¬ 
days  at  home,  thus  never  losing  the 
thread  of  home  contacts  and  family 


Bed-making  is  part  of  the  daily  training 


The  table  is  set  for  breakfast  with 
everything  in  its  proper  place 


relations.  The  total  continuous  resi¬ 
dence  for  each  group  will  be  one 
year.  Most  of  the  efforts  are  directed 
at  present  toward  teaching'  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  care  for  themselves  person¬ 
ally,  in  other  words,  teaching  them 
“how  to  be  blind.” 

It  is  hoped  to  do  two  things  with 
this  cottage,  first,  to  take  the 
younger  blind  children  just  as  they 
enter  the  public  school  system  and 
accustom  them  to  behave  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  associate,  with¬ 
out  disadvantage,  with  normal  chil¬ 
dren,  and  secondly,  to  take  these 
same  children,  particularly  the  girls, 
after  their  graduation  from  school 
and  give  them  another  year  of  resi¬ 
dence,  which  will  include  an  inten¬ 
sive  course  in  home  economics  of 
the  most  practical  type,  so  that  they 
can  really  contribute  to  the  lives  of 
their  families  when  they  finally  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes. 
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We  feel  that  our  cottage  is  also 
going  to  arouse  a  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  seeing  people  in  the 
problems  of  the  blind.  After  Johnnie 
and  Mary  graduate  from  school 
many  of  our  Junior  League  mem¬ 
bers  are  going  to  be  interested  to 
know  what  these  children  are  doing. 
When  the  time  comes  to  find  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  them  to  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing,  we  are  convinced  that  it  will 
be  much  easier  to  persuade  our 
husbands  and  fathers  to  open  the 
doors  of  their  organizations  to  those 
in  whom  we  have  been  so  deeply 
interested.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
the  training  cottage  is  going  to  help 
in  educating  sighted  people  to  the 
fact  that  the  blind  are  able  to  do 
many  useful  and  practical  things. 

Even  though  the  cottage  has  been 
open  only  a  short  time,  we  have 
already  received  inquiries  from  other 
cities,  asking  if  it  might  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  Junior  League  groups  to 
assist  in  establishing  similar  cot¬ 
tages  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  in  their  communities. 

It  seems  very  appropriate  that 
Helen  Keller,  who  has  long  been 
interested  in  this  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  activity,  should  have  assisted 
at  the  dedication  of  the  cottage  in 
October.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
her  presence  did  much  to  stimulate 
an  increased  interest  in  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  blind  taking  their 
place  in  the  work-a-day  world  as 
useful  citizens.  From  the  letter 
which  she  sent  us,  when  advocat¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  such  a  cot¬ 
tage,  I  take  another  quotation  with 
which  to  close : 

“I  remember  delightedly  the  after¬ 
noon  I  spent  with  the  Junior  League 


five  years  ago,  and  the  warm-hearted 
way  they  helped  me  to  ‘go  over  the 
top’  in  my  campaign  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation.  There  is  something 
very  pleasing  in  the  thought  that  the 
young  women  of  the  Junior  League, 
who  have  everything  in  the  world  to 
make  them  happy — youth,  their  sight, 
freedom  to  come  and  go  as  they  wish, 
and  lovely  homes — should  pause  on 
their  sunlit  path  and  give  a  thought 
to  other  girls  whose  lives  will  ever 
be  shadowed  and  rendered  difficult 
because  they  are  blind.” 

Blind  People  Win  Fall  Election 

Returns  from  the  polls  in  the 
November  election  show  that  two 
blind  men  have  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  a  blind 
woman  to  the  State  Legislature. 

Thomas  P.  Gore,  Democrat,  won 
over  his  opponent  in  Oklahoma,  and 
Thomas  B.  Schall,  Republican,  was 
elected  in  Minnesota,  after  a  re¬ 
count.  Dr.  Claire  Owens,  blind  os¬ 
teopath  of  Exeter,  was  sent  to  the 
State  Legislature  of  Nebraska. 

Senator  Gore  and  Senator  Schall 
have  both  been  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  before  and 
Dr.  Owens  has  been  active  in  public 
life  of  Nebraska  for  several  years. 

A  New  Form  of  Employment 
(Continued  from  page  38) 
“Having  arrived  at  the  decision 
that  this  was  something  that  a  blind 
person  could  successfuly  do,  the 
next  step  was  to  work  out  some  sys¬ 
tem  the  cost  of  which  should  not 
be  too  expensive  whereby  the  men 
could  signal  to  the  control  room. 
This  matter  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Research  Department 
of  the  Paramount  Company,  and 
there  the  matter  rests.  The  outcome 
is  purely  problematical. ” 


Quilt  Making  by  Sightless  Women 

By  Bessie  M.  Scott 

Instructor  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


DURING  my  two  and  a  half 
years  of  supervision  of  the 
industrial  arts  at  the  Albany 
Association  for  the  Blind  we  intro¬ 
duced  quilt  making  as  a  form  of 
employment  for  our  women  , work¬ 
ers.  This  became  a  popular  occupa¬ 
tion  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when 
the  air  was  crisp  and  chilly,  sug¬ 
gesting  warmth  and  comfort,  that  it 
occurred  to  me  to  have  my  girls 
try  quilt  work.  We  were  loaned  a 
quilt  for  the  experiment  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  see  what  we  could  do.  At 
first  we  had  no  frame  for  such  a 
purpose  and  had  to  begin  in  a  most 
awkward  manner.  A  worker  sat  on 
the  floor  of  the  parlor  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  papers  spread  about  for 
protection.  The  first  quilt  to  be  re¬ 
covered  and  tacked  by  one  of  our 
girls  was  accomplished  under  these 
difficulties.  We  have  since  called 
her  the  pioneer  quilt  maker  of  the 
Association.  She  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  the  quilt  in  one  day  and  we 
all  became  enthusiastic  over  the 
accomplishment.  No  time  was  lost 
in  displaying  the  re-covered  quilt  in 
the  show  window  and  a  sign  placed 
beneath  it  announced  “Quilts  Re¬ 
covered  and  Tacked.”  This  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  the 
passersby,  men  and  women  alike. 
Much  to  our  del  ight,  in  a  day  or  two 
we  commenced  to  get  orders  for 


quilts  to  be  re-covered  and  before 
long  several  orders  accumulated. 

The  next  step  to  be  considered 
was  an  improved  method  for  the 
execution  of  the  quilt  work.  The 
floor  was  an  inadequate  place  for 
such  work  causing  the  worker  to 
suffer  aches  and  kinks.  To  better 
the  condition  I  asked  one  of  our  ac¬ 
complished  men  workers  to  make  a 
frame,  and  there  were  no  more 
moans  and  groans  from  twisted 
muscles  heard  in  the  region  of  the 
parlor. 

Soon  after  the  re-covering  of 
quilts,  we  branched  out  into  mak¬ 
ing  new  ones  and  orders  for  these 
commenced  coming  in  steadily. 

The  fillings  used  are  cotton  wad¬ 
ding,  cotton  battings,  wool  in  rolls 
or  sheet  form.  For  coverings  we 
started  with  simple  but  attractively 
designed  fabrics,  such  as  chambray, 
gingham,  cretonne,  percale  and 
printed  calico.  Later  sateen,  radium 
silk,  satin  and  taffeta  were  used. 
Plain  colors  were  popular,  some¬ 
times  used  in  two  tones.  The  cotton 
coverings  were  tacked  with  pearl 
mercerized  thread,  but  the  silk  ones, 
and  often  the  sateens,  were  tacked 
with  narrow  baby  ribbon  to  match 
or  harmonize  with  the  color  scheme 
desired.  A  double  knot  was  tied  and 
ends  clipped,  leaving  ribbon  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  on 
each  side  of  the  knot.  Bow-knots 
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were  not  used  for  they  proved  im¬ 
practical. 

In  commencing  to  tack  a  quilt 
we  started  on  the  middle  seam  at 
the  right-hand  end  of  the  quilt,  the 
quilt  being  rolled  so  that  the  reach 
for  the  worker  was  comfortable.  A 
square  card,  about  four  inches  by 
four  inches,  was  given  the  worker 
and  placed  along  the  edge  of  the 
seam  of  the  quilt.  The  worker  put 
her  needle  through  the  quilt  and  up 
at  the  corners  of  the  card,  flipping 
it  over  and  over  the  length  of  the 
quilt  and  allowing  for  a  border. 
When  the  edge  of  the  side  border 
was  reached  she  continued  the  same 
process  on  the  other  side  of  the 
quilt. 

The  card  method  worked  well, 
but  I  decided  a  quicker  way  might 
be  invented.  I  had  a  piece  of  tick¬ 
ing  prepared,  measuring  the  length 
of  a  full  sized  quilt  and  of  width 
as  deep  as  a  worker  could  conve¬ 
niently  reach.  The  card  previously 
used  was  placed  on  the  ticking  and 
notches  cut  where  the  corners  of 
the  card  came.  This  piece  of  tick¬ 
ing  was  neatly  pinned  on  the  quilt, 
one  edge  following  the  middle  seam 
of  the  quilt.  The  worker  had  only 
to  follow  the  notches  and  help  the 
teacher  to  flip  the  ticking  when  time 
to  unroll  the  quilt,  as  the  tacking 
proceeded.  The  ticking  method  was 
adopted  ever  after  because  of  the 
considerable  time  it  saved  in  the 
process. 

As  the  quilt  work  was  developed 
more  elaborate  effects  were  sought. 
It  was  then  that  the  silk  coverings 
were  introduced  and  later  designs 
carried  out.  The  quilt  was  tied  after 


the  usual  fashion  in  single  ties.  The 
design  was  then  pinned  off  by  a 
seeing  teacher,  leaving  a  diamond 
pattern  in  the  center  of  the  quilt. 
A  card  two  inches  by  two  inches 
was  given  the  worker,  and  com¬ 
mencing  on  a  corner,  extra  ties  were 
put  inside  of  the  original  squares 
and  continued  until  reaching-  the 
row  of  pins  which  formed  the  dia¬ 
mond.  Other  patterns  were  used, 
but  the  diamond  one  proved  the 
most  popular  pattern.  Often  in  the 
fancy  style  of  tying-,  small  round 
pieces  of  felt,  white  or  colored, 
were  cut,  sometimes  the  shape  of  a 
simple  floral  motif,  and  tied  with 
ribbon  which  gave  a  decorative 
effect. 

The  quilt  making  at  present,  I 
understand,  has  developed  largely 
into  special  orders  and  a  good  supply 
of  materials  are  kept  on  hand  from 
which  the  customer  may  choose. 
This  being  an  age  of  color,  the 
housewife  generally  wishes  to  make 
her  special  selection.  Though  these 
quilts  are  quaint,  having  an  air  of 
early  American  handicraft  and  suit¬ 
able  for  the  colonial  home,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  adaptable  to  the 
modern  boudoir,  the  choice  of  course 
being  an  individual  problem,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  color  scheme  and  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  room.  Upon 
entering  the  workroom  one  sees  a 
most  unique  picture — some  sewing, 
knitting,  crocheting,  weaving,  stuff¬ 
ing  toy  animals,  and  others  happily 
making  quilts  which  bring  one  back 
to  the  days  of  our  grandmothers. 

It  is  most  gratifying  in  this  great 
machine  age  that  individuality  is 
coming  so  to  the  fore. 
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J.  T.  McDonald 

Mr.  J.  T.  McDonald,  Principal  of 
the  High  School  Department  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  died 
on  July  7,  as  the  result  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  two  days  earlier 
while  on  his  way  to  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri.  He  was  attending  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  of  Missouri  University, 
having  almost  attained  his  master’s 
degree,  specializing  in  Education. 

Mr.  McDonald  had  been  Principal 
at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
for  eight  years,  being  a  graduate  of 
the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind,  afterwards  receiving  his  A.B. 
at  Clinton  College  of  the  same  state. 
Mr.  McDonald  was  not  only  an  able 
teacher  but  a  friend  and  counsellor 
to  the  pupils,  and  was  loved  by 
faculty  and  pupils  alike. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Botts,  B.  S.  of  the 
Kirksville  Teachers  College  and 
A.  M.  of  Missouri  University,  has 
been  selected  to  fill  Mr.  McDonald’s 
place.  A  memorial  service  for  Mr. 
McDonald  was  held  in  the  school 
auditorium  on  October  12th  at  four 
o’clock  in  which  testimonials  from 
the  faculty  and  pupils  of  the  school, 
executives  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  officers 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
Masonic  Lodges  took  part. 

Henry  C.  Rodes 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Rodes  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  died  on  August  25, 
1930.  Mr.  Rodes  was  eighty  years 
of  age  and  for  many  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind. 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  Realizes  New  Expansion 

Project 

Among  Pittsburgh’s  thousands 
who  commute  daily  to  and  from 
their  work  in  the  heart  of  town, 
there  are  about  eighty  blind  per¬ 
sons.  These  are  the  employees  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
where  all  the  phases  in  work  for 
the  blind  are  carried  on  under  the 
same  roof. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  composed  of  seven  depart¬ 
ments,  five  of  which  are  managed 
by  blind  or  partially  blind  persons. 
The  Workshop  provides  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  of  the  blind  who  are 
able  to  travel  to  and  from  their 
work  every  day.  It  is  in  the  Work¬ 
shop  that  the  rugs  are  woven,  and 
the  brooms,  mops,  and  brushes  are 
made. 

Lor  the  benefit  of  the  blind  girls 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
must  do  their  work  in  their  homes, 
the  Homework  Department  was 
established.  Each  Lriday,  bundles 
of  material,  already  cut  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  sewing,  are  sent  to  the 
girls,  and  the  following  Monday  the 
finished  work  for  the  previous  week 
is  received  from  them. 

The  Sales  Department,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  furnishing  employment  for 
blind  salesmen  in  both  the  retail 
and  the  wholesale  fields,  assumes 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  goods,  so  that  the  workers 
may  receive  immediate  payment  for 
them. 
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The  “Placement”  of  a  number  of 
capable  blind  persons  in  jobs  side 
by  side  with  sighted  employees  is 
handled  by  a  competent  blind  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Placement  Department. 

For  the  past  eleven  years  we  have 
conducted  a  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Department,  under  a  regis¬ 
tered  nurse,  which  has  assisted  in 
saving  the  sight  of  several  hundred 
persons  since  its  inception. 

Through  the  medium  of  special 
funds  we  are  able  to  offer  a  small 
amount  of  relief  to  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  needy  blind  persons.  This 
is  handled  by  the  Social  Service 
Department,  which  also  furnishes 
recreation  for  a  large  number  of 
blind  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
their  guides.  The  Christmas  par¬ 
ties,  for  example,  have  now  become 
a  tradition  with  the  blind  of  this 
vicinity,  and  are  only  rivalled  in 
popularity  by  the  annual  boat  ex¬ 
cursion,  which  the  Social  Service 
Committee  inaugurated  four  years 
ago. 

A  Publicity  Department  has  been 
lately  established,  under  a  blind 
supervisor,  for  the  purpose  of  see¬ 
ing  that  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  receives  its  full 
share  of  recognition  in  the  papers 
and  magazines  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  surrounding  districts.  Publicity, 
we  are  beginning  to  feel,  is  the  key 
to  much  of  the  success  of  the  other 
movements. 

The  addition  of  new  departments 
to  headquarters  from  time  to  time 
has  been  crowding  those  which 
were  already  established. 


New  England  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers 

Home  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
work  to  the  number  of  eighty  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  November  5,  6  and 
7,  to  attend  the  fourth  gathering  of 
the  New  England  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers.  This  conference  was 
organized  as  the  result  of  informal 
yearly  two-day  sessions  which  were 
formerly  held  each  winter  at  Perkins 
Institution  as  a  part  of  the  Harvard 
class  for  teachers  and  workers  among 
the  blind.  These  meetings  were  orig¬ 
inally  confined  to  New  England  home 
teachers  and  were  very  simple,  but  a 
wider  interest  having  developed,  teach¬ 
ers  from  New  Jersey  joined  the  group, 
and  this  resulted  in  organization  with 
by-laws  and  duly  elected  officers.  The 
members  now  include  eligible  workers 
from  the  New  England  States,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia.  Sessions  are  held  biennial¬ 
ly,  and  this  year  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind  acted  as 
host.  Edward  Schuerer,  long-time 
home  teacher  in  Massachusetts,  pre¬ 
sided.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Conference  since  its  organization. 

The  sessions  were  opened  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  5,  with  an  informal 
banquet  at  which  Rev.  Dr.  William 
H.  Foulks  and  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  S. 
Weirs,  both  Newark  clergymen,  and 
the  latter  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  were  present. 
Dr.  Weirs  gave  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come,  which  was  responded  to  by 
President  Schuerer.  There  was  music 
by  the  quartette  of  the  New  Jersey 
Blind  Men’s  Club.  The  speaker  of 
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the  evening  was  Dr.  James  Q.  Hol- 
sopple,  state  psychologist  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies.  He  spoke  on  “Psycholog¬ 
ical  Problems  of  the  Newly  Blinded 
Adult.” 

The  speakers  of  the  sessions  on 
Thursday,  November  6,  were  Robert 
B.  Irwin  and  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay, 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Miss  Marion  H.  King,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  director  of  medi¬ 
cine  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  Herman  M. 
Immeln,  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Lewis  H.  Carris,  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  Dr.  William  Boozan,  an 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  oculist,  Fred 
V.  Walsh,  of  the  Massachusetts  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind,  and  William  J. 
Adickes,  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Irwin  spoke 
on  the  study  which  has  been  conducted 
in  Braille  contractions,  while  Miss 
McKay  discussed  some  of  the  details 
which  confront  a  home  teacher  when 
she  is  called  upon  to  give  vocational 
guidance.  Miss  King  told  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  some  interesting  and  profitable 
institutes  which  have  been  held  for 
home  teachers  in  Missouri,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  in  Canada.  Mr.  Immeln 
discussed  placement  work,  and  gave 
a  most  entertaining  recital  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  guide  dogs.  Mr.  Carris 
and  Dr.  Boozan  spoke  on  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  and  Messrs.  Walsh 
and  Adickes  discussed  club  work  in 
their  respective  states.  Dr.  Potter 
made  a  valuable  contribution  on  “Oc¬ 
cupational  Therapy  Values.”  Late  in 
the  afternoon  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
rooms  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 


for  the  Blind  where  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  teachers  to  examine  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  home  industries,  and  con¬ 
venient  forms  of  record  keeping.  A 
play,  “Blind  Life,”  written  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Blind  Men’s  Club,  was  given  in  the 
evening. 

The  session  Friday  morning,  No¬ 
vember  7,  was  devoted  largely  to  the 
business  of  the  conference.  Mr. 
S chue rer  announced  that  the  day  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
late  Mr.  Anagnos,  one  time  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution.  Miss  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes  added  that  November  is  a 
month  of  remembrance  in  the  work, 
since  the  late  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
minister  to  and  emancipator  of  the 
blind,  was  born  November  10,  1801. 
Members  of  the  conference  stood  and 
sang  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re¬ 
public”  in  respect  to  these  outstanding 
workers.  Telegrams  of  greeting  were 
sent  to  Miss  Lillian  Garside,  Miss 
Fanny  A.  Kimball,  and  John  Vars, 
friends  and  pupils  of  Dr.  Howe,  and 
charter  members  of  the  conference. 
The  name  of  Miss  Puddefoot  was 
mentioned  in  the  message  to  Miss 
Garside.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Perkins  Institution,  in  which  he 
expressed  approval  of  the  conference 
program,  hailing  it  as  a  step  toward 
professional  status  in  home  teaching- 
work.  Mr.  Allen  added  that  his 
friendly  criticism  of  Dr.  Ritchie’s 
statement  in  his  “Concerning  the 
Blind,”  that  British  home  teaching  has 
so  changed  in  character  that  blind 
people  can  no  longer  do  it,  is  that  they 
cannot  do  it  unless  trained  for  it,  but 
that  at  least  in  one  place  in  this  coun¬ 
try  (Overbrook)  they  prepare  blind 
home  teachers,  and  find  that  their 
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blindness  remains  an  asset.  Mr.  Allen 
added  that  in  order  to  save  the  home 
teaching  field  for  the  select  of  our 
graduates  we  must  all  demand  their 
adequate  advance  training.  Mrs.  Cora 
L.  Gleason,  affectionately  known  to 
decades  of  Perkins  graduates  as 
Mother  B,  sent  a  letter  expressing  her 
interest  in  the  conference,  and  her 
tribute  to  the  faithful  work  of  con¬ 
secrated  home  teachers.  Dr.  Olin  H. 
Burritt  sent  greetings  and  expressed 
regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present. 
At  the  conference  were  four  young 
women  of  this  year's  home  teaching 
class  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind.  They  were  accompanied  by 
three  members  of  the  Overbrook  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  the  click  of  their  styluses 
sounded  in  happy  notes  at  every  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  voted  $25  from  its 
treasury  to  help  defray  the  expenses 
of  two  home  teachers  from  Great 
Britain  to  attend  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  next  April. 

The  nominating  committee,  of  which 
Miss  Mary  Grieve,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  the  chairman,  reported  a  list  of 
officers  who  were  elected  as  follows : 
Miss  Mary  E.  French,  Rhode  Island, 
President;  William  J.  Adickes,  New 
Jersey,  vice-president;  Stetson  K. 
Ryan,  Connecticut,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  ;  executive  committee,  the  officers, 
and  Miss  Ethel  L.  Parker,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Miss  Lorraine  N.  Berger,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Miss  Grace  Kidder,  New 
York,  Miss  M.  A.  Springer,  New 
Jersey,  and  Miss  Martha  Howland, 
Pennsylvania.  The  conference  voted 
to  make  Mr.  Schuerer  President 
Emeritus. 

The  conference  was  one  of  the 
most  helpful  that  has  been  held. 


Convention  at  Buffalo 

The  1930  Convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  was  held  at  Buffalo 
on  October  17  and  18.  It  opened 
with  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  covers  an  entire  city  block. 
All  of  its  regular  sessions  were  held 
in  its  ample  Assembly  Hall.  There 
were  forty-four  delegates  in  atten¬ 
dance. 

With  the  President,  Mr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  in  the  chair,  on  October 
17,  Miss  Edna  Stainton,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Association 
for  the  Blind,  welcomed  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Mr.  Frank  Pollock,  Erie 
County  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare,  gave  an  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Law  of  New 
York.  He  explained,  in  brief,  that 
a  person  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  New  York  State  for  ten 
years,  and  of  his  resident  county  for 
at  least  one  year,  is  entitled  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  Old  Age  Pension.  There 
is  no  specific  limit  as  to  amount  in 
the  Law,  this  being  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  County  Commission¬ 
ers  or  the  officials  charged  with  rec¬ 
ommending  such  applications.  But 
none  with  means  or  with  relatives 
whose  duty  it  is  to  support  them, 
and  who  are  able  to  do  so,  can  ob¬ 
tain  an  Old  Age  Pension ;  also, 
blind  people  heretofore  drawing  an 
allowance  for  the  blind  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Law  if  otherwise 
eligible. 

Mr.  Pollock  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  Legislature  would  amend 
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this  Law  at  its  next  session,  so  it 
was  difficult  to  say  definitely  just 
how  the  law  would  work  out  for  the 
blind.  No  money  has  been  appro¬ 
priated,  but  the  understanding  is 
that  the  counties,  which  are  to  bear 
50%  of  the  cost  of  the  pensions, 
equally  with  the  state  (which  is  to 
pay  50%)  would  award  such  pen¬ 
sions,  as  they  thought  them  war¬ 
ranted,  with  the  hope  of  collecting 
the  state’s  share  of  the  pensions 
within  their  respective  counties 
within  possibly  six  months. 

After  the  session  had  adjourned 
the  delegates  visited  the  Wettlaufer 
Clinic. 

At  Friday’s  evening  session,  there 
was  an  attendance  of  sixty-two. 
Due  to  illness  in  the  family,  Dr. 
William  Mehl,  Commissioner  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  was  unable  to  deliver  his  ad¬ 
dress.  Dr.  E.  Park  Lewis,  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  gave  a  talk  and  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  progress 
made  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
among  newly  born  infants. 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  of  Toronto, 
gave  a  talk  on  the  placement  work 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

At  the  final  session,  talks  were 
given  by  Mr.  William  Gorse,  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Miss  Grace  Harp¬ 
er,  ending  with  an  address  by  Mr. 
David  Adie,  Secretary  Social  Agen¬ 
cies  of  Buffalo,  on  General  Trend 
of  the  Work  of  Rehabilitating  Peo¬ 
ple.  Other  speakers  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  were:  Miss  Dorothy  Ross  Car- 
mer,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Frost,  Mr.  Er¬ 
nest  Landes,  Mr.  Herbert  Immeln 
and  Mr.  Edward  Van  Cleve. 


Annual  Conference 

The  Fifth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Pennsvlvania  Association  for  the 

m/ 

Blind  was  held  October  6th  and  7th 
in  Harrisburg.  Most  of  the  Branches 
were  represented  by  members  of 
their  Boards  as  well  as  the  super¬ 
visors  and  department  heads  so  that 
the  total  number  attending  the  con¬ 
ference  was  well  over  fifty. 

A  luncheon  was  held  each  day. 
On  Monday  the  general  theme  was 
“Contribution  of  Service  Clubs  to 
the  Work  of  the  Association”  with 
Mr.  Harold  Suender,  a  Lion,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch,  as  toastmaster  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Div¬ 
ision  of  the  Blind,  State  Federation 
of  Pennsylvania  Women  as  princi¬ 
pal  speaker.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer,  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  presided  and  Mrs. 
Moses  Ruslander,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Association  and 
now  its  first  vice-president,  told  of 
the  early  days  and  the  steady  growth 
of  the  organization. 

Each  formal  session  consisted  of 
four  parts :  the  report  of  the  topical 
speaker;  the  address  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker;  general  discussion  led 
by  another  worker;  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  drafted  by  the  group 
and  presented  by  a  fourth  speaker. 
The  subjects  treated  were:  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness;  Recreation  and 
Relief;  Placement;  Homework; 
Shop  Work;  Salesmanship;  and 
Legislation  relating  to  Work  for 
the  Blind.  While  the  Trustees  were 
holding  their  semi-annual  meeting 
the  supervisors  and  department 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Jj^ROM  the  office  of  the  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  Blind  Craft,  San  Francisco, 
California,  comes  word  that  “Blind  Craft 
Week”  has  become  a  successful  annual 
event  in  San  Francisco.  The  purpose  of 
this  Week  is  to  bring  urgently  before  the 
public  the  need  of  supporting  the  handi¬ 
capped  of  their  community.  Every  citizen 
is  urged  to  purchase  during  this  Week 
one  or  more  articles  bearing  the  “Blind 
Craft”  trade  mark  which  is  used  only  by 
this  factory  and  is  registered  in  the  United 
States  Patent  office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Local  advertising  agencies  display  six 
billboards  throughout  the  city;  all  street 
cars  carry  large  posters;  daily  and  dis¬ 
trict  papers  publish  the  Mayor’s  message 
to  the  people  regarding  “Blind  Craft 
Week”;  prominent  speeches  are  heard 
every  day  on  every  radio  station;  slides 
are  shown  in  the  moving  picture  houses; 
thousands  of  dodgers  are  distributed  by 
all  the  leading  shops  both  with  parcels 
delivered  and  enclosed  in  their  monthly 
statements.  During  “Blind  Craft  Week” 
visitors  are  welcome  during  the  morning 
and  afternoon  hours  in  “Blind  Craft” 
building.  They  are  permitted  to  inspect 
all  parts  of  the  building  and  watch  the 
various  departments  at  work. 

THE  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Department 
for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  State  of  Alabama,  reports  that  an 
active  campaign  in  prevention  of  blindness 
is  being  carried  on.  The  work  is  handled 
through  eye  clinics  held  in  nine  counties; 
by  County  Superintendents  of  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  and  by  health  workers;  by  other  in¬ 
terested  people;  clubs  and  other  organ¬ 
izations  have  cooperated.  The  Lions 
Clubs  have  contributed  funds  when  it 
furnished  transportation  for  those  who 
had  to  come  a  distance  to  see  eye-special¬ 
ists.  .  Twenty-two  of  the  State’s  leading 


ophthalmologists  have  given  their  services. 
Six  hundred  people  have  received  free  eye 
examination  and  more  than  two  hundred 
people  have  had  treatment. 

rpHE  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind  has  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irenee  du  Pont  a  camp  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  of  the  State.  Mrs.  du  Pont  has  been 
interested  in  the  work  for  blind  people 
since  the  organization  of  the  Delaware 
Commission  for  the  Blind  more  than 
twenty  years  ago. 

^HE  State  Agency  for  the  Adult  Blind 
in  Wisconsin,  last  February  made  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  Michigan  Employment  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  suggesting  that  the 
Wisconsin  Organization  handle  certain 
products  made  in  Michigan  through  their 
Sales  Company,  and  also  that  certain  of 
the  blind-made  products  in  Wisconsin  be 
sold  in  Michigan.  This  cooperative  idea 
has  proved  feasible.  Wisconsin’s  rugs  and 
willow  basketry  are  being  sold  in  Detroit 
and  other  Michigan  cities  and  at  the  same 
time  large  orders  of  the  dry  and  oil  mops 
made  in  the  Michigan  Employment  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  are  being  sold  in 
Wisconsin.  A  definite  increase  in  sales 
for  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are  re¬ 
ported  as  the  result  of  this  arrangement. 

Q VERB ROOK  was  represented  at  the 
Convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in 
Vancouver,  Washington,  in  June  by  Mr. 
Cowgill  and  Miss  Morey.  Mr.  Cowgill 
extended  his  trip  to  Southern  California. 

*  .  .  .  .  On  October  2nd  the  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
S.  Snyder  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on 
Soviet  Russia  to  the  staff  and  pupils  of 
Overbrook.  Dr.  Snyder  was  a  member 
of  a  Commission  sent  to  investigate  con¬ 
ditions  in  Russia . Mrs.  Hykes  of  the 
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Interstate  Dairy  Council  gave  a  health 
talk  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Overbrook 
school  on  September  25th.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Anne 
Rowe  Stevens  of  the  Delaware  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  paid  a  recent  visit  to 

Overbrook . The  class  in  training 

at  Overbrook  to  become  social  workers 
among  the  blind  has  at  present  four  mem¬ 
bers.  Miss  Shirley  Budke  of  Philadelphia, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Pittsburgh  school 
and  of  Northwestern  University;  Miss 
Florence  Micklus  of  Minneapolis,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Roosevelt  High  School 
of  that  city;  Miss  Angeline  Raneri  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Johnstown  High  School, 
while  Miss  Josephine  Gelsomino  of  Avon, 
New  York,  comes  from  the  Batavia 
School  for  the  Blind.  These  young  women 
will  have  one  year’s  training  at  the  Over¬ 
brook  School,  which  will  be  followed  by 
a  year  a*  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  and  Health  Work.  .  .  .  Miss  Anne 
Burns  has  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  as  Home  Work 
Instructor.  Miss  Burns  will  work'  with 
blind  people  in  their  own  homes  teaching 
them  to  make  a  larger  variety  of  saleable 
articles  of  high  quality.  The  Branch  sup¬ 
plies  the  material  and  pays  the  workers 
as  the  articles  are  completed.  In  this  way 
there  will  be  a  more  continuous  income 
for  the  home  workers,  and  a  larger 
amount  of  stock  will  be  accumulated  for 
sale  during  the  next  Week  for  the  Blind. 

NUMBER  of  premiums  were  awarded 

members  of  the  Kansas  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  and  Students  of  the 
Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  both 
the  Topeka  Free  Fair  and  the  Kansas 
State  Fair.  Successful  sales  of  articles 
made  by  blind  of  the  State  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  Topeka  by  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  and  at  the  State  Fair  by  Mrs.  Vivia 
K.  Cleveland,  Secretary  of  Adult  work  in 

Kansas . Albert  Jones,  member  of 

1930  class  K.  S.  S.  B.,  won  first  place  in 
Atwater-Kent  audition  in  his  district  and 
will  represent  his  district  in  the  State 

Contest . Virgil  Bigham  and  Harry 

Wells,  former  students  at  Kansas  State 
School  for  Blind,  are  now  successful  Radio 
Artists  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri . 


A  two  story  addition  twenty-four  by  forty 
feet  is  being  added  to  the  Industrial  Build¬ 
ing  at  Kansas  State  School  for  Blind. 
This  provides  much-needed  space  for  the 
industries,  especially  for  the  Summer 
School  for  Adults.  Last  summer  uphol¬ 
stering  was  added  as  a  new  industry. 

'J’HE  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia,  reports  that  the  new 
$5,000  garage  is  nearly  completed  and 
plans  for  the  new  $240,000  girls  dormitory 
are  being  prepared,  also  a  unit  large 
enough  to  house  50  fowls  for  poultry 
raising  has  been  built,  in  which  to  start 
the  new  course  in  care  and  raising  of 
poultry. 

New  members  of  the  staff  include:  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Brayer,  head  teacher,  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Rochester;  Miss 
Mary  C.  Callahan,  upper  grade  teacher, 
graduate  of  D’Youville  College;  Mrs. 
Martha  C.  Engle  and  Mrs.  Orlina  C. 
Dyer,  kindergarten  matrons. 

£^URING  the  past  year  there  has  been 
installed  in  the  workshop  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  eight  new  power  winders,  two 
power  scrapers,  and  one  electric  stitcher. 
Heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  one 
scraper,  and  one  stitcher,  this  shop  had 
been  equipped  with  foot-power  machin¬ 
ery.  This  installation  was  made  possible 
by  a  very  generous  donation  from  the 
Lions’  Club  of  New  Orleans. 

jyR  J.  A.  MACDONALD,  National 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  moved 
his  residence  from  Halifax  to  Montreal 
so  as  to  be  more  readily  available  for  field 
service . The  Canadian  National  In¬ 

stitute  also  reports  the  progress  in  stand 
work..  Through  the  activity  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Clunk,  National  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Placement,  a  store  was  opened  the  last 
week  in  September  in  Darlhousie  Uni¬ 
versity  which  is  in  charge  of  the  blind 
men.  Montreal  General  Hospital  Stand 
will  be  in  operation  as  soon  as  equipment 
is  delivered  and  a  lunch  stand  at  the 
Robert  Mitchell  Foundry  was  opened  on 
September  29th . Miss  M.  L.  Perry 
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has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
Leather  Craft  Department.  Miss  Perry 
was  for  some  time  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  Therapy  work  at  Westminster 

Hospital,  London,  Ontario . The 

products  of  blind  workers  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  this  year  resulted  in 
sales  amounting  to  $6,344  with  additional 

c.o.d.  orders  of  $104 . Arrangements 

have  been  made  with  the  B.C.  Electric 
Railway  Company  in  Victoria  for  free 
street  car  transportation  for  blind  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  city.  Eleven  cities  in  Canada 
have  previously  granted  this  concession 
to  blind  residents. 

J}R.  HENRY  B.  JUMP,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Welfare,  in  Harrisburg. 
Dr.  Jump  has  been  interested  for  many 
years  in  welfare  work  in  Philadelphia, 
particularly  in  connection  with  work  done 
for  children.  .  .  .  The  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  also  appointed  Mr.  W.  L. 
Scott,  of  Erie,  to  membership  on  the 
Board  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Scott  is  blind  and  has  successfully  carried 
on  a  wholesale  coal  business  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

lirRS.  WINIFRED  HATHAWAY, 
Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Special  Classes  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec¬ 
tion,  held  at  Detroit,  August  16  and  17. 

.  .  .  Miss  Mildred  G.  Smith,  Director  of 
Nursing  Activities  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  John  B.  Chambers,  of  New¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  recently.  .  .  .  Dr.  B.  Franklin 
Royer,  Medical  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
spoke  on  “Marshalling  Forces  Mn  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness”  at  the  Mexican 
Congress  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  in 
Mexico  City,  November  1st  to  6th.  Dr. 
Royer  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by 
Mrs.  Royer,  Staff  Associate  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society,  who  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  special  technique  for  testing  the* 
vision  of  preschool  age  children.  Dr. 


Daniel  M.  Velez  served  as  President  of 
the  Congress.  .  .  .  Dr.  Park  Lewis,  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Society,  was 
elected  Vice-President  of-  the  Organisation 
Internationale  de  la  Lutte  C outre  Ie  Tra- 
chome  at  a  conference  held  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  July  26th,  under  auspices  of 
the  Health  Section  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Dr.  Lewis  attended  the  meeting 
as  the  official  delegate  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto- 
Laryngology.  The  principal  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  P.  K.  Olitsky,  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute,  New  York  Citjq  successor 
to  the  late  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  “The  Relation  of  Bacterium  Gran¬ 
ulosis  to  Trachoma.”  The  National  Society 
was  also  represented  at  the  conference 
by  David  Resnick,  Director  of  Publicity, 
who  was  on  personal  vacation  at  the  time. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  meeting  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
in  Brussels,  Belgium,  October  11th. 

r£,HE  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Oakland,  California,  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  great  many  changes  in  the  last 
two  years.  A  new  broom  shop  has  been 
erected  and  a  new  sales  room  and  office 
building  has  been  built.  All  the  buildings 
have  been  painted  inside  and  out.  New 
industries  have  been  added  to  the  Home 
which  is  now  making  brooms  of  all  kinds, 
floor  and  counter  brushes,  twisted-in  wire 
brushes,  hammocks,  mattresses,  baskets 
of  all  types,  reed  furniture,  chair  caning, 
rug  weaving  and  fancy  sewing.  A  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind  has  been  established 
at  1240  Pico  Street,  Los  Angeles,  where 
furniture  is  made.  Several  large  orders 
have  been  received.  Mattress  making  is 
also  carried  on  and  many  types  of  basket 
work.  Floor  brushes  and  twisted-in  wire 
brushes,  as  well  as  door  mats  and  fancy 
sewing  provide  occupation  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  .  .  .  There  has  been  established  a 
department  for  repairing  and  hundreds 
of  chairs  from  the  different  hotels  and 
institutions  in  Los  Angeles  are  repaired. 
.  .  .  At  the  Oakland  Home  blind  people 
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receive  room,  board,  medical  care  and 
laundry,  in  addition  to  their  compensation 
for  work  performed  at  the  shop.  .  .  . 
At  the  Los  Angeles  shop  there  is  a 
workshop  and  the  blind  workers  bring 
their  luncheon,  but  are  provided  with  a 
dining  room,  and  hot  coffee,  tea,  or  milk 
free. 

^HE  new  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind, 
which  has  been  under  construction  for 
several  months,  is  nearing  completion. 
Work  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  per¬ 
mit  the  opening  of  the  school  term  in  the 
new  plant.  The  buildings  are  of  fireproof 
construction  and  possess  all  the  modern 
conveniences  to  be  found  in  the  schools 
of  today.  The  school  is  located  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  a  beautiful  stream  of 
water,  north  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 
The  site  consists  of  60  acres,  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  beautiful  forest 
trees.  The  remainder  is  suitable  for  play 
grounds,  athletic  fields,  etc.  The  old 
School  for  the  Blind,  built  in  1852  by 
W.  H.  Churchman,  is  now  being  razed 
and  soon  will  be  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  a  part  of  the  new  World  War 
Memorial  Plaza.  The  Superintendent  is 
Mr.  G.  S.  Wilson,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  an  educator  of  the  blind. 

MISS  VIOLA  JAENICKE,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  has  been  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Miss  Kimball,  who  resigned  as  home 
teacher  in  Rhode  Island.  After  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  public  schools  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  Miss  Jaemcke  at¬ 
tended  the  Connecticut  School  for  the 
Blind,  from  which  she  was  graduated  in 
1929.  She  then  took  the  Harvard  Course 
at  Perkins,  later  attending  Overbrook, 
where  she  completed  the  two  years 
course  for  home  teachers  in  June,  1930. 

THE  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  reports  that  two  of  its  former 
students  are  entering  their  second  year  of 
college  work.  Both  these  boys  hold  di¬ 
plomas  in  piano  tuning  from  the  Colorado 
School  and  one  of  them  has  a  permanent 
position  in  a  local  music  concern.  Both 
of  them  help  their  college  expenses  by 
piano  tuning.  .  .  .  The  interest  in  journal¬ 
istic  work  which  pupils  of  the  Colorado 


School  had  been  showing  for  some  time 
has  resulted  in  Marvin  Milan,  a  Junior 
in  the  High  School,  winning  the  $50 
Searchlight  Prize  for  a  short  story.  The 
Literary  Department  thus  far  has  had 
twenty-three  sales  for  short  stories,  ar¬ 
ticles,  poems  and  original  jokes. 

^  HE  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  reports  that  William  Butler,  a 
graduate  of  the  School  and  of  Stetson 
University,  is  now  at  the  State  University 
taking  post  graduate  work  toward  secur¬ 
ing  a  Master’s  Degree.  ...  At  the  Florida 
School  many  improvements  have  been 
made  during  the  summer  vacation.  A  new 
schoolroom  has  been  added  and  the  en¬ 
tire  heating  plant  centralized.  A  new 
music  hall  was  added  to  the  auditorium 
and  an  athletic  field  constructed.  This 
was  in  addition  to  the  redecorating  and 
enlarging  of  many  rooms.  The  School 
opened  in  September  with  310  pupils. 
The  music  department  of  the  Florida 
School  is  very  proud  of  its  new  quarters 
and  has  had  its  pipe  organ  rebuilt,  and 
five  practice  rooms  and  two  studios  added. 
An  assembly  room  for  chorus  classes  and 
orchestras  is  now  provided  and  during 
the  summer  a  Baldwin  grand  piano  was 
purchased  and  placed  in  the  auditorium. 
A  number  of  new  violins,  a  clarinet  and 
other  instruments  have  been  bought  for 
the  music  staff. 

HE  Southampton  County  Health  Unit 
of  Virginia  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
discovering  and  correcting  defective  vision 
in  the  children  among  the  poor  white  and 
negro  districts.  One  hundred  white  and 
two  hundred  colored  children  were  found 
with  defective  sight  and  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  found  specialists  who 
volunteered  their  services  for  a  series  of 
Sunday  clinics.  An  optician  agreed  to  fur¬ 
nish  glasses  at  cost.  Through  this  action  a 
great  number  of  children  have  been  helped. 

MU  MABEL  LACY,  Principal  of  the 
Territorial  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  in  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  re¬ 
ports  that  a  new  administration  building 
has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
There  is  an  enrollment  of  eighty  pupils 
at  this  school. 
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J^OR  the  purpose  of  attending  a  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  connected  with  the 
forthcoming  World  Conference  of  Ex¬ 
perts  in  Work  for  the  Blind  and  for  the 
purpose,  also,  of  recuperation  from  a  long- 
continued  illness,  Principal  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  sailed  for 
Europe,  April  23rd  and  returned  the  last 
of  July.  Opportunity  was  given  him  to 
visit  schools  for  the  blind  in  England, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Germany  and  France. 

. The  New  York  Institute  for  the 

Education  of  the  Blind  has  set  out  to 
increase  its  capacity  by  the  building  of  a 
Lower  School.  Plans  have  been  adopted 
which  will  provide  for  the  housing  of  an 
upper  limit  of  48  pupils  in  this  section  of 
the  school’s  work,  that  is,  the  kindergarten 
and  first  two  years  of  primary  work.  The 
building  is  to  provide  all  living  accom¬ 
modations  and  schoolrooms  as  well  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  school  in  1931. 
When  the  Institute  was  rebuilt  and  the 
new  buildings  were  occupied  in  the  fall 
of  1924,  it  was  thought  that  the  accom¬ 
modations  for  120  pupils  would  be  ample 
for  many  years.  But  in  1929-30  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  over  135  and  the  Board  of 
Managers  felt  that  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem  of  additional  accommodation 
would  be  the  building  of  the  Lower 
School. 

"Y^TITH  the  election  on  August  26th  of  a 
Board  of  Freeholders  to  draw  up  a 
new  charter  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
opportunity  has  been  given  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  to  urge 
a  revision  of  permits  for  newsstands,  candy 
stands,  and  other  similar  lines  of  business. 
Madame  Christine  La  Barraque,  president 
of  the  Workers  for  the  Blind,  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  induce  the  Board  of  Freeholders  to 
adopt  the  New  York  system  of  permits, 
which  favors  Disabled  Veterans  and  the 
blind  for  such  lines  of  business. 

^HE  Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  enlarged  its  quarters,  graduating 
from  the  one  room  where  the  work  was 
started  two  years  ago  to  three  rooms.  This 
Association  reports  that  during  the  1930 


Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  over  $95 
worth  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  was 
sold . A  Women’s  Club  of  blind  wo¬ 

men  has  recently  been  organized  in  Shreve¬ 
port.  The  object  of  this  Club  is  to  bring 
the  blind  women  together  for  social  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  mutual  benefit.  This  Club  is  also 
going  to  undertake  marketing  of  articles 
made  by  the  blind  people  of  Shreveport 
and  to  keep  radios  of  blind  people  in  re¬ 
pair . Mrs.  Lois  W.  Henderson,  who 

has  charge  of  the  Shreveport  Circulating 
Library,  is  planning  to  establish  a  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  in  the  Shreveport  Cir¬ 
culating  Library  and  much  interest  is  being 
shown  in  hand  transcribing  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  Red  Cross  Chapter. 

Annual  Conference 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

heads  held  a  general  meeting  at 
which  various  subjects  of  special  in¬ 
terest  were  discussed. 

All  the  papers  presented  were  of 
current  interest  and  thought-pro¬ 
voking.  The  discussions  were  lively 
and  worth-while  and  indicated  that 
in  all  sections  of  the  state  there  is 
a  growing  interest  and  development 
in  work  for  the  blind. 

New  Edition  of  “The  Blind” 

Is  Being  Prepared 

Dr.  Harry  Best,  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  author  of  “The  Blind,” 
which  was  published  several  years 
ago,  is  now  at  work  on  a  new  edi¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Best  says  that  he  is  very 
anxious  that  any  possible  errors  be 
corrected  and  will  appreciate  any¬ 
one  calling  such  discrepancies  to  his 
attention.  He  would  also  be  glad 
if  persons  in  different  states  would 
point  out  any  phases  that  may  have 
occurred  in  their  states  with  respect 
to  work  for  the  blind  since  the  first 
edition  appeared. 


Concerning  the  Blind 

A  Review  by  Edward  E.  Allen 


DR.  RITCHIE  is  a  leader 
among  the  educators  of  the 
blind  in  England.  In  the 
current  book  he  presents  the  story 
in  brief  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  organized  effort  in  this,  the  domain 
of  his  own  lifework,  which  domain 
embraces  anything  having  to  do  with 
blind  people.  It  is  written  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  charm  and  with  a  humor 
unexpected  in  a  treatise  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Quotations  from  it  are  inevitable. 
In  the  preface  he  says :  “My  aim  has 
been  to  build  up  a  definite  and  well- 
balanced  picture,  free  from  irrelevan- 
cies,  pet  theories  and  preconceived 
ideas.” 

He  has  succeeded  to  an  admirable 
degree;  and  nowhere  more  acceptably 
than  in  his  chapter,  “An  Old-Time 
Controversy” — that  of  the  types.  No 
other  historian  explains  with  clearer 
understanding  the  reasons  why  the 
various  and  sundry  line  letter  systems 
of  the  middle  1800’s  should  have  been 
so  long  and  so  insistently  presented, 
especially  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Even  the  humanitarian  competitors 
themselves,  if  living  today,  could  but 
assent  to  the  following  kindly  verdict ; 
for  they  all  are  credited  with  having 
contributed  milestones  necessary  to 
progress :  “There  is  something  pathe¬ 
tic  about  tbe  Sisyphean  labors  of  these 
pioneers,  patiently  perfecting  systems 
which  were  not  capable  of  perfection, 
and,  with  unquenchable  zeal,  seeking 
converts  to  media  which  were  not  de¬ 
serving  of  propagation.” 


In  the  Triumph  of  the  Dot  our  au¬ 
thor  shows  how  nowadays  “The  writ 
of  Braille  runs  wherever  blindness  oc¬ 
curs”  ;  what  this  consummation  signi¬ 
fies  ;  and  how  one  of  England’s  great¬ 
est  Heroes  of  the  Darkness,  Dr.  Armi- 
tage,  fortified  with  the  truth,  could 
there  quickly  oust  and  displace  by 
means  of  Braille  “the  prevailing  doc¬ 
trine  that  matters  tactile  should  be 
judged  by  the  eye.”  Dr.  Armitage, 
by  the  way,  labored  in  the  1880’s,  both 
by  visit  and  correspondence,  to  be  of 
equal  service  to  Americans ;  but  since 
neither  our  line  camp  nor  our  point 
would  listen  to  his  plea  we  continued 
to  fight  on  for  another  generation. 

In  general  Dr.  Ritchie  refers  to  us 
and  our  activities  with  kindness  and 
consideration.  In  his  “Later  Braille 
and  Braille  Books”  chapter  he  pokes 
good-natured  fun  at  the  “great  inqui¬ 
sition”  to  which  we  subjected  some 
12,000  finger  readers  of  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  three  dot  systems  then  in 
vogue.  To  have  done  this  through 
sending  two  ladies  15,000  miles,  in  the 
States,  Canada  and  Britain,  he  writes, 
“broke  all  records  in  type  investiga¬ 
tion,”  but  anyone  can  infer  his  un¬ 
written  belief  that  the  thorough-going 
manner  of  it  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  pure  act  of  supererogation.  Didn’t 
we  realize  that  British  Braille  was  in¬ 
vulnerable  ?  Even  his  assertion  that 
our  schools  have  taught  the  handi¬ 
crafts  but  half-heartedly,  should  not 
offend ;  for  any  visitor  to  the  European 
institutions  cannot  but  note  that  they 
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have  somehow  motivated  their  older 
pupils  to  work  hard  and  long,  like  the 
trade  apprentices  they  are. 

With  the  coming  of  State  Aid  for 
the  Adult,  which  these  previously  ex¬ 
cluded  citizens  long  sought  and  finally 
secured  through  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  of  1920,  the  Government  has  so 
brought  into  line  the  private  agencies 
concerned  and  has  so  given  the  blind 
of  every  age  and  station  mandatory 
benefits  and  moreover  has  perforce 
made  such  demands  upon  all  teachers 
and  agents  to  prove  by  examination 
their  fitness  to  serve,  that  some  know¬ 
ing  people  claim  Britain  now  leads  the 
world  in  the  realm  of  blindom.  Perhaps 
so  in  professional  standardization  and 
control,  though  co-operation  among  the 
voluntary  powers-that-were  remains 
none  too  willing.  Nevertheless,  we 
Americans  can  learn  much  from  Great 
Britain,  especially  in  her  unification 
and  co-ordination  of  effort.  But  — 
but ;  does  not  pessimism  underlie  much 
over  there  since  the  War?  Blind  peo¬ 
ple  who  used  to  be  regularly  and  hap¬ 
pily  employed  in  behalf  of  their  own 
cause  are  now  being  reduced  to  lower 
levels  of  work,  supplanted  as  they 
are  by  seeing  agents  on  the  easy 
assumption  that  blindness  is  no 
longer  an  asset  in  practical  social 
service  but  is  a  liability.  So  far  as 
this  principle  applies  to  school  and  to 
home  teachers  some  Americans  are 
seeking  to  forestall  similar  growth  of 
unbelief  here  through  offering  adequate 
professional  courses  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  special  pedagogy  and  of 
general  social  work  and  so  are  induc¬ 
ing  candidates  who  happen  to  be  blind 
to  qualify  before  appoiniment ;  and  a 
few  states  and  a  few  independent  em¬ 
ployers  are  demanding  such  preparation. 


In  this  way  we  hope  to  save  for  our  se¬ 
lect  graduates  a  field  for  which  we  are 
loath  to  believe  their  blindness  inca¬ 
pacitates  them.  “Concerning  the  Blind” 
has  already  become  a  valued  text  in 
the  reading  required  by  these  courses. 
Dr.  Ritchie  himself  conducts  at  his 
institution  “refresher  courses”  for 
those  people  already  in  the  service. 
Teachers  both  there  and  here,  and  in¬ 
deed  any  people  who  labor  in  the  field 
of  blindness  or  who  expect  to  serve  it 
understanding^,  will  welcome  the 
three  chapters  on  the  mental  life  of  a 
person  born  blind  with  which  this  book 
concludes.  To  most  these  findings 
will  be  illuminating  and  probably  in¬ 
forming.  Then,  too,  students  curious 
to  learn  just  what  the  revolutionary 
Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  was,  may 
read  it  in  the  appendix,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  along  with  other  useful  docu¬ 
ments  and  data. 

The  reviewer  cannot  better  recom¬ 
mend  this  little  volume  than  by  ending 
with  a  quotation  from  it,  which  shows 
its  author’s  unbounded  sympathy  and 
respect  for  his  people :  “Blindness  is 
a  severe  disability,  and  even  with  all 
the  help,  both  State  and  charitable, 
both  paid  and  voluntary,  that  is  ready 
to  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  blind 
citizen  who  makes  good  is  one  of 
whom  his  country  should  be  proud. 
He  who  overcomes  such  a  heavy  han¬ 
dicap  has  helped  to  raise  the  stature 
of  humanity,  and  has  contributed  liv¬ 
ing  evidence  to  the  dominance  of  mind 
over  matter.  Henley’s  well-known 
stanzas  too  often  ring  flat  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  forced  air  of  bravado.  They  lack 
a  proportion,  and  remind  one  of  the 
childish  attitude  of  Ajax  defying  the 
lightning.  All  the  same,  if  anyone  can 
lay  claim  to  turn  them  to  his  own  use, 
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it  is  surely  he  who,  having  known  the 
light,  has  disciplined  himself  to  walk 
with  fortitude  the  unseen  way  before 
him.  Such  an  one  who,  in  manly 
cheerfulness,  can  keep  his  heart  warm 
and  his  muscles  taut,  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
peat  in  unaffected  honesty — 

"Out  of  the  Night  that  covers  me 

Black  as  the  pit  from  Pole  to  Pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  there  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul.’  ” 

Concerning  the  Blind  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Daughters  of  Ohio  Publish 
a  New  Braille  Book 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Holmes  of  the  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  Daughters  of  Ohio  (a  New 
York  City  association  of  former 
residents  of  Ohio)  are  having  pub¬ 
lished  in  braille  The  Great  Meadow 
by  Elizabeth  Maddox  Roberts. 

Mr.  Holmes  advises  us  that  this 
book  will  be  published  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  interpoint  braille.  If  or¬ 
dered  before  December  15,  when  the 
edition  goes  to  press,  it  may  be 
bought  at  a  special  price  conces¬ 
sion  :  one  copy  will  be  sold  for  $4.00 
and  two  copies  for  $6.00.  Later  the 
price  will  be  $5.00  per  copy.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.W.  G.  Holmes, 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  Monsey, 
New  Y.ork. 

During  the  past  few  years  the 
Daughters  of  Ohio  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  publication  in  braille  of 
several  very  popular  books.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  keep  the  good 
work  going. 


Annual  Conference 

The  1930  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  was  held  at  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building 
in  New  York  City  in  November,  too 
late  to  be  reported  in  this  issue. 
Other  organizations  which  cooper¬ 
ated  in  holding  the  conference  were : 
National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing;  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education;  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health; 
and  Sight-Saving  Class  Supervisors 
and  Teachers. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  year’s 
conference  was  the  showing  of  a 
new  two-reel  motion  picture  depict¬ 
ing  some  of  the  principal  causes  of 
blindness  and  explaining  how  they 
may  be  prevented.  This  motion  pic¬ 
ture  was  produced  by  Eastman 
Teaching  Films  Inc.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  and  the  American 
University  of  Cairo,  Egypt;  the 
latter  intends  to  exhibit  it — with 
Egyptian  sub-titles  —  throughout 
Egypt.  This  film  is  intended  for 
popular  education,  and  prints  may 
be  obtained  by  interested  organiza¬ 
tions  for  a  moderate  fee. 

Social  Work  Year  Book 

Word  has  been  received  from  the 
Publication  Department  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation  that  a  Social 
Work  Year  Book  for  1929  is  shortly 
to  be  published.  Readers  of  the  Out¬ 
look  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
an  authoritative  article  entitled  “The 
Blind”  will  appear  in  this  encyclopedic 
volume. 


Book  News 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


PAUL  FECHTER,  in  his  ad¬ 
mirable  essay,  “German  Liter¬ 
ature  of  the  Present  Day,” 
says :  “The  number  of  works  which 
are  yearly  being  printed  has,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  which  appeared 
in  the  nineties,  become  positively 
appalling.”  I  feel  like  echoing  this 
sentiment  and  voicing  a  protest 
against  the  flood  of  nonsense — and 
worse — which  is  appearing  every 
month  all  over  the  world  but  per¬ 
haps  more  particularly  so  here  in 
America.  It  is  like  coming  out  of 
a  choking,  gas-laden  mine  gallery 
into  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  to  meet, 
now  and  then,  a  book  which  makes 
the  reader  stop,  look,  listen.  .  .  and 
think.  Such  works  are  all  too  rare, 
but,  thank  fortune,  they  are  not 
totally  non-existent.  Such  an  one 
is  that  which  bears  the  title  of  this 
inadequate  review,  “Those  in  the 
Dark  Silence,”  by  Corinne  Roche- 
leau  (Mrs.  Rouleau)  and  Miss 
Rebecca  Mack.  (Volta  Bureau, 
Washington.  Two  Dollars). 

This  work  makes  no  pretension 
to  what  is  called  “fine  writing,” 
(whatever  that  term  may  exactly 
mean!)  because  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  model  of  excellence  in  style  or 
language,  though  it  has  distinct 
claims  to  both  of  these  qualities:  it 
is  meant  to  strike  public  thought 
squarely  between  the  eyes  .  .  .  and 
jolt  it  into  attention  and  earnest 
consideration  of  a  group  of  our 


citizens  hitherto  almost  wholly  neg¬ 
lected  by  our  educational  and  wel¬ 
fare  authorities  and  practically 
wholly  unknown  to  the  mass  of 
society.  I  refer  to  the  deaf-blind. 
Everyone  knows  at  least  the  name 
of  Helen  Keller;  everyone  knows 
that  this  remarkable  woman  has 
been  both  blind  and  deaf  since  in¬ 
fancy  ;  but  scarcely  anybody  knows 
that  there  are  hundreds,  yes,  thou¬ 
sands  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  physically  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  Miss  Keller,  but  who,  for 
the  most  part,  are  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  neglected,  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  thereby  really  ill-treated, 
because  neglect  resulting  from 
misunderstanding  amounts  to  ill- 
treatment. 

Every  civilized  State  now  has  its 
schools  for  the  blind  and  schools  for 
the  deaf,  but  America,  with  all  its 
untold  wealth,  its  lavish  philan¬ 
thropy,  its  enlightened  desire  to 
help  those  in  need — America  has,  as 
yet,  no  school  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  deaf-blind.  Where 
instruction  has  been  given,  schools 
for  the  blind  or  for  the  deaf  have 
been  selected,  special  teachers  en¬ 
gaged  and  almost  their  whole  time 
and  energy  for  years  devoted  to  the 
attempt  to  bring  to  fruition  the  seed 
of  intelligence  which  most  of  the 
deaf-blind  have  received  from  God 
in  common  with  their  more  fortu¬ 
nate  fellows.  Yet,  there  are  many 
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instances  of  the  deaf-blind  who  are 
placed  in  homes  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  because  their  condition  has 
been  ignorantly  misinterpreted.  To 
show  how  disastrous  such  ignorance 
may  be,  we  have  only  to  read  Miss 
Rocheleau’s  classic  account,  (Hors 
de  sa  prison)  of  the  life  of  Ludivine 
Lachance. 

Ludivine  was  a  French-Canadian 
girl  who,  through  illness  in  child¬ 
hood,  lost  both  sight  and  hearing 
and  until  she  had  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen,  remained  with  no  instruc¬ 
tion  of  any  kind.  She  became  like 
a  wild  animal — matted  locks,  long 
nails  like  claws,  uttering  wild  cries, 
and  largely  fleeing  from  human 
society.  Specialists  pronounced  her 
insane  and  incapable  of  receiving 
any  sort  of  useful  knowledge.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  finally  transferred  to 
Montreal  and  placed  in  the  gentle 
and  skilful  hands  of  the  Sisters  of 
Providence,  this  young  human  wild 
thing  developed  gradually  into  an 
intelligent,  quiet,  lovable,  active 
woman.  What  right  have  we  to  say 
that  those  whose  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  are  beyond  our  own  compre¬ 
hension  are,  by  that  token,  idiots  or 
feeble-minded?  Many  are  made  so 
by  this  lack  of  knowledge  on  our 
part.  It  is  high  time  that  we  stop 
and  take  an  inventory  of  our  wel¬ 
fare  and  educational  activities  so  as 
to  make  room  for  “those  in  the  dark 
silence.”  We  should  remember  that 
perhaps  here  in  Canada  there  are 
more  cases  like  Charlie  Crane  of 
British  Columbia,  who,  though  deaf 
and  blind  since  early  childhood,  has, 
nevertheless,  learned  to  speak  with 
remarkable  clearness,  is  taking  a 


high  school  course  in  the  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Vancouver,  and 
may  eventually  go  on  to  full  col¬ 
lege  activity.  We  should  not  think 
that  Helen  Keller  is  the  only  blind- 
deaf  person  capable  of  development 
into  what  is  very  close  to,  if  not 
quite,  genius.  All  that  is  lacking  in 
many  instances  is  opportunity  and, 
in  view  of  the  great  expense  in¬ 
volved,  the  necessity  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  highly  skilled  educa¬ 
tional  specialists  and  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  appliances.  The 
only  way  to  give  justice  to  all  and 
to  allow  these  doubly  handicapped 
fellow  citizens  of  ours  the  right  at 
least  to  try  to  develop  normally, 
would  seem  to  be  the  creation  of 
some  special  school  or  at  least  a 
definitely  co-ordinated  scheme  of 
things.  Europe  has  four  schools  for 
the  blind-deaf,  while  France  and 
Switzerland  at  least  have  special 
Braille  periodicals  in  the  interest  of 
this  class.  And  yet,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  America  has  done 
nothing  in  a  general  co-ordinate, 
systematic  manner  to  discharge  its 
duty  in  this  regard. 

“When  you  see  a  life  wrecked  by 
misfortune,  and  then  witness  the 
reclamation,  in  a  few  short  months 
of  patient  and  ingenious  effort,  you 
feel  like  crying  out  against  the  in¬ 
justice  of  man,  so-called  civilized, 
who  can  pass  by  and  only  offer  a 
tear  of  pity,  leaving  the  life  in  its 
prison  of  darkness  and  silence.” 
These  words  are  found  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  short  biographical  sketch 
of  a  blind-deaf  woman  found  in  the 
book  I  am  here  discussing.  They 
are  worth  pondering  over,  for  they 
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state  the  whole  case  for  the  deaf- 
blind  and  their  right  to  something 
more  than  “a  tear  of  pity.”  And 
there  are  many  other  such  sketches 
in  this  volume,  the  reading  of  which 
will  perhaps  cause  tears  to  flow  and 
will  certainly  make  the  eye  sparkle 
and  the  cheek  glow  in  that  instinc¬ 
tive  reaction  of  humanity  toward 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  Miss 
Rocheleau  and  Miss  Mack  have  de¬ 
voted  years  of  painstaking  study 
and  research  in  the  field  covered  by 
their  book.  They  deserve  the  high¬ 
est  commendation  and  sincerest 
gratitude  of  the  whole  American 
continent  and  indeed,  of  the  civilized 
world  as  a  whole.  Miss  Rocheleau’s 
life  of  Ludivine  Lachance  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 
“Those  in  the  Dark  Silence”  should 
be  crowned  by  our  governments  and 
nations  with  the  diadem  of  action 
and  solution  of  this  great  and  en¬ 
gaging  problem. 

Revision  of  the  Hayes-Binet 
Intelligence  Tests 

In  1923  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes 
adapted  the  Terman  Condensed 
Guide  of  1920  by  pasting  into  the 
Guide  typed  slips  covering  such 
changes  as  seemed  necessary  in 
testing  the  blind.  The  arrangement 
of  tests  was  based  upon  a  careful, 
though  incomplete,  statistical  study 
of  passes  and  failures  by  age  groups 
after  1,600  children  with  defective 
vision  had  been  tested.  The  1923 
Guide  was  widely  distributed  and 
seems  to  have  served  its  purpose 
fairly  well.  Now,  however,  further 
study  of  the  detailed  results  and 
the  accumulation  of  additional  data 


through  the  use  of  the  Guide  with 
746  more  children,  together  with 
the  trial  of  a  series  of  supplementary 
tests  with  418  pupils  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  have  made  it  possible  to 
present  a  rearrangement  of  the 
tests  which  should  be  far  more  satis¬ 
factory.  In  1923,  too  little  accept¬ 
able  material  was  at  hand  to  provide 
six  tests  for  all  the  year  groups. 
Also,  at  that  time  quite  a  few  tests 
were  put  into  year  groups  later  than 
those  in  which  Terman  had  located 
them  for  the  seeing,  in  order  to  get 
a  scale  which  would  give  a  normal 
distribution  of  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients.  It  is  now  possible  to  give  a 
full  complement  of  tests,  with  alter¬ 
nates  in  some  years,  and  to  present 
an  arrangement  much  closer  to  Ter- 
man’s.  Also,  Terman’s  kindness  in 
allowing  this  Guide  to  be  printed 
by  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind  in¬ 
sures  a  much  more  convenient  book 
than  the  “scissors  and  paste”  Guide 
of  1923.  Orders  for  Guides  and  test 
materials  can  be  filled  promptly  by 
writing  to  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Text  Book  for  Teaching  Braille 

“How  to  Teach  Adults  Revised 
Braille”  by  Diana  Plirschler,  is  designed 
to  help  the  newly-blinded  adult.  Its 
typewritten  directions  are  at  first  a 
guide  to  a  seeing  friend,  or  a  member 
of  the  family,  or  home  teacher  to  start 
the  beginner  in  learning  Braille.  “How 
to  Teach  Adults  Revised  Braille”  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Diana 
Hirschler,  Room  1154,  125  East  46th 
Street,  New  York. 
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By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  With  the  Blind 

HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  various  libraries  by  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  May  through  September,  1930.  For  the  most  part  the  expense  of  having 
these  manuscripts  proof-read  has  been  borne  by  the  Red  Cross.  The 
initials  or  name  of  the  Library"  owning  the  book  are  given  after  each  title. 


Abbott,  Jane  . Laughing  Last.  5v.  Perkins. 

Adams,  H.  C . Barcelona,  Pride  of  the  Catalans.  LC. 

Alden,  W.  L.,  ed . The  Adventures  of  Jimmy  Brown.  5v.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Aldrich,  B.  S . A  Lantern  in  Pier  Hand.  7v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Aldrich,  T.  B . The  Stillwater  Tragedy.  5v.  LC. 

Andrews,  M.  R.  3 . The  Perfect  Tribute.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Anthony,  Katherine . Queen  Elizabeth.  5v.  LC. 

Arnim,  M.  A.  B . The  Enchanted  April.  6v.  DPL. 

Bailey,  A.  S . The  Tale  of  Rusty  Wren.  2v.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Bea.sts,  Birds  and  Trees.  CSL. 

Beebe,  William . The  Cedars  of  Nonsuch.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Beebe,  William . Edge  of  the  Jungle.  5v.  NYPL. 

Bennett,  Arnold . How  to  Live  on  24  Hours  a  Day.  LC. 

Bercovici,  Konraa . Leyla.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Brainerd,  Eleanor  Hoyt. .  .Pegeen.  4v.  St.  LPL. 

Brower,  Harriette . Story-Lives  of  Master  Musicians.  7v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Browning,  Robert . Selected  Poems.  Texas  SL. 

Bryant,  W.  C . Poems.  LC. 

Burnett,  F.  H . The  Lost  Prince.  lOv.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Burnett,  F.  H . T.  Tembarom.  14v.  LC. 

Byrd,  R.  E . Byrd  Contrasts  the  Two  Polar  Regions.  LC. 

Byrne,  Donn  . Destiny  Bay.  7v.  Portland  Library,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Cades,  H.  R . Any  Girl  Can  Be  Good-Looking.  3v.  NYPL. 

Chase,  M.  E . Uplands.  5v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Christie,  Agatha  . The  Secret  of  Chimneys.  7v.  LC. 

Cobb,  I.  S . The  Life  of  the  Party.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

A  Collection  of  Verse;  Selected  from  the  works  of  various 
authors.  LC. 

Conrad,  Joseph . The  End  of  the  Tether.  5v.  CSL. 

Coolidge,  Calvin . The  Autobiography  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  3v.  LC.  and 

Chicago  PL. 

Coolidge,  Calvin . Calvin  Coolidge’s  Own  Story.  3v.  CSL. 

Cooper,  C.  R . The  Golden  Bubble.  6v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Cowles,  J.  D . Indian  Nature  Myths.  2v.  Chicago  PL. 

Craik,  Mrs.  D.  M.  M . John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  14v.  Portland  Library,  Port¬ 

land,  Oregon,  and  LC. 

Curtiss,  Philip  . The  Honorable  Charley.  NYAB. 

Curwood,  J.  O . A  Gentleman  of  Courage.  6v.  LC. 

Cutter,  S.  J . Conundrums,  Riddles,  Puzzles,  Games.  DPL. 

Dean,  E.  L . Dolly  Madison,  the  Nation’s  Hostess.  5v.  LC. 

Deeping,  Warwick . Old  Pybus.  llv.  LC. 

Deeping,  Warwick . Sorrell  and  Son.  llv.  Portland  Library,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Delano,  E.  B . Corn  Ladies.  Cumberland  Free  Public  Library,  Cumber¬ 

land.  Maryland. 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo . Whiteoaks  of  Jalna.  8v.  DPL. 

Dewey,  John . What  I  Believe.  Chicago  PL. 

Dobie,  C.  C . All  or  Nothing.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Pasay, 

Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 
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Dobie,  C.  C . The  Leech.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Pasay,  Rizal, 

Philippine  Islands. 

Doty,  B.  J . The  Legion  of  the  Damned.  5v.  Chicago  PL. 

Dowse,  L.  S . The  Little  Book  of  Poesy.  California  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Eastman,  Max . Enjoyment  of  Poetry.  4v.  LC. 

Eddy,  M.  B . Miscellaneous  Writings  1883-1896.  9v.  St.  LPL. 

Eliot,  George  . The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Right  Rev.  Amos  Barton.  2v.  L.C. 

Erskine,  L.  Y . Power  of  the  Hills.  5v.  CSL. 

Ertz,  Susan  . After  Noon.  6v.  St.  LPL. 

Esteven,  John . The  Door  of  Death.  5v.  LC. 

Evans,  E.  G . Ramsay  MacDonald;  What  the  Negro  Means  to  America, 

by  Hermann  Keyserling;  Four  Matchless  Cities  of  the 
World,  by  F.  L.  Minnegerode.  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Evarts,  H.  G . Sage.  FLP. 

Faunce,  W.  H.  P . Facing  Life.  3v.  LC. 

Fernandez,  L.  H . A  Brief  Llistory  of  the  Philippines.  6v.  School  for  the 

Deaf  and  Blind,  Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 

Fiske,  Charles,  Rt.  Rev.  ..The  Christ  We  Know;  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  Mas¬ 
ter,  Lord,  Saviour.  5v.  DPL. 

Forbes,  H.  C . Araminta.  4v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Forbes,  H.  C . Mary  and  Marcia,  Partners.  4v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Franck,  H.  A . Zone  Policeman  88.  5v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Freeman,  H.  W . Joseph  and  His  Brethren.  lOv.  LC. 

Galsworthy,  John  . The  White  Monkey.  7v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Gibbs,  A.  H . Soundings:  A  Novel.  7v.  Portland  Library,  Portland, 

Oregon. 

Glenn,  Isa  . Transport.  6v.  LC. 

Gogal,  Nikolay  . The  Overcoat.  CSL. 

Goldbere,  Rube . Is  There  a  Doctor  in  the  House?  CSL. 

Grey,  Edward . Recreation.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  March  issue) 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-A-HALt 

Compiled  by 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  which  have  been  issued  since  September,  1930. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

A. R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B. I.A.  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

C. P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 
H.C.S.  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
U.B.P.  Universal  Braille  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  DECEMBER,  1930 

Alarcon,  D.  Pedro  A.  de,  edited  by  Qualia.  El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos.  5v.  502p. 

cl927.  $13.55.  Johnson  Publ.  Co.,  Richmond.  Va.  A.P.H. 

Blaisdell,  Mary  F.  Pine  Tree  Playmates.  77p.  cl925.  $1.00.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  & 

Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  H.M.P. 

Bleyer,  Willard  G.  Journalism  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.’’  58p.  $.75. 

American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Bostwick,  Arthur.  Pivotal  Figures  of  Science  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.” 

36p.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Bowers,  Claude  G.  Founders  of  the  Republic  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.” 

42p.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Brown,  Joseph  C.,  and  Eldredge,  Albert  C.  Arithmetic,  Grade  Eight.  4v.  377p. 

cl925.  $8.80.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

....The  Brown-Eldredge  Arithmetic,  Grade  Seven.  4v.  345p.  cl925.  $8.25.  Row. 

Peterson  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Bryce,  Catherine  T.  Aldine  First  Language  Book.  Part  I  (for  Grade  Three).  2v. 

162p.  Gr.  1.  cl913.  $3.95.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

....Aldine  First  Language  Book,  Part  II  (for  Grade  Four).  3v.  212p.  cl913.  $5.40. 
Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

....Aldine  Second  Language  Book  (for  Grades  Five  and  Six).  5v.  418p.  cl914. 

$10.10.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

....Aldine  Supplementary  Readers,  Fables  from  Afar.  2v.  118p.  Gr.  1.  cl910. 

$3.20.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

....Aldine  Supplementary  Readers.  That’s  Why  Stories.  2v.  102p.  Gr.  1.  cl910. 

$2.95.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

Chardenal,  C.  A.  Complete  French  Course.  9v.  1 1 1 9 p .  $28.90.  Allyn  &  Bacon, 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Craig,  John  Bradford.  Nature  Study — Book  I.  2v.  123p.  cl920.  $3.30.  A.P.H. 

....Nature  Study — Book  II.  2v.  132p.  cl920.  $3.40.  A.P.H. 

....Nature  Study — Book  III.  2v.  1 5 7 p .  cl920.  $3.85.  A.P.H. 

Curry,  James  S.  Curry  Touch  Typewriting.  2v.  120p.'  cl913.  $3.25.  J.  C.  Curry 

Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  A.P.H. 

Davis,  Wm.  S.  French  Revolution  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.”  46p.  $.75. 

American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

De  Schweinitz,  Karl.  The  Art  of  Helping  People  Out  of  Trouble.  4v.  313p.  $4.00. 

A.R.C. 

Dickens,  Charles.  The  Magic  Fish  Bone.  19p.  cl868.  $.75.  Frederick  Warner  & 

Co.,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Dillingham.  Ehz.  T'.  S+oneS  from  The  Rabbit  Windmill.  82p.  cl930.  $2.00.  John 

Winston  Co.  B.I.A. 

Emerson.  R.  W.  The  Conduct  of  Life.  3v.  292p.  $11.00.  David  MacKay  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  C.P.H. 
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Elson,  William,  and  Keck,  Christine.  Elson  Grammar  School  Reader,  Book  I.  8v. 

604p.  Gr.  1.  cl911.  $15.05.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  A.P.H. 
....Elson  Grammar  School  Reader,  Book  II.  7v.  536p.  cl910.  $15.30.  Scott, 

Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  A.P.H. 

Garland,  Hamlin.  Westward  March  of  American  Settlement  from  “Reading  with  a 
Purpose  Series.”  36p.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Grey,  Viscount.  Recreation.  (Address  delivered  at  the  Harvard  Union,  December  8, 
1919).  41p.  cl920.  $.65.  A.P.H. 

Grey,  Zane.  The  U.  P.  Trail.  3v.  768p.  cl918.  $9.85.  Harper  Bros..  N.  Y.  B.I.A. 

Hadley,  William  A.  English  Grammar.  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind. 
H  C  S 

Hagedorn,  Herman.  The  Book  of  Courage.  3v.  714p.  cl928.  $9.75.  John  C. 

Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  B.I.A. 

Hayes,  C.  J.  H.  Modern  History.  13v.  1720p.  cl920.  $43.90.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A. P.H. 

Heard,  Sarah  Dow  and  King,  M.  W.  Stories  of  American  Pioneers.  238p.  John 
Winston  Co.  B.I.A. 

Hill,  Helen  and  Maxwell,  Violet.  Little  Tonino.  3v.  251p.  Gr.  1.  $7.05.  Macmillan 
Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Hill,  Henry  Chase.  The  New  Wonder  Book  of  Knowledge.  4v.  1027p.  $13.25. 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  B.I.A. 

Hitchcock.  Alfred  M.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  13v.  1163p.  cl917.  $27.55.  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Hodgdon,  Jeannette  Rector.  First  Course  in  American  History,  Book  I.  3v.  364p. 

cl908.  $9.45.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

....First  Course  in  American  History,  Book  II.  4v.  457p.  cl922.  $12.00.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H.' 

Hodge,  Lamont  F.  and  Lee,  Arthur.  Elementary  English  Spoken  and  Written,  Book 
II.  8v.  712p.  $16.90.  A.P.H. 

Holling,  Holly  Chancy.  Rocky  Billy.  2v.  160p.  Gr.  1.  $4.55.  Macmillan  Co., 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Horn,  Ernest  and  Shields,  Grace  Learn  to  Study  Readers,  Book  I.  91p.  Gr.  1. 
$2.15.  A.P.H. 

Irwin,  Will.  Herbert  Hoover.  2v.  470p.  $6.75.  The  Century  Co.  B.I.A. 

Johnson,  Annie  Fellows.  The  Little  Colonel’s  Hero.  3v.  258p.  cl902.  $10.32. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  C.P.H. 

Jones,  Rufus  M.  The  Life  of  Christ  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.”  32p. 

$.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Jordan.  Elizabeth.  The  Blue  Circle.  3v.  460p.  cl922.  $11.45.  The  Century  Co., 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Kellogg,  Vernon  Evolution.  5v.  489p.  $5.00.  A.R.C. 

Knight,  Wm.  Allen.  The  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest.  23p.  cl916.  $.40.  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  A.P.H. 

Lee,  Jennette.  The  Chinese  Coat.  2v.  159p.  cl920.  $4.55.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 

N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B.  Francis  Bacon.  4v.  325p.  $4.00.  A.R.C. 

MacGrath,  H.  The  Changing  Road.  3v.  376p.  cl927.  $9.70.  Doubledav,  Doran 
&  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Martin,  Everett  D.  Liberty.  2v.  490p.  $6.25.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

B. I.A. 

McConkey,  J.  H.  Lame  Feet.  (Write  to  the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  Y.M.C.A. 
Building,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

McNeely,  Marion  Herd.  Rusty  Ruston.  3v.  384p.  cl928.  $13.44.  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.P.H. 

Merchant,  Elizabeth  Lodor.  Dickens’  Stories  About  Children.  2v.  396p.  $5.60. 

John  C.  Winston  Co.  B.I.A. 

Mirsky,  D.  S.  Modern  Russian  Literature.  3v.  259p.  $3.00.  A.R.C. 

Moley,  Raymond.  Practice  of  Politics  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.”  44p. 

$.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Morrow,  Honore  Wilsie  and  Shepherd,  Wm.  G.  Benefits  Forgot.  104p.  $2.35. 

cl 9 1 7.  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Richards,  Laura  Elizabeth.  Abigail  Adams  and  Her  Times.  5v.  427p.  $5.00.  A.R.C. 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox.  The  Great  Meadow.  2v.  432p.  Viking  Press.  U.B.P. 

Sauze,  E.  B.  de.  Pour  Commencants.  Cours  Patique  de  Francais.  8v.  577p.  cl 9 19. 

$14.60.  T.  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

....Edited  by.  Contes  Gais.  3v.  338p.  cl924.  $7.55.  Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 
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Singmaster,  Elsie.  Keller’s  Anna  Ruth.  3v.  378p.  cl926.  $9.75.  Houghton,  Mifflin 

Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Slosson,  Edwin  E.  Selected  Chapters  from  “Creative  Chemistry.”  85p.  cl919.  $2.05. 

The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.P.H. 

Smith,  J.  Russell.  Human  Geography,  Book  I.  Peoples  and  Countries.  7v.  617p. 

cl921.  $14.70.  J.  C.  Winston  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

....Human  Geography,  Book  II.  Regions  and  Trade.  lOv.  952p.  cl921.  $22.20. 

J.  C.  Winston  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

Steiner,  Edw.  A.  Uncle  Joe’s  Lincoln.  2v.  178p.  cl918.  $4.20.  F.  H.  Revell  Co. 

A.P.H. 

Stevenson,  John  A.  Salesmanship  from  “Reading  with  a  Purpose  Series.”  32p.  $.75. 

A. L.A.  B.I.A. 

Suhrie,  A.  L.  and  Koehler,  R.  P.  The  Spell-to-writje  Spelling  Book,  Book  Two,  Fourth 
Year.  38p.  cl921.  $.60.  J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

....The  Spell-to-write  Spelling  Book,  Book  Three,  Fifth  Year.  5 1  p.  cl921.  $.75. 

J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

....The  Spell-to-write  Spelling  Book,  Book  Four,  Sixth  Year.  55p.  cl921.  $.80. 

J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A.P.H. 

Spaulding,  Frank  E.  and  Bryce,  Catherine  T.  Aldine  Readers,  Book  I.  2v.  107p. 

Gr.  1.  cl916.  $3.00.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 

....Aldine  Readers,  Book  II.  2v.  103p.  Gr.  1.  cl918.  $2.95.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 
....Aldine  Readers,  Book  III.  2v.  294p.  Gr.  1.  cl918.  $7.40.  Newson  &  Co.  A.P.H. 
Trowbridge-Larrison.  Story  Building.  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind. 
H.C.S. 

Various  Authors.  Stories  for  Holidays.  2v.  159p.  $3.90.  A.P.H. 

Van  Sickle,  James  H.  and  Seegmiller,  Wilhelmina.  The  Riverside  Readers,  Third 
Reader.  3v.  247p.  Gr.  1.  $6.00.  A.P.H. 

....The  Riverside  Readers,  Fourth  Reader  5v.  339p.  Gr.  1.  $8.75.  A.P.H. 

West,  Ruth  and  West,  M.  M.  The  Story  of  Our  Country.  9v.  1 1 78p.  cl926.  $30.15. 

Allyn  and  Bacon.  A.P.H. 

Williams,  Valentine.  The  Knife  Behind  the  Curtain.  2v.  498p.  cl930.  $6.75. 

Houghton,  Mifflin.  B.I.A. 

Wilson,  Harry  L.  Lone  Tree.  2v.  510p.  cl929.  $7.00.  International  Magazine  Co. 

B. LA. 

Wood,  William.  Elizabethan  Sea  Dogs.  (From  The  Chronicles  of  America,  edited 
by  Allen  Johnsen.)  4v.  422p.  $4.00.  A.R.C. 

....Exercises  in  English  Grammar.  71p.  $1.80.  A.P.H. 

....The  Canticle  of  the  Sun  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  4p.  Gr.  1.  c!907.  $.15.  A.P.H. 


FORM  FOR  REQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Welfare 

The  report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
on  the  Visually  Handicapped  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection  was  accepted 
without  change,  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Continuation  Commit¬ 
tee  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Conference  to  decide  on  future 
policies. 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  saw  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  in  the  organization  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Weeks  for  the  Blind.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  this  state  is  rather  scattered,  it 
was  felt  advisable  to  organize  the 
educational  work  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  on  a  state-wide  basis  rather 
than  to  concentrate  in  one  city. 
Accordingly  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Foundation  a  series  of  meetings 


was  scheduled  for  Charleston, 
Huntington,  Clarksburg,  Elkins, 
Buckhannon,  Moorefield,  Keyser 
and  Parkersburg  during  part  of 
December  and  January.  Talks  were 
given  on  various  phases  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind  and  many  of  the 
meetings  included  a  program  by  the 
blind  themselves. 

The  response  from  the  public 
was  cordial  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
people  of  the  state  had  been  reached 
much  more  effectively  than  would 
have  been  possible  through  a  “Week 
for  the  Blind”  in  any  one  city. 

One-Fare  Privilege 

During  the  months  of  December 
and  January,  forty-eight  blind  per¬ 
sons  made  arrangements  through 
the  Foundation  to  take  advantage 
of  the  one-fare  railway  privilege 
and  the  total  saving  thus  effected 
was  $408.48. 


Walter 

Owen 

Briggs 

of 

Detroit 


New  Trustees  of  the  Foundation 


WALTER  OWEN  BRIGGS, 
a  new  trustee  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  is  a  resident  of  Detroit. 
Born  in  Michigan  in  1877,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  there  and  at 
an  early  age  went  to  work  for  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1907  he  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Everitt  Manufacturing 
Company,  makers  of  automobile 
bodies,  beginning  in  the  ranks,  and 
through  a  series  of  rapid  promo¬ 
tions  became  one  of  the  active  heads 
of  the  company.  In  1914  he  ac¬ 
quired  this  business  which  became 
the  Briggs  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Briggs 
is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Briggs  Manufactur¬ 


ing  Company,  which  has  grown 
until  it  now  operates  six  plants  in 
Detroit  and  one  in  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Briggs  is  also  President  of  an  in¬ 
vestment  banking  company,  the 
Briggs  Commercial  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Company. 

In  spite  of  his  active  business  life  Mr. 
Briggs  finds  time  for  outdoor  sports 
and  his  favorite  recreations  are 
yachting,  golf  and  hunting.  Among 
the  clubs  of  which  he  is  a  member 
are:  New  York  Yacht  Club,  The 
Lambs,  The  Players,  and  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club,  New  York;  Detroit 
Athletic  Club,  Detroit  Yacht  Club, 
Detroit  Golf  Club,  'Bankers  Club 
of  Detroit,  Bloomfield  Hills  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  Bloomfield  Open  Hunt 
Club,  and  Question  Club. 
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CRAIG  B.  HAZLEWOOD, 
who  has  recently  become  a 
trustee  of  the  Foundation,  is 
Vice-President  and  Director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
and  of  the  First  Union  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Hazlewood  was  born  in  East 
Aurora,  New  York,  but  received 
part  of  his  education  in  Chicago, 
where  he  graduated  from  Lewis 
Institute  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  His  first  business  posi¬ 
tion  was  as  a  bank  messenger  and 
he  has  remained  in  the  banking 
field.  Taking  a  position  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  for  the  Union  Trust 
Company  of  Chicago,  he  progressed 
from  one  post  to  another  until  in 
1917  he  became  Vice-President  of 
the  organization.  In  1929  when 


the  Union  Trust  Company  was 
consolidated  with  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Chicago  and  the 
First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  he 
entered  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Hazlewood  has  always  been 
active  in  banking  circles  and  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking. 
As  a  member  of  the  American 
Banking  Association  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
from  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Legislative  Committee,  member  of 
the  Administrative  Committee,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Policy  Commission  and  other 
special  committees,  and  as  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1928-1929.  He  has  also 
served  as  President  of  the  Bankers 
Club  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Reserve  City  Bankers. 


Craig  B. 
Hazlewood 
of 

Chicago 


World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 


IN  March,  1930,  President  Hoover 
issued  invitations  to  fifty  coun¬ 
tries,  asking  them  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  in  April  of  this  year.  These  in¬ 
vitations  were  sent  out  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  Delegates  from  thirty 
countries  have  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  present,  and  we  expect 
representatives  from  several  others. 

In  order  to  have  a  profitable  free 
discussion,  the  number  of  delegates 
from  each  country  has  been  restricted 
so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Committee  on  Personnel 
and  Program  to  have  every  phase  of 
work  for  the  blind  and  every  construc¬ 
tive  point  of  view  represented.  While 
there  will  be  but  a  small  number  of 
American  official  delegates,  workers 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  whether  delegates  or  not,  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  listen  in  on 
the  general  discussions,  and  by  special 
arrangement  may  participate  in  the 
round-table  meetings  on  particular 
subjects.  The  Committee  on  Person¬ 
nel  and  Program  has  announced  a  list 
of  speakers,  which  includes  some  of 
the  most  prominent  workers  for  the 
blind  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Conference  dates  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


April  13  —  Evening  —  Reception  to 
delegates  at  International  House, 
Riverside  Drive  —  Speeches  of 
welcome  by  citizens  of  interna¬ 
tional  reputation. 

April  14-17  inclusive  —  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  33rd  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue. 

Forenoons  (9  A.M. — 1  P.M.) — - 

Summaries  of  papers  and  gen¬ 
eral  discussions. 

Afternoons  (2  P.M. — 6  P.M.)  — 
Visits  to  local  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

Evenings  (8  P.M. — 10  P.M.)  — 
Round-table  discussions. 

April  19-28  inclusive — Tour  of  visita¬ 
tion  to  representative  agencies  for 
the  blind  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States. 

April  29-30  —  Hotel  Pennsylvania  — ■ 
Closing  sessions  at  which  Com¬ 
mittee  reports  will  be  received 
and  general  discussions  will  be 
held  regarding  ways  and  means 
of  promoting  greater  co-operation 
among  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world. 

Some  of  the  objectives  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
are : 

1.  To  promote  international  com¬ 
ity  by  bringing  about  more  intimate 
personal  acquaintanceships  among 
leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
various  countries. 

2.  To  give  workers  for  the  blind 
detailed  information  regarding  activi- 
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ties  in  other  countries  which  may  sug¬ 
gest  ways  of  improving  the  work  at 
home. 

3.  To  establish  means  of  effecting 
more  rapid  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  developments  in  work 
for  the  blind : 

a.  As  to  practical  types  of  em¬ 

ployment  ; 

b.  As  to  methods  of  instruction ; 

c.  As  to  new  appliances  for  over¬ 

coming  the  handicap  of 
blindness ; 

d.  As  to  prevention  of  blindness. 

4.  To  promote  the  co-operative  use 
of  embossed  literature  through  inter¬ 
change  of  books  and  sheet  music 
among  libraries,  and  exchange  of  pe¬ 
riodicals  (by  both  publishers  and 
readers),  especially  among  countries 
speaking  the  same  language. 

5.  To  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
workers  for  the  blind  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  promotion  of  work  of  in¬ 
ternational  interest,  such  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  uniform  braille  codes 
among  countries  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  furthering  the  move¬ 
ments  to  establish  uniform  embossed 
codes  for  music,  classical  languages, 
and  higher  mathematics. 

6.  To  enlist  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  for  the  promotion  of  local  work, 
such  as  the  securing  of  general  pub¬ 
licity  about  forms  of  employment, 
methods  of  instruction,  etc.,  and  the 
securing  of  assistance  from  progres¬ 
sive  nations  in  furthering  the  work  in 
less  advantaged  countries. 

In  order  to  insure  the  achievement 
of  these  objectives,  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  establish  an  international  bu¬ 
reau  to  serve  as  a  world-wide  clearing 
house  of  information  relating  to  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  the  blind,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  co-operation  among 


friends  of  the  blind  in  furthering  the 
general  welfare  of  those  without  sight. 

This  Conference  will  give  Amer¬ 
ican  workers  for  the  blind  a  most  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  in  other  countries,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  most  outstanding 
men  and  women  in  this  field  through¬ 
out  the  entire  world. 

The  foreign  delegates  have  in  part 
been  chosen  by  their  respective 
governments  and  in  part  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Personnel  and  Program. 
The  American  delegation  will  consist 
of  the  members  of  the  Organizing 
Committee  and  twenty  persons  chosen 
from  a  list  of  nominees  furnished  by 
the  Executive  Committees  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The 
Organizing  Committee  was  appointed 
by  joint  action  of  the  Presidents  of 
these  two  Associations.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  restrict  the  number  of 
American  delegates  to  avoid  over¬ 
shadowing  in  numbers  the  delegates 
from  other  countries. 

Among  the  visiting  delegates  will  be 
men  who  have  had  long  experience 
in  the  management  of  trade  schools 
and  large  workshops  for  the  blind : 
those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  home  teaching  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  visitor  and  of  the 
director ;  men  and  women  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  home  employ¬ 
ment;  those  who  have  been  successful 
in  the  placement  of  the  blind  in  com¬ 
petitive  industry  or  the  professions ; 
those  who  have  given  much  attention 
to  the  development  of  new  appliances 
for  the  blind ;  teachers  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  for  the  blind ;  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  national  agencies  for  the 
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blind;  managers  of  braille  publishing 
concerns;  directors  of  libraries  for 
the  blind ;  heads  of  associations  of 
blind  people ;  men  who  have  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  blind  pensions  and  other  relief 
activities ;  those  who  have  had  long 
experience  in  the  raising  of  funds  un¬ 
der  the  most  unfavorable  economic 
conditions ;  and  those  who  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  blind  veterans  in  European 
countries. 

The  Organizing  Committee  desires 
that  the  foreign  delegates  shall  visit 
representative  work  for  the  blind  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City.  However, 
during  the  first  week  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
them  to  see  the  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  afforded  in  a  modern  school, 
workshop  facilities  in  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan,  a  well-known  library  for 
the  blind,  and  social  service  provisions 
in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

Leaving  New  York  on  Sunday 
afternoon  the  foreign  delegates  will 
be  taken  on  a  nine-day  tour  of  visita¬ 
tion  to  representative  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  United  States.  Tentative  plans 
are  now  in  the  making  for  these  dele¬ 
gates  to  be  entertained  as  the  guests 
of  friends  of  the  blind  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh.  The 
Conference  will  reconvene  on  April 
29-30  to  receive  committee  reports 
and  to  conclude  other  business  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Conference.  In  order 
to  avoid  congestion  in  the  institutions 
and  agencies  acting  as  hosts  of  the 
Conference,  this  tour  of  visitation  will 
be  limited  to  foreign  visitors,  with 
only  a  sufficient  number  of  American 


delegates  and  attendants  to  insure  a 
comfortable  and  profitable  trip. 

While  some  of  the  visiting  delegates 
cannot  speak  English,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  great  majority  will 
have  considerable  command  of  our 
language.  They  are  all  eager  for  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  American  workers 
for  the  blind,  and  the  Americans  who 
attend  this  gathering,  or  who  meet  the 
delegates  on  their  tour  of  visitation 
to  local  organizations  for  the  blind, 
will  find  this  contact  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  experiences  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  careers. 

The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  will  hold  its 
fourteenth  biennial  convention  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  simultaneously 
with  the  World  Conference.  Those 
who  are  not  members  either  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  or  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  join  the  latter  Association, 
for  those  who  present  credentials  of 
membership  in  good  standing  in  either 
Association  will  receive  preferential 
consideration  in  the  assignment  of 
seats  and  other  privileges  connected 
with  the  World  Conference.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  anyone  with  a  real  in¬ 
terest  in  work  for  the  blind  may  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  A.A.W.B.  upon 
payment  of  a  nominal  membership  fee. 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  20  Washington 
Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  further  information  about 
membership  in  that  organization. 

Additional  details  regarding  the 
World  Conference  mav  be  obtained 
from  Charles  M.  Sprague,  Manager, 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  125  East  46th  St.,  New  York. 

C.  M.  S. 


World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

Monday,  April  13 

Evening:  Reception  to  Delegates 

Tuesday,  April  14 

9  A.M. — 1  p.m.  Topic:  Education 

First  Steps  in  Education  of  the  Blind  Child 

Dr.  Siegfried  Altmann,  Director,  Israelitische  Blinden-Institut,  Vienna,  Austria 

The  General  Education  and  Vocational  Training  of  the  Blind  Child 

Monsieur  D.  Lelievre,  Director,  Institution  Regionale  des  Sourds-Muets  et  Jeunes 
Aveugles,  Bordeaux,  France 

The  General  Education  and  Vocational  Training  of  the  Blind  Child 

Dr.  Paul  Grasemann,  Director,  Provinzialblindenanstalt,  Soest-Westfalen,  Ger¬ 
many 

Higher  Education  for  the  Blind  and  Occupations  Open  to  Them 

Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Syndikus,  Blindenstudienanstalt,  Marburg-Lahn,  Germany 

The  Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 

Professor  Augusto  Romagnoli,  Superintendent,  R.  Scuola  di  Metodo  per  gli 
Educatori  dei  Ciechi,  Rome,  Italy 

The  Special  Psychology  of  the  Blind 

Herr  Halfdan  Karterud,  Dalens  Blindeskole,  Nidaros,  Norway 

Afternoon:  Visits  to  Local  Agencies 

8 — 10  p.m.  Round  Tables: 

a.  Ways  and  Means  in  Planning  School  Activities 

b.  Purposes  in  Education:  For  Life  and  for  a 

Living 
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Wednesday,  April  15 
9  a.m. — 1  p.m.  Topic:  Employment 

Employment  of  the  Blind  in  Occupations  Generally  Regarded  as  Sighted 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  General  Secretary,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Canada 

Home  Occupations  for  the  Blind 

Herr  Ernst  Retsler,  De  Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

Workshop  Industries  and  Occupations 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Superintendent,  Birmingham  Institution  for  the  Blind,  England 

4 — 6  p.m.  Round  Tables: 

a.  Workshops 

b.  Outside  Occupations 

c.  Home  Teaching 

Thursday,  April  16 

9  A.M. — 1  p.m.  Topic:  Technical  Aids  and  Provisions 

Museums  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Libraries  for  the  Blind 

Miss  L.  A.  Goldtiiwaite,  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Public  Library, 
New  York 

Apparatus  and  Appliances  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  W.  Dolanski,  Warsaw,  Poland 

Printing  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Bryan,  Manager,  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Missions  and  the  Blind  in  Foreign  Countries 

Mr.  G.  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent,  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai, 
China 

Dog  Guides 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  L’Oeil  qui  Voit,  Mont  Pelerin,  Vevey,  Switzerland 

Co-operation  in  Printing  for  the  Blind  in  South  America 

Senor  J.  Ulises  Codino,  Director,  Instituto  Nacional  de  Ciegos,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina 

Afternoon:  Visits  to  Local  Agencies 


8 — 10  p.m.  Round  Tables: 


a.  Printing  and  Appliances 

b.  Libraries  and  Museums 

c.  Music 

d.  International  Organization 
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Friday,  April  17 

9  a.m. — 1  p.m.  Topic:  Social  Services 

Prevention  and  Sight-Saving  Classes 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  New  York 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Dr.  Merida  Nicolich,  Director,  Instituto  Municipal  para  Ciegos,  Malaga,  Spain 

The  State  and  the  Blind  Community 

Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  Chairman,  St.  Dunstan’s,  London,  England 

Pensions  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Lothar  Gaeblf.r-Knibbe,  President,  Reichsdeutscher  Blindenverband,  Berlin, 
Germany 

What  the  State  Ought  to  Do  for  the  Blind 

Monsieur  P.  Guinot,  Federation  Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civils,  Paris,  France 

The  Condition  of  the  Blind  in  Japan 

Mr.  Umaji  Akiba,  President,  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  Tokyo,  Japan 


4 — 6  p.m.  Round  Tables: 

a.  Prevention  and  Sight  Saving 

b.  Pensions 

c.  Social  Welfare 

d.  The  Deaf-Blind 


World  Conference  Delegates  From  Abroad 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

France 


Germany 


Great  Britain 


Senor  J.  Ulises  Codino,  Director,  Instituto  Nacional  de 
Ciegos,  Buenos  Aires. 

Mr.  H.  Hedger,  Manager,  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  In¬ 
stitute,  Sydney. 

Dr.  Siegfried  Altmann,  Director,  Israelitische  Blinden- 
Institut,  Vienna. 

Professor  Gerard  Borre,  Institut  National  de  Sourds- 
Muets  et  Aveugles,  Brussels. 

Monsieur  R.  Grenade,  Commercial  Attache  of  the  Belgian 
Embassy,  New  York. 

Monsieur  B.  StefanofI,  Director,  Institut  National  des 
Aveugles,  Sofia. 

Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  General  Secretary,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto. 

Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent,  Institution  for  the 
Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai. 

Dr.  A1  Zahor,  Vorsitzender  dcr  Cechoslow  Zentral- 
blindenfiirsorge,  Prague. 

Herr  Ernst  Jorgensen,  Dansk  Blindesamfund,  Copenhagen 

Monsieur  Claude  Demo-net,  Vichy. 

Monsieur  P.  Guinot,  Federation  Nationale  des  Aveugles 
Civils,  Paris. 

Monsieur  D.  Lelievre,  Director,  Institution  Regionale 
des  Sourds-Muets  et  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Bordeaux. 

Monsieur  G.  L.  Raverat,  Secretary-General,  American 
Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind,  Paris. 

Professeur  Pierre  Villey,  Secretary-General,  Association 
Valentin  Hairy,  Paris. 

Dr.  Lothar  Gaebler-Knibbe,  President,  Reichsdeutscher 
Blindenverband,  Berlin. 

Dr.  Paul  Grasemann,  Director,  Provinzialblindenanstalt, 
Soest-Westfalen. 

Dr.  W.  Steinberg,  Professor,  Technische  Hochschule, 
Breslau. 

Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Syndikus,  Blindenstudienanstalt, 
Marburg-Lahn. 

Mr.  George  Danbv,  General  Manager,  Royal  Glasgow 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General,  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  London. 

Capt.  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  Chairman,  St.  Dunstan’s  Exec¬ 
utive  Council,  London. 

Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  representing  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Bristol. 
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Greece 

Guatemala 

Holland 

Hungary 

Italy 


Japan 


New  Zealand 

Norway 

Poland 

Rumania 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Yugoslavia 


Mr.  J.  Jeffrey,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health  for  Scotland. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  Principal  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Miss  J.  A.  Merivale,  representing  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Bir¬ 
mingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Underwood,  M.P.,  representing  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Miss  Irene  Lascarides. 

Senor  Julio  Montano  Novella,  Consul-General  in  New  York. 

Dr.  A.  H.  J.  Belzer,  Instituut  Tot  Onderwijs  van  Blinden, 
Amsterdam. 

Herr  Carl  Herodek,  Director,  Blindenanstalt,  Budapest. 

Comm.  Dott.  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  Director,  Instituto  Nazi- 
onale  per  Ciechi  Adulti,  Florence. 

Professor  Augusto  Romagnoli,  Director,  R.  Scuola  di 
Metodo  per  gli  Educatori  dei  Ciechi,  Rome. 

Mr.  Umaji  Akiba,  President,  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind, 
Tokyo. 

Mr.  Tokuichi  Hashimura,  President,  Nagoya  City  School 
for  Blind  and  Dumb,  Nagoya  City. 

Mr.  Kingo  Kimura,  President,  Taihoku  Provincial  School 
for  Blind  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Ryutaro  Kimura,  Editor,  Eastern  Braille  Magazine, 
Tokyo. 

Mr.  Tetsutaro  Kumagaya,  Pastor,  Japan  Methodist 
Church  of  Ube  City. 

Mr.  Yoshihiro  Tamori,  Masseur,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Cluthero  N.  Mackenzie,  Director,  Jubilee  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Auckland. 

Herr  Halfdan  Karterud,  Dalens  Blindeskole,  Nidaros. 

Dr.  W.  Dolanski,  Warsaw. 

Dr.  Constanten  Paul,  Director,  Azilului  de  Orbi  “Regina 
Elisabeth,”  Bucharest. 

Rev.  Arthur  W.  Blaxall,  member  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Blind  of  South  Africa. 

Dr.  Merida  Nicolich,  Director,  Instituto  Municipal  para 
Ciegos  y  Sordos-Mudos,  Malaga. 

Herr  Ernst  Retsler,  De  Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm. 

Fraulein  Margaret  Schaffer,  Secretary,  Bernischer  Blin- 
denfitrsorgeverein,  Berne. 

Monsieur  Velyko  Ramadanovitch,  Director,  Dom  Slepih, 
Zemun. 


Who’s  Who  at  the  World  Conference 


Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar 


Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar 

Mr.  Eagar,  Secretary-General  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  brought  to  that  position  a 
wide  experience  in  social  work  and 
organization.  Upon  leaving  Oxford 
Mr.  Eagar  went  to  live  and  work  in 
South  London,  where  he  organized 
a  boys’  club  for  those  who  had  hither¬ 
to  found  their  recreation  in  the  streets. 
He  also  conducted  a  housing  survey 
in  this  section.  The  outbreak  of  the 
War  found  him  assistant  director  of 
the  Borstal  and  Central  Association, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  responsible 
for  the  after-care  of  all  discharged 
convicts,  as  well  as  the  bovs  from 
Borstal.  He  served  with  the  British 
army  in  France  in  1917  and  1918  and 
at  the  close  of  the  War  returned  to 
the  boys’  clubs  and  for  a  time  to 
prison  work.  Then  the  housing  ques¬ 
tion,  which  post-war  conditions  made 


very  pressing,  claimed  his  services, 
and  he  became  Administrative  In¬ 
spector  of  the  London  Housing  Board. 
Later,  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Garden  Cities  Association  and  was 
engaged  in  this  work  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  organize  the  Land  and 
Nation  League.  He  holds  member¬ 
ship  in  the  National  Council  of  Social 
Service,  the  British  Federation  of 
Settlements,  the  National  Association 
of  Boys’  Clubs,  the  National  Playing 
Fields  Association,  and  is  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Town  Planning  Institute. 
In  1928  Mr.  Eagar  was  appointed 
Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  administration  of  that 
office  with  the  energy  which  had  char¬ 
acterized  his  work  in  other  fields'. 

Mr.  Eagar  is  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Personnel  and  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  World  Conference. 


Editor’s  Note — Biographies  of  other  delegates 
to  the  World  Conference  will  be  published  later. 
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Lieutenant  Aurelio  Nicolodi* 

Lieutenant  Nicolodi,  who  lost  his 
sight  while  serving  in  the  Italian  army 
during  the  late  War,  is  head  of  a 


Lieut.  Aurelio  Nicolodi 


training  school  for  blind  adults  — 
Institute  Nazionale  per  Ciechi  Adulti 
— in  Florence.  Lieutenant  Nicolodi  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Program  for  the  World 
Conference. 

Syndikus  Dr.  Carl  Strelil* 

Dr.  Strehl  was  born  in  Berlin  in 
1886  and  attended  school  there  un¬ 
til  his  fifteenth  year,  then  went  to 
sea  and  spent  six  years  abroad.  In 
the  fall  of  1906,  while  in  New  York, 
he  was  blinded  by  an  accident  and 
returned  to  Europe  the  following 
spring.  After  learning  raised  print 
in  a  private  school,  Dr.  Strehl  spent 
several  years  in  French  Switzerland 
and  in  England,  where  he  studied 


modern  languages.  In  1921  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Marburg.  Fte  had 
already  entered  work  for  the  blind, 
having  founded  the  Verein  der 
Blinden  Akademiker  Deutschlands 
in  1915,  of  which  association  he  was 
made  first  honorable  chairman  in 
1927.  The  aim  of  this  association 
is  to  look  after  the  interests  of  all 
blind  persons  engaged  in  intellec¬ 
tual  work.  In  1916  the  Blinden- 
studienanstalt,  an  institution  for  the 
academic  education  of  the  blind, 
was  founded  through  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Strehl.  The  Blindenstudien- 
anstalt  is  also  concerned  with  the 
occupational  and  social  welfare  of 
the  blind  who  enter  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  has  been  cited  by  the 
government  as  “a  national,  general¬ 
ly  useful  enterprise.”  In  1918  Dr. 
Strehl  was  appointed  syndikus  of 
the  association  and  head  of  the 
Blindenstudienanstalt. 


Dr.  Carl  Strehl 


•Blind. 
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Dr.  Strehl  is  Chairman  of  the 
Managing  Committee  for  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  International 
Congress  for  the  Blind. 

For  the  past  seven  years  Dr. 
Strehl  has  edited  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  Beitrdge  sum  Blind enbil dung s- 
wesen,  in  raised  type,  and  since  1930 
has  also  issued  an  ink-print  edition  of 
this  magazine.  He  has  published 
numerous  articles  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  is  editor  of  the 
Handbuch  der  Blind enwohlfahrtspflege. 

Dr.  Strehl  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Personnel  and  Program 
for  the  World  Conference. 


Dr.  Siegfried  Altmann 


Dr.  Siegfried  Altmann 

Dr.  Altmann,  Director  of  the 
Israelitische  Blinden-Institut,  Vienna, 
and  Counselor  on  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
for  the  city  of  Vienna,  has  had  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  education 
and  welfare  of  the  blind  through 
his  scientific  and  literary  activities 
as  well  as  through  his  work  as  an 


organizer.  Director  Altmann  was 
born  on  the  12th  of  July,  1887,  in 
Nikolsburg,  studied  in  Austria  and 
Germany,  and  has  been  active  in 
work  for  the  blind  since  1907.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works 
on  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Professor  Altmann  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  World  Conference. 


Miss  J.  A.  Merivale 


Miss  J.  A.  Merivale 

Miss  J.  A.  Merivale,  of  Oxford, 
England,  is  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind.  She 
is  also  Chairman  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Association  of  Societies 
for  the  Blind ;  a  member  of  the 
Statutory  Committee  for  the  Blind, 
Oxford  City  Council;  and  Vice- 
Chairman  and  Honorary  Treasurer 
of  the  Oxford  Society  for  the  Blind. 
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Captain  Ian  Fraser* 

Captain  William  Jocelyn  Ian  Fraser, 
C.B.E.,  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s, 
succeeded  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  in  that 
position  in  1922.  Captain  Fraser  lost 
his  sight  while  leading  his  company 
to  the  attack  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme,  when  he  was  but  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Returning  to  London, 
he  went  to  St.  Dunstan’s  for  training 


Capt.  Ian  Fraser 

and  later  became  assistant  in  adminis¬ 
tration  there.  After  a  few  years  he 
decided  to  enter  public  life  as  well. 
In  1922  he  became  a  member  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  in  1924 
entered  Parliament,  where  he  held  his 
seat  for  five  years.  During  that  time 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Government 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Broadcast¬ 
ing  and  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation’s 
Advisory  Committee  in  1926,  a  post 
which  he  still  holds.  In  that  year  also 
he  introduced  into  Parliament  the 
Blind  Person’s  Wireless  Act  which 


gave  free  licenses  to  all  blind  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Captain  Eraser  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  of  the  Governing  Body, 
Mount  Vernon  Hospital,  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Radium  Institute ;  is  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Lund. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  section  on 
Blindness  in  the  1928  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Captain  Eraser  has  traveled  widely 
and  has  many  interests  outside  his 
work.  He  is  fond  of  riding,  rowing, 
swimming,  and  skating. 


Cav.  Oreste  Poggiolini 


Cav.  Oreste  Poggiolini 

Cav.  Oreste  Poggiolini,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Federation  Nazionale  delle  In- 
stituzioni  pro  Cieche,  Florence,  has 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  Italy.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  pamphlets  on  this  subject. 
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Dr.  Paul  Grasemann 


Dr.  Paul  Grasemann 

Dr.  Grasemann,  Director  of  the 
Provinzialblindenanstalt,  S  o  e  s  t, 
Westphalia,  has  been  identified  with 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  Ger¬ 
many  since  1902  when  he  became 
a  teacher  at  the  Blindenanstalt  in 
Hamburg.  Before  that  time  he  had 
been  for  two  years  an  elementary 
teacher  of  seeing  children.  Con¬ 
tinuing  his  education  as  a  teacher 
of  the  blind,  he  passed  the  examina¬ 
tion  for  principals  of  schools  for  the 
blind  in  1915,  and  two  years  later 
became  principal  of  the  Blindenan¬ 
stalt  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and 
of  the  Provinzialblindenanstalt  in 
Soest  in  1924.  From  1925  to  1930 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Union  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  in  Germany 
and  Austria.  In  order  to  observe 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  other 
countries,  Dr.  Grasemann  has  trav¬ 
eled  extensively  in  England,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden  and  Austria. 


M.  Velyko  Ramadanovitch 


M.  Velyko  Ramadanovitch 

Monsieur  Velyko  Ramadanovitch, 
who  will  represent  Yugoslavia  at 
the  World  Conference,  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  work  for  the  blind  since 
1917,  when  he  founded  the  first 
Serbian  school  for  the  blind.  He  also 
was  the  founder  of  the  first  printing 
house  for  the  blind  in  the  Balkans ; 
of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Young  Blind  Girls,  and  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  colony  for  blinded  soldiers. 
Pie  is  Vice-President  of  the  “Roi 
Decanski”  society  for  the  education 
of  blind  and  deaf  children  and  director 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  of  King 
Alexander  I.  He  is  also  interested 
in  handicapped  groups  other  than  the 
blind,  having  founded  the  first  Serbian 
school  for  the  deaf  in  1896,  and  is 
director  of  an  industrial  school  for 
crippled  and  deaf  children. 

Mr.  Ramadanovitch  has  recently 
published  a  book  on  the  condition 
of  the  blind  in  Yugoslavia. 
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Mr.  Godfrey  F.  Mowatt* 

Mr.  Godfrey  F.  Mowatt  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind,  and  is  now  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  that  institution.  He  is 
also  Governor  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind ;  Honorary 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind ;  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind;  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Ministry  of 
Health;  Chairman,  Barclay  Work¬ 
shops  for  Blind  Women;  Honorary 
Treasurer,  Union  of  Counties  As¬ 
sociations  for  the  Blind ;  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind, 
National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  in 
work  for  the  blind,  Mr.  Mowatt  is 
County  Magistrate  of  Sussex,  hav¬ 
ing  accepted  that  office  in  1904.  He 
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has  served  on  the  local  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  first  War  Distress  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Sussex,  and  of  the  W  ar 
Tribunal  Committee,  the  Food  Con¬ 
trol  Committee  and  the  Coal  Con¬ 
trol  Committee. 

Mr.  Mowatt  takes  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  sports,  being  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Mid-Sussex  Cricket  and 
Football  Leagues,  and  a  member  of 
the  Sussex  County  Cricket  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  is  fond  of  rowing  and 
sculling,  and  chess  is  one  of  his 
favorite  recreations. 

Professor  Augusto  Romagnoli* 

Professor  Romagnoli  is  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  R.  Scuola  di  Metodo  per 
gli  Educatori  dei  Ciechi,  Rome.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  an  Italian  School 
for  the  blind,  and  was  formerly  a 
teacher  in  an  Italian  university. 
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Dr.  Lothar  Gaebler-Knibbe* 

Dr.  Gaebler-Knibbe  received  his 
education  in  Breslau,  Germany,  and 
entered  the  German  army  in  1910, 
planning  a  career  as  an  officer. 


Dr.  L.  Gaebler-Knibbe 


Three  years  later  an  accident  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  sight.  He  then 
entered  the  University  of  Leipzig 
and  received  his  doctorate  in  1917, 
the  subject  of  his  thesis  being,  “The 
Prussian-German  Militarv  Mainte- 
nance  in  Past  and  Present  Times.” 
Although  he  has  been  occupied  in 
various  lines  of  work,  Dr.  Gaebler- 
Knibbe  has,  since  1914,  been  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind.  He  received  special  mention 
from  his  government  for  teaching 
raised  print  to  the  first  war-blinded 
soldiers.  During  1915-1918  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Reichsdeutsche  Blinden- 
verband,  was  then  made  manager, 
and  in  1929  became  chairman  of 
that  organization.  Besides  numer¬ 


ous  articles  in  professional  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  newspapers,  he  has 
published  several  pamphlets  on  the 
recreational  and  medical  activities 
of  the  Reichsdeutsche  Blindenver- 
band,  and  on  guide  dogs.  Since 
1924  he  has  been  in  business  in 
Berlin. 

Miss  Mary  M.  R.  Garaway 

Miss  Mary  M.  R.  Garaway,  Fel¬ 
low  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  has  for  twenty-five  years 
been  associated  with  educational 
work  for  the  blind  in  England  as 
Superintendent  of  the  London 


Miss  Mary  M.  R.  Garaway 


County  Council’s  School  for  Blind 
Boys.  Miss  Garaway  is  also  Hon¬ 
orary  Secretary  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  representa¬ 
tive  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  on 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Teachers,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 
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Miss  Margaret  Schaffer* 

Miss  Margaret  Schaffer,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Bernese  Association  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  represents 
the  agencies  of  Switzerland.  Miss 
Schaffer  was  born  and  educated  at 
Berne,  and  after  completing  her  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  spent  some  time 
abroad,  studying  languages  in  France 
and  England.  Upon  her  return  to 
Switzerland  she  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Berne  as  a  second¬ 
ary  teacher.  She  was  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  natural  history  and  while  she 
was  teaching  and  continuing  her  stud¬ 
ies  in  this  subject,  her  eyesight  began 
to  fail.  Impaired  vision  prevented  her 


Miss  Margaret  Schaffer 

continuing  her  work  as  a  teacher  and 
she  entered  actively  into  work  for 
the  blind,  becoming  secretary  of  the 
Bernese  Association  for  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  As  this  Association 
grew,  Miss  Schaffer  organized,  un¬ 
der  its  auspices,  the  Bernese  Home 


for  the  Adult  Blind  and  a  workshop 
connected  with  it.  She  also  does  home 
teaching,  and  has  published  various  ar¬ 
ticles  and  literary  sketches  about 
the  sightless. 


Mr.  George  Danby 


Mr.  George  Danby 

Mr.  Danby  is  a  native  of  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  and  received  his 
education  there.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  the  employ  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  firm  as  errand  boy,  and 
eighteen  years  later  a  series  of  pro¬ 
motions  had  brought  him  to  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  firm. 

In  1909  Mr.  Danby’s  interest  in 
work  for  the  blind  led  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  trades  manager 
of  Uenshaw’s  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Manchester.  After  fifteen 
years  of  service  in  this  capacity,  he 
was  appointed  General  Manager  of 
the  Royal.  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  being  unanimously  chosen 
from  a  large  number  of  applicants. 
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Dr.  Wilhelm  Steinberg* 

Dr.  Steinberg  was  born  in  Breslau, 
Germany,  and  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Schlesische  Blindenun- 
terrichtsanstalt.  After  his  graduation 
from  a  preparatory  school  in  Breslau 
in  1914,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Breslau,  where  he  studied  philosophy, 
psychology,  history  and  modern  Ger¬ 
man  literature.  He  devoted  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1916-1917  to  work  at  the 
Psychological  Institute  at  Plamburg, 
and  in  1919  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Breslau.  The  following  year  he  spent 
at  the  Technische  Hochschule  (Bres¬ 
lau)  studying  philosophy.  In  1923  the 
Minister  of  Education  conferred  on 
him  a  professorship  in  philosophy  in 
the  same  institution,  and  in  1927  this 
was  extended  to  sociology.  In  May, 
1930,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
Extraordinary. 

Dr.  Steinberg  is  the  author  of  a 


number  of  scientific  books,  among 
them  being  Die  Raumwahrnehmung 
dev  Blinden  and  Hauptprobleme  der 
B  li  nd  cnp  sy  chologie. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  is  General 
Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  where  he  became  assis- 


Mr.  S.  W.  Starling 


tant  secretary  in  1918,  manager  in 
1922,  and  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  in  1929.  He  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  British  army-in 
France  during  the  late  War  and 
was  invalided  out  of  service  in 
August,  1918.  Mr.  Starling  is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Workshops  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  secretary  of 
the  Midland  Societies  for  the  Blind. 
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Dr.  Miguel  Merida  Nicolich* 

Dr.  Nicolich  studied  medicine  in 
Granada  and  Madrid  and  took  his 
doctor’s  degree  in  1916.  He  carried 
on  a  successful  practice  as  an  ocu¬ 
list  in  Malaga  from  1916  to  1924 
and  was  Director  of  the  Municipal 
Eye  Clinic  and  St.  Tomas’s  Eye 
Hospital.  He  engaged  in  medical 
research  and  published  a  number 
of  books  as  a  result  of  his  investi¬ 
gations,  and  in  1919  founded  the 
Malaga  Medical  Journal. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  Dr. 
Nicolich  was  blinded  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  thereafter  turned  his  al¬ 
ways  active  interest  in  ophthalmol¬ 
ogy  to  work  for  the  blind,  starting 
a  campaign  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  Spain.  When  the  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  was 
founded  in  Malaga  in  1925,  Dr. 
Nicolich  was  appointed  Director. 
He  then  undertook  a  course  of 
training  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  passing  examinations  as  a 
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teacher  of  primary  education  and 
as  a  special  Professor  of  the  Blind 
in  Madrid.  He  has  published  many 
articles  dealing  with  the  education 
of  the  blind,  their  social  organiza¬ 
tion  and  welfare,  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  besides  a  book 
on  ocular  therapeutics.  He  was 
pensioned  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  in  1929. 

After  losing  his  sight  Dr.  Nico¬ 
lich  opened  a  laboratory  for  the 
preparation  of  ophthalmic  oint¬ 
ments  which  are  now  widely  used 
in  Spain  and  South  America. 
Largely  through  his  influence  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Spanish 
Blind  has  recently  been  founded, 
and  a  Federation  which  will  include 
the  blind  of  South  America  is  an¬ 
ticipated.  In  1930  Dr.  Nicolich  or¬ 
ganized  and  produced  at  his  own 
expense  a  1000-metre  film  on  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  education  of  the  blind, 
which  is  being  projected  through¬ 
out  Spain. 

Employed  Blind  in  Germany 

The  National  Union  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  Industrial  Blind  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  several 
months  ago  sent  a  delegation  to 
France  and  Germany  to  study  the 
condition  of  the  working  blind  in 
these  countries.  The  members  of 
the  delegation  were  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  their  findings.  Espe¬ 
cially  encouraging  were  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  Germany,  where,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  Berlin  has 
only  about  half  the  population  of 
London,  the  German  capital  shows 
a  far  greater  number  of  blind  people 
who  are  self-supporting.  ( Blindesaken , 
January,  1931.) 


The  Printing  Visagraph 

By  Robert  E.  Naumburg-|* 


THREE  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  showed  the  early  model  of  the 
Visagraph  to  a  group  of  blind 
persons,  and  others  connected  with 
institutions  for  the  blind,  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore  in  New  York  City.  Crude 
though  the  device  was,  the  constructive 
criticism  from  that  meeting,  followed 
by  a  prolonged  period  of  renewed  ef¬ 
fort,  has  resulted  in  a  completely  al¬ 
tered  and  much  improved  instrument. 

The  old  Visagraph  depended  on  a 
combination  of  sound  and  touch.  White 
was  indicated  by  a  buzzing  sound  and 
black  by  silence.  The  reader  had  to 
grope  his  way  among  the  printed  let¬ 
ters. 

All  that  is  now  changed.  At  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  to  be  held  in  April  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  the 
new  Printing  Visagraph  will  be  dem¬ 
onstrated. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  the 
writer  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron 
Naumburg,  who  sponsored  the  early 
experiments  on  the  Visagraph,  have 
not  lived  to  see  the  instrument  brought 
to  its  present  stage  of  development. 

The  Printing  Visagraph  is  intended 
for  use  by  the  blind  person  himself. 
He  puts  the  ink-print  or  letter-press 
book  into  the  book-holder,  makes  all 
necessary  adjustments,  and  reads  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  any  other  person. 

Sound  has  been  completely  aban¬ 
doned,  as  it  has  proven  fatiguing  and 

fMr.  Naumburg’s  address  is  40  Meadow  Way, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


unsatisfactory.  The  sense  of  touch 
alone  is  used,  as  in  braille,  New  York 
Point,  Moon  type  and  line  type. 
Moreover,  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand,  already  trained  to  read  embossed 
letters,  is  used.  In  this  way,  a  long 
period  of  training  is  eliminated  in  the 
case  of  those  who  already  know  some 
kind  of  raised  type. 

The  Printing  Visagraph  produces  a 
magnified,  raised  image  of  the  printed 
page,  one  line  of  printing  after  an¬ 
other.  The  impression,  made  on  a  thin 
sheet  of  aluminum,  may  be  either  pre¬ 
served  or  erased.  The  aluminum  foil 
resembles  the  tinfoil  used  in  wrap¬ 
ping  candy  and  cigars. 

The  raised  character  consists  of  dots 
and  lines,  so  close  together  as  to  give 
the  impression  on  the  finger,  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  letter.  A  capital  T  consists 
of  a  long  line  across  the  top  forming 
the  horizontal  bar,  and  a  number  of 
dots  close  together  forming  the  ver¬ 
tical  line.  The  size  and  shape  of 
braille  dots  have  been  followed  closely. 
The  points  which  do  the  printing  on 
the  aluminum  sheet  are  copied  from 
the  point  of  the  stylus  used  in  writing 
with  a  braille  slate.  The  ink-print 
period,  transcribed  onto  the  aluminum 
by  the  Visagraph,  is  just  like  a  braille 
dot. 

The  height  of  the  Visagraph  letters, 
from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  same  as 
the  height  of  the  braille  cell,  or  of 
the  braille  letters  of  greatest  height. 
It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true 
that  the  height  of  the  Visagraph  letters 
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is  always  the  same,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  letters  printed  in  ink.  This 
is,  of  course,  of  great  importance  to 
the  reader. 

The  Visagraph  reproduction  of  any 
word  or  sentence  in  the  average  book, 
occupies  about  the  same  space  from 
left  to  right,  as  the  same  word  or 
sentence  printed  in  uncontracted 
braille. 

Here  is  a  point  which  may  prove  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  specializing 
in  reading  by  “word-form”  or  recog¬ 
nizing  an  entire  word  as  a  unit.  In 
ink-print,  and  therefore,  on  the  print¬ 
ing  Visagraph,  the  letters  of  a  word 
are  relatively  closer  together,  while  the 
spaces  between  words  are  relatively 
greater  than  in  braille.  Therefore,  a 
word  tends  to  stand  out  as  a  unit  or 
as  a  group  formation.  Short,  com¬ 
mon  words  are  soon  recognized  as  a 
whole. 

The  printing  Visagraph  is  intended 
to  supplement,  not  to  supplant,  books 


embossed  on  paper.  The  quantity  of 
books  in  raised  type  is  necessarily  lim¬ 
ited.  The  number  of  titles  in  embossed 
type  in  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
according  to  Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite, 
in  charge  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind, 
is  as  follows : 

Braille,  Grade  One  and  a  Half.  .1657 


Braille,  Grade  Two . 1698 

New  York  Point .  821 

Moon  Type .  769 


Total . 4945 


These  4,945  titles  occupy  18,599  vol¬ 
umes. 

The  number  of  books  in  ink-print, 
or  letter  press,  in  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  is  over  3,180,000  volumes. 
If  we  allow  180,000  to  take  care  of  the 
titles  printed  in  more  than  one  volume, 
there  still  remain  over  three  million 
titles  in  ink-print. 

In  other  words,  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  about  one  book  in 
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1,000  or  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  is 
available  in  braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half  and  Grade  Two  combined;  about 
one  book  in  4,000  or  one-fortieth  of 
one  per  cent,  is  available  in  New  York 
Point,  and  about  the  same  proportion 
in  Moon  type. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  the  scope  of 
the  Library  for  the  Blind.  It  would 
be  impracticable  to  house  embossed 
copies  of  three  million  ink-print  books, 
even  if  it  were  not  out  of  the  question 
to  produce  them. 

Is  it  a  coincidence  that  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  books  in  braille,  to 
the  number  of  books  in  ink-print,  is 
about  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the 
blind  population  to  the  seeing  popu¬ 
lation — that  is,  about  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ? 

For  those  who  wish  to  read  the 
most  popular  books — religious  books, 
the  classics  and  the  “best  sellers” — the 
libraries  of  embossed  literature  may 
prove  adequate. 

Consider,  however,  the  following 
groups,  who  may  look  for  a  wider 
range  of  reading : 

1.  The  blind  student.  Whether  he 
is  at  school,  in  college  or  taking  a  post¬ 
graduate  course,  the  student  must  de¬ 
part  from  the  beaten  path.  He  must 
either  have  a  reader,  or  have  books 
transcribed  into  raised  type  for  him, 
or  he  may  use  an  instrument  such  as 
the  Printing  Visagraph. 

2.  The  blind  professional  person. 
Scattered  throughout  every  land  are 
sightless  men  and  women  in  various 
professions — teachers,  doctors,  law¬ 
yers,  engineers,  etc.  They  are  trying 
to  keep  up  with  their  professions,  and 
finding  little  or  none  of  their  literature 
in  any  form  of  raised  type.  For  them, 


the  Printing  Visagraph  fills  a  real 
need. 


3.  The  blind  person  of  foreign 
birth,  or  student  of  foreign  languages. 
I  will  quote  once  more  from  the  fig¬ 
ures  kindly  furnished  by  Miss  Gold- 
thwaite.  The  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  contains  the  following  titles  in 
foreign  languages : 


Language 

French 
German 
Italian  . 
Spanish 


Letter-Press  N.  Y.  Moon 

or  Ink-Print  Braille  Point  Type 


. ..  24,077 
. ..  25,765 
. ..  11,644 
. ..  5,111 


134  0  0 

63  0  0 

3  0  0 

3  0  0 


Total  ....  66,597  203  0  0 

Again,  this  is  not  a  criticism  of  the 
scope  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind,  as 
limitations  of  space  and  library  facili¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  of  cost,  are  prohibitive. 
The  field  is  too  small  for  large  libraries 
of  foreign  languages  in  raised  type. 
Is  the  field  too  small  for  the  use  of  the 
Printing  Visagraph? 

The  Visagraph  is  cosmopolitan.  It 
can  read  letters  with  French,  German 
or  Spanish  accent  marks  as  readily  as 
it  can  the  English  language. 

To  several  groups  of  the  sightless 
the  letters  produced  by  the  Printing 
Visagraph  will  not  be  entirely  strange. 
For  instance,  those  who  previously 
have  had  sight  and  have  known  the 
printed  alphabet,  will  rapidly  recog¬ 
nize  many  of  their  old  friends.  Those 
who  use  the  Visagraph  to  conserve 
their  remaining  sight  can  easily  teach 
themselves  the  raised  characters.  Those 
who  have  learned  the  shapes  of  block 
letters  used  in  kindergartens  and 
schools,  or  who  have  learned  the  shapes 
of  letters  by  feeling  the  raised  print 
on  milk  bottles  and  candy  boxes  will 
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find  themselves  in  familiar  territory. 
Those  who  have  learned  to  write  in 
square-hand,  used  by  the  blind  to 
write  to  friends  with  sight,  will  also 
recognize  many  of  the  Visagraph  let¬ 
ters. 

“How,”  you  may  ask,  “does  the 
Printing  Visagraph  compare  with  pre¬ 
vious  attempts  to  make  hooks  in  letter- 
press  available  to  the  blind  ?” 

There  are  three  outstanding  new 
features : 

First,  the  absence  of  sound,  and  the 
introduction  of  touch  alone,  as  the 
sense  used  in  reading,  puts  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Printing  Visagraph  in  the 
general  class  with  braille.  Moon  type, 
New  York  Point  and  line  type,  or 
in  other  words,  embossed  letters. 

Second,  dispensing  with  sound 
makes  books  in  ink-print  available  to 
the  deaf-blind  for  the  first  time. 

Third,  the  character  is  recognized 
in  a  single  impression.  It  is  not  rec¬ 
ognized  by  an  exploring  process.  It 
is  not  analyzed  in  sections,  requiring 
many  times  as  long  for  recognition. 
On  the  Printing  Visagraph,  a  capital 
“O”  gives  the  feeling  of  roundness,  in 
a  single  quick  impression.  It  feels  like 
a  doughnut  or  peppermint  “Lifesaver.” 
By  recognizing  letters  at  a  “glance” 
we  may  hope  for  the  first  time  to 
approach  in  speed  of  reading  the 
standard  embossed  alphabets  such  as 
uncontracted  braille. 

In  size  and  in  appearance  the  Print¬ 
ing  Visagraph  resembles,  a  flat-top  desk 
used  in  offices. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  the  radio  and  television, 
there  are  two  parts,  the  sending  por¬ 
tion  and  the  receiving  portion,  so  also 
the  Printing  Visagraph  consists  of 
two  main  parts. 


The  left  half  of  the  box,  on  top,  is 
occupied  by  the  printed  book,  opened 
right  side  up  at  any  desired  page,  and 
pressed  upward  against  a  flat  plate  of 
glass  by  a  book-holder.  Above  the 
book  is  the  “lighthouse.”  It  contains 
a  lamp  and  also  a  selenium  or  photo¬ 
electric  cell,  sensitive  to  light.  The 
lighthouse  is  the  sending  station  or 
transmitter. 

In  the  right  half  of  the  top  box  is 
the  “printer,”  which  reproduces  on  the 
aluminum  sheet,  in  embossed  letters, 
what  the  electric  eye  of  the  lighthouse 
“sees.”  The  printer  is  the  receiving 
station. 

Many  have  asked,  “What  will  be 
the  cost  of  the  Printing  Visagraph?” 
That  question  I  cannot  answer  at  this 
time.  The  cost  of  any  modern  piece 
of  mechanism  depends  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  manufactured,  and  the  quantity 
manufactured  depends  upon  the  de¬ 
mand. 

There  is  only  one  way  really  to 
understand  the  Printing  Visagraph, 
and  that  is  to  examine  it  for  oneself. 
Sit  down  before  the  instrument  in  a 
comfortable  chair,  and  notice  how  the 
lighthouse  travels  across  the  printed 
page,  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  the 
printer  produces  on  the  aluminum 
sheet  a  raised  image  of  the  printed 
letters.  You  can  feel  the  letters  as 
they  appear. 

A  few  moments  at  the  instrument 
will  give  a  clearer  idea  than  words 
alone  can  convey.  I  hope  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  readers  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  will  personally  examine 
the  Printing  Visagraph,  and  express 
their  opinions  of  the  first  machine  in 
the  world  which,  from  an  ordinary 
ink-print  book  can  produce  a  raised 
image  which  the  sightless  may  enjoy. 


An  Experiment  in  Helping  Blind  Women 

Help  Themselves 

By  Helen  Denman 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 


IN  THE  current  period  of  indus¬ 
trial  depression,  with  the  atten¬ 
dant  unemployment  and  over¬ 
stocking  of  markets,  there  is  real 
satisfaction  in  reporting  a  new  field 
in  which  blind  people  may  find 
work.  Sponsored  by  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  a  commercial 
letter  shop  is  being  operated  almost 
entirely  by  blind  women,  with  some 
help  from  the  crippled  charges  of 
the  Bureau. 

Bureau  Mailing  Service,  as  the 
shop  calls  itself  on  its  letterheads, 
is  now  a  little  more  than  a  year  old. 
In  the  past  fourteen  months  of  its 
existence  it  has  grown  from  one 
part-time  contract  to  six  steady  con¬ 
tracts.  Last  month  it  accomplished 
the  feat  of  getting  out  250,000  pieces 
of  mail  in  ten  days.  As  a  commer¬ 
cial  project  it  has  definitely  estab¬ 
lished  itself,  and  there  is  no  telling, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Marguerite 
S.  Riker,  director  of  work  for  the 
blind  at  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  how  big  this  infant  ac¬ 
tivity  will  grow.  “It  is  proving  it¬ 
self  rather  an  infant  prodigy,”  says 
Mrs.  Riker.  “The  Marie  Bloede 
Industrial  Workshops  here  at  the 
Bureau  have  furnished  the  backbone 
of  our  program  to  train  the  blind 
women  of  Brooklyn  and  help  them 
to  earn  a  living.  The  letter  shop, 


while  it  hardly  furnishes  training, 
bids  fair  to  double  their  earning 
capacity.” 

And  this  is  the  significance  of  the 
new  venture  for  blind  workers.  As 
an  activity  which  utilizes  the  nu¬ 
merous  sightless  persons  who  have 
no  knack  or  liking  for  handcrafts; 
which  requires  a  minimum  of  over¬ 
head  ;  which  produces  no  burden¬ 
some  inventory  that  has  to  be  sold 
before  the  blind  worker  can  truly 
be  said  to  be  paid;  and  which,  final¬ 
ly,  can  bring  the  worker  a  weekly 
wage  of  $15  to  $25,  the  letter  shop 
offers  practically  every  business 
advantage  and  therefore  deserves 
close  study  by  social  welfare  ex¬ 
perts  generally. 

One  or  two  long  tables  of  the 
plainest  kind,  mounted  on  trestles; 
chairs;  typewriters  for  sighted  op¬ 
erators  to  use  in  addressing;  sponge 
cups  to  help  in  stamping  and  seal¬ 
ing — such  is  the  simple  equipment 
needed  to  begin.  For  a  force  of 
thirty  to  forty  girls  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  simple  job  one  sighted  super¬ 
visor  will  be  enough  to  work  out 
short  cuts  in  handling,  keep  work 
distributed  and  catch  any  errors. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing  there 
is  a  rush  order  of  275,000  pieces  to 
be  delivered  in  ten  days.  Forty 
blind  girls  and  between  twenty-five 
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and  thirty  crippled  people  are  being 
used.  One  energetic  man  or  woman 
of  the  right  calibre  on  full  time  can 
solicit  new  business  and  act  as  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager.  Except  on 
rush  or  quantity  orders  one  man 
part-time  can  handle  the  job  of  get¬ 
ting  letters  and  circulars  actually 
into  the  mail. 

The  addressing  of  letters  is  done 
by  the  crippled  at  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  folding  and  in¬ 
serting  is  done  by  the  totally  blind, 
while  sealing  and  stamping  is  done 
by  the  partially  sighted.  Mrs.  Riker 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
two  mailing  jobs  are  exactly  alike, 
each  new  job  presenting  small  com¬ 
plications  of  detail  that  call  for  in¬ 
dividual  solution.  As  the  work  of 
Bureau  Mailing  Service  has  mount¬ 
ed,  the  Bureau  of  Charities  has 
found  it  practical  to  buy  a  sealing 
machine  which  can  be  operated  by 
the  partially  blind  and  which  more 
than  pays  for  itself  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  turns  out  work.  But 
expensive  stamping  and  sealing 
machines  are  not  advised  by  the 
Bureau  until  experience  has  proved 


their  necessity.  “Begin  in  a  small 
way,  learn  by  your  mistakes  and 
grow”  is  the  advice  of  the  Bureau 
of  Charities,  based  on  the  success¬ 
ful  experience  of  Bureau  Mailing 
Service. 

Even  in  the  early  days  Bureau 
Mailing  Service  had  relatively  few 
turnbacks  from  the  post  office.  Crip¬ 
pled  typists  cannot  get  jobs  easily 
and  they  take  their  work  seriously. 
Likewise  with  blind  workers ;  there 
is  less  chaffing  and  idling,  stricter 
attention  to  business.  The  piece¬ 
work  basis  on  which  the  girls  are 
paid  may  account  for  their  concen¬ 
tration,  but  not  wholly.  Work  of 
this  kind  is  not  only  a  financial  op¬ 
portunity  to  these  girls  but  it  is  a 
challenge  and  a  stimulus. 

One  totally  blind  girl  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  holds 
the  record  for  speed  and  the  largest 
pay  check,  six  dollars  for  a  seven- 
hour  day  in  which  she  turned  out 
1,000  pieces  of  mail  requiring  four 
operations  and  2,000  pieces  of  mail 
requiring  two  operations.  As  with 
the  sighted,  manual  dexterity  of  the 
blind  varies  greatly  and  the  clever- 
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er  workers  would  walk  away  with 
all  the  work  and  most  of  the  pay 
if  the  Bureau  of  Charities  did  not 
watch  the  output  and  dole  out  the 
work  so  as  to  give  the  slower  work¬ 
ers  enough  to  keep  them  busy. 
Blind  workers  at  such  operations  as 
folding  and  inserting  can  average 
1000  pieces  a  day  and  earn  $3.00  a 
thousand.  The  crippled,  given  such 
operations  as  stamping  and  typing 
can  average  1000  pieces  a  day  and 
earn  $3.00  a  thousand.  Earnings 
are  consequently  equalized. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  new  ac¬ 
tivity  is  that  it  can  be  operated 
alongside  the  craft  work.  When 
craft  inventories  mount  too  high 
operators  at  the  looms  and  sewing 
machines  can  be  set  to  working  on 
mail,  which  of  course  piles  up  no 
inventory. 

The  most  important  cog  in  the 
comparatively  simple  machinery  re¬ 
quired  by  the  letter  shop  is  the 
business  manager,  says  Mrs.  Riker. 
Very  much  depends  upon  his  alert¬ 
ness  and  energy.  He  not  only  makes 
the  original  contact  with  the  client, 
but  it  is  he  who  watches  over  deliv¬ 
eries,  sees  that  the  job  arrives  when 
promised,  runs  all  the  little  errands 
to  the  printer  and  multigrapher 
that  save  time  and  trouble  for  the 
client  and  keep  him  “sold.”  Bureau 
Mailing  Service  takes  justifiable 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  its 
bid  for  business  not  as  charity  but 
strictly  on  a  business  basis.  Since 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
pays  all  overhead  expenses,  the 
service  manages  to  undercut  most 
of  its  competitors  about  two  per 
cent.  “Don’t  try  to  get  business 
by  appealing  to  your  client’s  sense 


of  duty  and  telling  him  a  sob  story 
about  blind  workers,”  says  Mrs. 
Riker.  “Appeal  to  his  business  judg¬ 
ment.” 

Summer  School  at  Peabody 
College 

The  summer  school  of  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  will  be  in 
session  from  June  9  to  July  17. 
Courses  will  be  offered  in  teaching 
methods  for  the  various  grades  and 
for  manual  training  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  music,  and  braille  short¬ 
hand.  There  will  also  be  a  general 
lecture  course  covering  topics  of 
interest  to  those  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind.  Boarding  accommo¬ 
dations  at  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind  will  be  furnished  at  very 
reasonable  rates,  making  all  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  summer  school  not 
more  than  $75  for  the  six  weeks. 

Either  Mr.  I.  S.  Wampler,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind,  or  the  Recorder  of 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  will  be 
glad  to  give  further  information 
about  these  courses. 

Text  Book  for  Teaching  Braille 

“How  to  Teach  Adults  Revised 
Braille,”  by  Diana  Hirschler,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  newly  blinded 
adult.  Its  typewritten  directions 
are  at  first  a  guide  to  a  seeing  friend 
or  home  teacher  to  start  the  begin¬ 
ner  in  learning  braille.  “How  to 
Teach  Adults  Revised  Braille”  may 
be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirschler, 
Room  1154,  125  East  46th  Street, 
New  York. 


Psychological  Problems  of  the  Newly 

Blinded  Adult  t 

By  James  Quinter  Holsopple 
Chief  Clinical  Psychologist,  New  Jersey  State  Hospital 


THE  newly  blinded  adult  is  forced 
by  his  blindness  to  accept  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  entire  pattern 
of  his  mental  life.  Whether  this  re¬ 
organization  proceeds  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  or  slowly  and  painfully  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  psychological 
insight  of  the  blind  person  himself 
and  the  understanding  of  his  associ¬ 
ates  and  of  his  teachers.  When  in¬ 
sight  into  the  basic  psychological 
problems  which  are  involved  is  full 
and  clear,  the  perils  of  readjustment 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Disregard 
of  the  simplest  principles  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  often  leads  to  unsatisfactory  sen¬ 
timental  compromises,  to  disappointed 
hopes,  and  mentally  unhygienic  solu¬ 
tions  of  problems  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  problems  at  all. 

The  first  problem  originates  in  the 
fundamental  change  in  perceptual 
experience.  It  is  often  supposed  that 
the  newly  blinded  adult  is  most  in 
need  of  sympathy  because  he  has  lost 
a  large  portion  of  his  factual  world. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  both  ex¬ 
perimental  psychology  and  the  reports 
of  intelligent  newly  blinded  adults 
induce  us  to  believe  that  the  loss  of 
visual  content  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
less  important  parts  of  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture.  When  the  world  of  light,  shad¬ 
ows,  and  colors  disappears,  there 
comes  into  existence  a  world  in  which 

fRead  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers,  November  5,  1930. 


sounds,  odors,  feelings,  movements, 
pressures,  and  a  host  of  other  facts 
become  increasingly  important.  What¬ 
ever  real  sympathy  is  due  should  be 
the  result  of  an  understanding  of  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  a  violent  re¬ 
adjustment  of  values.  Momentarily  a 
chaos  of  experience  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  orderly  sequences.  Out  of 
this  new  chaos  there  must  develop 
gradually,  precisely,  and  adequately,  a 
new  order. 

The  practical  implications  here  are 
fairly  clear.  Whatever  tends  toward 
a  rapidly  shifting  perceptual  environ¬ 
ment  during  the  early  period  of  blind¬ 
ness  inhibits  the  necessary  mental  re¬ 
organization.  Eating,  sleeping,  exer¬ 
cise,  and  recreation,  in  short  all  of 
the  necessarv  life  activities  should  at 

J 

first  take  place  under  a  rigidly  uni¬ 
form  set  of  conditions.  The  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  new  world  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  newly  blinded,  but  for 
one  pushed  into  exploration,  precipi¬ 
tously  and  unprepared,  the  natural 
consequence  is  fear,  confusion,  and 
failure  to  learn. 

The  second  basic  problem  involves 
the  readjustment  of  the  proportions 
of  time  and  energy  spent  in  thinking 
as  opposed  to  perceiving.  Regardless 
of  general  mental  ability  the  ordinary 
seeing  adult  thinks  little  but  perceives 
and  feels  much.  Naturally,  with  one 
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of  the  primary  modes  of  perception 
gone,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the 
over-elaboration  of  the  thought  proc¬ 
esses.  If  this  development  of  the 
thought  processes  stays  in  line  with 
reality;  if  the  ideas  involved  bear  log¬ 
ical  relations  to  each  other;  and  if 
the  final  pattern  is  approved  by  other 
people;  then  the  thinker  is  a  philoso¬ 
pher.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
thoughts  sheer  away  from  the  world 
of  things,  if  they  are  not  coherent, 
or  if  they  are  not  understood  by  the 
rest  of  us,  then  the  thinker  is  prop¬ 
erly  a  subject  for  mental  hospital  care. 
A  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  blind  to  maintain  an 
environment  as  rich  in  perceptual  ex¬ 
perience  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
the  development  of  a  morbidly  intro¬ 
spective  thinker.  The  course  of  the 
teacher  is  to  steer  carefully  between 
confusion  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  dull  routine  in  adjusting 
the  environment  of  the  newly  blinded. 

Concomitantly  with  perceptual  and 
ideational  alterations  the  background 
experiences,  emotions,  moods  and 
sentiments  also  undergo  marked 
changes.  In  general  these  changes 
are  of  two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand, 
these  affective  experiences  become 
more  or  less  intense,  on  the  other  hand 
they  occur  in  situations  to  which  for¬ 
merly  they  were  not  indigenous.  Mild 
anger  may  become  characteristically  a 
passionate  outburst.  A  “blue”  mood 
may  become  an  acute  and  persistent 
depression.  A  normal  attachment  to 
one’s  family  may  become  such  a  fixa¬ 
tion  as  to  make  the  blind  person  a 
heavy  load  for  his  family  to  carry.  The 
bodily  mechanisms  which  function  in 
the  arousal  of  these  affective  experi¬ 
ences  are  unchanged  by  the  blindness 


itself.  Hence  there  is  always  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  for  better  or  worse  new 
situations  will  call  forth  the  old  emo¬ 
tional  responses.  Herein  lies  both 
danger  and  opportunity  for  the  newly 
blinded  and  for  his  teacher.  Whether 
a  new  situation  is  colored  by  pleasure 
or  displeasure,  whether  it  arouses 
anger  or  humor,  are  largely  within 
the  control  of  the  teachers  and  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  newly  blind  in  much  the 
same  way  in  which  they  are  within 
the  control  of  the  parent  and  nurse 
of  the  young  child.  The  infant  who 
has  never  used  a  fork,  when  placed  at 
the  dinner  table  with  adults  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  new  task,  potentially 
both  difficult  and  embarrassing.  Too 
much  attention  to  the  hand  used,  too 
insistent  instruction,  or  amusement  at 
failures,  may  arouse  immediate  and 
unfortunate  emotional  responses  which 
tend  later  to  persist  in  connection 
with  both  the  meals  and  persons  in¬ 
volved,  with  consequent  indigestion, 
aversions  to  foods,  general  ill  health, 
and  faulty  personal  adjustments.  The 
experience  of  some  newly  blinded 
adults  parallels  too  closely  for  com¬ 
fort  this  exact  situation.  Most  emo¬ 
tional  readjustments  are  more  com¬ 
plex  but  the  basic  principles  involved 
are  the  same. 

While  these  perceptual,  ideational, 
and  emotional  experiences  are  under¬ 
going  marked  changes,  the  situation 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  so  far 
as  we  can  tell  basic  motivations  re¬ 
main  the  same.  The  blinded  person 
wants  about  the  same  satisfactions 
as  he  wanted  before  he  was  blind, 
and  he  wants  them  just  as  intensely. 
The  real  challenge  for  the  newly 
blinded  comes  to  his  ability  in  devis¬ 
ing  new  means  of  satisfying  his  old 
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desires.  Some  of  his  old  techniques 
of  satisfying  these  desires  are  still 
adequate,  but  many  are  not.  While 
inventing  the  new  ones,  a  teacher  may 
be  of  inestimable  value  if  aware  of 
the  hygienic  and  unhygienic  ways  in 
which  this  may  be  done.  The  wants 
around  which  the  more  marked 
changes  in  mental  or  behavior  systems 
occur  are  the  desires  for  security,  for 
superiority,  to  belong  to  a  group,  to 
be  rid  of  irritating  stimuli,  the  sex 
desires  and  the  desire  for  progeny. 
Other  fundamental  desires  can  be 
satisfied  about  as  they  were  prior  to 
blindness.  In  satisfying  the  desire  for 
activity,  for  example,  the  mere  details 
of  exercise  must  be  changed  but  not 
their  nature.  The  desire  for  rest  like¬ 
wise  is  gratified  as  ordinarily  by  re¬ 
laxation  and  sleep. 

The  first  serious  impediment  to  the 
satisfaction  of  normal  desires  is  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  partly  directly 
and  partly  indirectly  due  to  loss  of 
vision.  Everyone  wants  to  know 
where  he  is  in  relation  to  the  world 
of  things  as  they  are  and  in  relation 
to  the  future  as  it  is  imagined.  The 
newly  blinded  person  may  try  to  grat¬ 
ify  this  desire  for  security  by  concen¬ 
trating  his  movements  into  a  circle 
of  small  radius  within  which  he  is 
entirely  at  home.  Such  a  solution,  if 
it  is  more  than  a  temporary  expedient, 
results  in  an  impoverished  and  re¬ 
stricted  experience  and  a  drab  barren 
existence.  The  newly  blinded  person 
may  be  unable  to  imagine  what  the 
future  has  in  store,  find  it  impossible 
to  predict,  and  dismiss  it  from  his 
consciousness,  daydream  his  time 
away  and  drift  into  an  improvident 
and  entirely  dependent  career.  The 
splendid  efforts  of  the  commissions 


for  the  blind  toward  the  provision 
of  employment  and  the  maintenance 
of  economic  independence  for  the 
blind,  insofar  as  they  are  successful 
in  accomplishing  their  purpose,  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  satisfaction  of  the 
normal  desire  for  security. 

Deeply  seated  in  the  human  being 
is  his  desire  to  be  superior  in  some 
respect  to  the  other  members  of  his 
group.  The  child  desires  attention, 
he  desires  to  show  off,  and  he  wants 
an  appreciative  audience.  With  age 
we  become  more  subtle  in  achieving 
satisfaction  of  this  desire.  We  marry 
and  boast  to  our  families  or  show  our 
authority  in  numberless  “legitimate” 
ways.  We  are  ambitious  and  earn  pro¬ 
motion  not  only  for  the  increased  pay 
but  for  the  greater  glory.  The  newly 
blinded  adult  suddenly  finds  himself  to 
a  large  extent  deprived  of  the  possibility 
of  appearing  to  good  advantage  social¬ 
ly.  To  one  who  is  fundamentally  a  ca¬ 
pable  person  with  good  native  endow¬ 
ment,  the  prospect  of  devoting  his  life 
to  an  occupation  of  minor  importance 
may  well  be  almost  insupportable.  The 
responsibility  lies  heavily  upon  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  blind  to  adapt  the  highest 
grades  of  occupations  so  that  they 
may  be  open  to  ambitious  and  com¬ 
petent  newly  blinded  adults. 

The  desire  “to  belong,”  to  be  a 
member  of  a  well-knit  social  group, 
is  common  to  mankind.  Suddenly 
deprived  of  vision,  one’s  social  activ¬ 
ities  become  seriously  limited.  Only 
a  person  of  strong  will,  or  of  callous 
temperament,  could  associate  with  the 
members  of  his  old  lodges,  his  church 
organizations,  or  other  fraternities, 
without  feeling  at  first  that  somehow 
he  is  an  outsider.  A  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  never  completely 
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overcome  this  feeling.  Fortunately 
our  capacity  to  substitute  one  social 
organization  for  another  makes  the 
solution  of  this  problem  relatively 
simple  for  this  group  who  are  not 
easily  assimilated  in  their  old  frater¬ 
nities.  Every  effort  to  provide  social 
groupings  for  the  blind,  where  the 
blindness  does  not  set  one  apart, 
should  be  encouraged.  Summer  camps, 
real  pleasure  clubs  in  metropolitan 
areas,  frequent  visitations  in  rural 
districts,  in  short,  all  the  normal  so¬ 
cializing  agencies  need  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  their  maximum  utility.  Those 
newly  blinded  who  do  easily  mix  with 
the  seeing  groups  need  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  connection  since  for  them 
no  especial  problem  is  involved. 

The  desire  to  be  rid  of  irritating 
stimuli  is  sometimes  difficult  to  satis¬ 
fy.  People  are  sympathetic  with  the 
newly  blinded  person,  and  this  sym¬ 
pathy  is  sometimes  carried  to  such 
extremes  that  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
obtain  ordinary  privacy  and  pleasant 
solitude.  At  those  times  when  we 
want  to  be  let  alone,  even  the  friendly 
sympathetic  voice  may  be  unwelcome. 
Ordinary  tact  is  all  that  is  required 
to  administer  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
desire,  but  one  should  never  lose  sight 
of  its  presence. 

The  various  sex  desires  and  the  de¬ 
sire  for  progeny  present  the  most 
baffling  problems  confronting  us.  One 
would  be  presumptuous  indeed  who 
attempted  in  a  few  words  to  outline 
a  course  of  action  guaranteed  to  lead 
to  their  solution.  But  one  would  be 
guilty  of  crass  stupidity  or  psycholog¬ 
ical  ignorance  if  he  failed  to  recognize 
the  important  role  played  by  these 
desires  and  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  of  failure  to  recognize 


them.  Freudian  and  other  psycho¬ 
analysts  would  insist  that  in  these 
mechanisms  lie  the  root  of  all  mal¬ 
adjustments  for  the  blind  as  well  as 
the  seeing,  and  that  all  the  discussion 
heretofore  has  been  talking  around  the 
point.  However  wrong  they  may  be 
about  that,  the  readjustments  of  sex¬ 
ual  values  and  attitudes  are  primary 
in  importance.  The  best  solution  now 
available  would  be  the  provision  of 
competent  psychological  advice  for 
each  individual  with  regard  to  his  own 
particular  problem. 

The  satisfaction  of  desires  other 
than  sexual  and  the  cultivation  of 
these  other  satisfactions  may  lead  to 
a  happy  substitution.  For  thousands 
of  people  it  appears  that  their  utility 
to  society  has  been  actually  increased 
by  such  substitution.  But  for  many 
others  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  fail¬ 
ing  to  understand  what  they  want, 
and  in  failing  to  know  how  to  achieve 
their  ends,  their  lives  have  been  bound 
in  tragedy  and  in  disappointment. 
Certainly  it  is  true  that  insofar  as  the 
newly  blinded  person  can  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  maintain  a  normal  family  life, 
without  endangering  his  own  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  welfare  of  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  he  should  be  so  en¬ 
couraged. 

A  review  of  the  whole  category  of 
desires  shows  how  radically  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  satisfaction  must  be  altered. 
It  can  be  accepted  as  axiomatic  that 
any  person,  whether  blind  or  seeing, 
who  is  not  able  to  satisfy  his  basic 
desires  is  an  unhappy  person,  useless 
to  society  and  even  more  useless  to 
himself,  liable  to  mental  breakdown 
and  caring  little  if  or  when  it  occurs. 
One  does  not  want  to  live  if  he  can 
get  nothing  that  he  wants,  nor  does 
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anybody  want  to  live  with  someone 
who  is  incapable  of  satisfying  his  de¬ 
sires. 

The  newly  blinded  adult,  regardless 
of  his  age,  and  regardless  of  his  in¬ 
telligence  is  very  like  a  child  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  learning  of  methods  for 
desire-satisfaction.  He  must  be  shown 
that  his  new  life  is  a  challenge  to  his 
ability  to  recognize  and  understand 
what  his  aims  in  life  are.  If  he  is 
intelligent  and  well  balanced,  this 
challenge  will,  in  itself,  stimulate  him 
to  a  wholesome  activity.  The  teacher 
of  the  blind  must  keep  this  in  mind 
and  guard  constantly  against  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  inadequate  techniques  of 
gratification. 

These  inadequate  techniques  are  for 
the  blind  similar  to  those  of  seeing 
people.  Instead  of  working  energet¬ 
ically  toward  the  satisfaction  of  a  rec¬ 
ognized  desire,  one  may  accept  an  un¬ 
desirable  substitute.  As  the  child, 
tired  from  a  long  day’s  play,  fails  to 
recognize  his  desire  for  sleep,  cries  for 
attention  and  gets  it  only  to  burst  into 
tears  a  moment  later  when  he  discov¬ 
ers  attention  not  so  satisfying  after 
all,  so  the  adult  newly  blinded  may 
reach  for  one  satisfaction  after  an¬ 
other,  only  to  find  disappointment  with 
all  attainment.  The  insight  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  teacher  must  be  always 
available  as  a  safeguard  against  this 
hazard.  Another  direction  of  malad¬ 
justment  lies  in  the  way  of  excessive 
daydreaming  and  fantasy.  Castles  in 
Spain  are  just  as  uninhabitable  for  the 
newly  blinded  as  for  anyone  else,  and 
the  teacher  must  take  a  firm  stand  in 
maintaining  the  reality  of  his  pupil’s 
world. 

One  of  the  difficult  tasks  confront¬ 
ing  the  teacher  is  that  of  bolstering  up 


the  pupil’s  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
learn.  The  old  adage,  “You  can’t  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks,”  can  be  as  un¬ 
fortunate  in  its  consequences  as  it  is 
untrue  in  its  content.  Faced  with 
blindness,  with  years  of  education 
gone,  many  newly  blinded  adults  lapse 
into  apathy  without  the  belief  in  their 
own  abilities  which  they  would  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  having  and  which  they  must 
have  in  order  to  readjust.  Recent 
psychological  experiments  have  shown 
beyond  all  doubt  that  many  of  the  old 
educational  dogmas  about  learning  are 
little  more  than  sheer  superstitions. 
Dr.  Dunlap’s  brilliant  hypothesis  which 
I  have  substantiated  in  my  own  labor¬ 
atory  and  more  recently  have  used 
effectively  in  clinical  practice  no  longer 
permits  us  to  believe  that  long  and 
arduous  repetitions  are  necessary  for 
the  learning  process.  We  know  now 
that  repetition  merely  provides  the 
circumstances  in  which  learning  may 
occur,  and  if  the  circumstances  be 
wisely  chosen,  learning  may  proceed 
rapidly.  Other  work  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  adults  do  have  ability  to 
learn  entirely  comparable  to  that  of 
children.  The  fact  that  adults  rarely 
do  learn  is  more  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  little  incentive  or 
are  badly  taught  and  is  not  due  to  any 
real  incapacity.  With  this  assurance, 
a  powerful  weight  of  suggestion  can 
be  brought  to  bear  to  break  down  the 
superstition  that  learning  is  impossible 
for  the  newly  blinded  adult. 

The  teacher  of  the  newly  blinded 
adult  has  a  tremendous  task  but  not 
an  impossible  one.  He  must  bring 
order  into  a  world  of  chaos  where  new 
values  attach  to  all  the  facts  of  expe¬ 
rience.  He  must  guard  against  an 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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EXCEPT  for  editorial  and  news 
references  on  the  occasions  of 
changes  in  the  superintendency, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  account 
of  the  work  and  character  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Outlook  for  many  years. 
At  least  an  examination  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  from  1919  to  the  present  dis¬ 
closes  no  extensive  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  chief  publishing  house 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is  that, 
like  the  air  we  breathe,  its  product 
is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  That 
there  is  considerable  ignorance  about 
the  Printing  House  on  the  part  of 
people  who  naturally  ought  to  know 
how  it  functions  has  lately  been  made 
manifest,  and  the  writer  has  been 
called  upon  to  do  some  delving  into 
both  the  past  and  the  present  of  this 
notable  institution  to  such  good  pur¬ 
pose  that  he  feels  his  own  ignorance 
is  somewhat  less.  That  its  work  is 
being  successfully  conducted,  I  am 
convinced.  That  it  deserves  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  united  support  of  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
both  young  people  and  adults,  I  wish 
to  assert  with  fervor. 

Of  the  history  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  I  do 
not  intend  at  this  time  to  write.  Pos¬ 
sibly  there  is  need  for  Outlook  read¬ 
ers  to  learn  something  of  the  record 


made  in  its  more  than  70  years  and 
the  Editor  may  decide  soon  that  an 
article  on  the  subject  is  timely  and 
arrange  for  its  preparation.  A  very 
general  statement  of  the  character  of 
the  institution  seems  to  me  valuable 
at  this  juncture. 

The  Printing  House  is  national  in 
its  management  and  in  its  service. 
Seven  citizens  of  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  all  the  superintendents  of 
the  publicly  supported  schools  for  the 
blind  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  constitute  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  Kentucky  laws 
recognize  the  control  lodged  in  this 
board  as  national,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  required 
that  purchases  made  through  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  of  books  and  apparatus  to  be 
distributed  to  the  various  schools  shall 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Federal 
law  also  requires  that  the  superinten¬ 
dents  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  shall 
be  members  of  the  governing  board. 
Therefore,  the  Printing  House  as  an 
agent  to  serve  the  blind  belongs  to 
all  of  us. 

Its  first  duty  is  to  supply  the  schools 
for  the  blind  with  text-books  and 
apparatus.  But  the  requirements  of 
those  readers  who  are  beyond  school 
age  have  made  desirable  its  acceptance 
of  work  in  publishing  other  than  text- 
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books.  Libraries  for  the  blind  have 
paid  for  the  publishing  of  certain 
books,  organizations  have  likewise 
employed  the  Printing  House  to  pub¬ 
lish  books  and  periodicals  for  their 
account,  and  individuals  have  contrib¬ 
uted  both  money  and  their  services 
in  the  effort  through  the  Printing 
House  to  increase  the  output  of  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  adult  blind.  Thus  the 
business  of  the  institution  is  carried 
.on  for  both  public  and  private  pur¬ 
chasers.  Increasingly  the  Printing 
House  has  become  publisher  for  other 
than  text-books  with  the  result  that  a 
staff  of  expert  employees  has  been 
kept  more  continuously  at  work  and 
thus  costs  have  been  kept  down.  It 
is  manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  all 
parties  concerned,  the  schools  who 
use  the  funds  provided  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  purveyors  of  litera¬ 
ture  for  adults,  to  give  the  Printing 
House  more  business  that  there  may 
be  for  the  staff  full  time  occupation, 
that  large  quantity  purchases  of  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  made,  thus  further  re¬ 
ducing  cost,  that  this  national  institu¬ 
tion  may  become  more  and  more  use¬ 
ful  and  an  object  of  pride  to  Its 
clientele. 

There  should  be  a  common  effort 
to  enhance  the  usefulness  and  increase 
the  successful  operation  of  this  es¬ 
tablishment  in  which  we  all  have  a 
stake,  which  is  operated  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  and  without  profit.  We  are 
now  at  a  time  when  all  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  satisfying  the  mental  hun¬ 
ger  of  the  sightless  readers  of  the 
United  States  should  co-operate  to 
find  a  way  and  the  best  way  to  increase 
the  number  of  books  in  braille. 


A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention 

The  fourteenth  biennial  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
City,  April  12  to  17.  The  World 
Conference  will  be  in  session  at  the 
hotel  at  that  time  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  those  who  attend  the 
Association  meetings  to  benefit  by  the 
World  Conference  sessions.  It  has 
been  decided  to  co-ordinate  the 
A.A.W.B.  meetings  in  such  a  wav 
that  there  will  be  no  sessions  when 
important  meetings  of  the  World 
Conference  are  being  held. 

The  opening  session  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  will  be  held  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  April  12  at  8  P.M.,  when  a 
speaker  of  national  repute  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  delegates.  The  registration 
will  precede  this  meeting  and  the  fees 
will  be  the  same  as  at  Lake  Wawasee, 
$3.00  membership  fee  for  the  bien¬ 
nium  and  $1.00  for  registration.  Presi¬ 
dent  Calvin  Glover  will  present  his 
foreword  Monday  morning,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  will  be  reports 
from  the  committees  on  legislation, 
definition  and  type  at  that  time.  Other 
meetings  of  the  convention  will  be  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  afternoons,  probably  from 
2:15  to  5:15  o’clock,  and  Wednesday 
evening  at  which  time  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held.  It  is  possible  that  there 
will  be  another  business  session  on 
Friday  afternoon. 

The  sessions  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  afternoons  will  be 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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A  Blind  Evangelist 

Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman,  a  blind 
Evangelist,  whose  home  is  in 
Moline,  Illinois,  travels  alone  from 
20,000  to  35,000  miles  annually  to 
conduct  services  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  an  engineer  in 
the  John  Deere  Plow  Works  in 
Moline,  Illinois,  where  he  lost  his 
sight  in  1895.  He  had  a  wife  and 
two  children  and  faced  the  problem 
of  their  support  as  well  as  his  own. 

His  first  step  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  new  way  of  living  was  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind.  There  he  learned  the  broom¬ 
making  trade  and  after  a  year 
started  at  this  business  in  a  small 
way.  After  five  or  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  he  worked  up  a  business 
from  house  to  house  canvassing  to 
a  point  where  he  operated  twenty 
machines  and  employed  fifteen  to 
eighteen  seeing  men  manufacturing 
from  300  to  350  dozen  brooms 
weekly. 

During  this  period  he  had  been 
active  in  church  work  in  his  de¬ 
nomination —  the  Swedish  Baptist. 
He  sang  in  church  services  and  the 
congregation  presented  him  with  a 
harp.  His  town  elected  him  tax 
collector  and  he  served  a  term  of 
public  office  in  this  capacity.  The 
desire  for  religious  work  grew  upon 
him  and  in  1904  he  was  ordained  a 
minister.  In  1905  he  started  out 
with  his  little  daughter,  Esther.  The 
appeal  of  his  work  spread  and  he 
soon  began  extensive  travel  over 
the  country.  His  daughter  contin¬ 
ued  with  him  until  her  marriage 
and  since  that  time  he  has  gone 


from  city  to  city  alone.  He  has 
preached  9,000  sermons  in  the  thirty 
years  of  traveling  and  preaching. 
He  has  memorized  250  songs  and 
he  works  out  his  own  schedule  of 
meetings,  handling  all  his  corres¬ 
pondence  on  a  typewriter. 

His  work  is  supported  by  free 
will  contributions,  offered  at  the 
last  service  which  he  conducts. 

He  has  had  a  keen  interest  in  the 
support  of  theological  seminaries, 
old  people’s  homes,  and  children’s 
homes.  In  1906  he  wrote  an  auto¬ 
biography  of  which  30,000  copies 
have  been  sold.  He  gave  much  ef¬ 
fort  to  legislation  in  Illinois  for  the 
blind  relief  law.  During  the  fall  of 
1930  Mr.  Freeman  returned  to  the 
little  hamlet  in  Sweden  which  was 
his  childhood  home.  He  was  born 
in  Sweden,  coming  to  this  country 
when  a  young  man  of  twenty-one. 
Friends  have  raised  4,000  kronor, 
which  will  be  used  to  erect  a  Swedish 
Baptist  Chapel,  the  first  in  the  history 

New  Financial  Secretary 

In  October  of  the  past  year,  Miss 
Helen  G.  Lindsey  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Foundation  as  Financial  Secretary. 

After  receiving  her  B.A.  degree 
from  Northwestern  University,  Miss 
Lindsey  entered  personnel  work  for  a 
commercial  firm  in  Chicago.  She  later 
was  with  the  Y.W.C.A.  of  that  city 
for  three  years  and  left  Chicago  to 
become  Y.W.C.A.  secretary  in  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile.  During  her  three  years 
there  Miss  Lindsey  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  South  America,  visiting 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  as  well  as  the  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  countries. 
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Work  for  the  Blind  at  Social 
Work  Conference 

A  luncheon  meeting  on  work  for 
the  blind  will  be  held  on  June  18  in 
connection  with  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work  which  meets 
in  Minneapolis,  June  14  to  20. 

The  program  will  center  around 
the  topic,  “The  Relation  of  the 
Agency  for  the  Blind  to  Other  Social 
Agencies.”  Miss  Edith  Marsh,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  will  discuss  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
agency  for  the  blind,  and  the  point 
of  view  of  other  agencies  for  social 
work  will  be  presented  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Norton,  formerly  of  the 
Detroit  Community  Council  and  now 
Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Fund.  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer 
of  Minneapolis  will  act  as  presiding 
officer. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to 
afford  workers  for  the  blind  and 
other  social  workers  an  opportunity 
to  become  better  acquainted  and  to 
discover  together  new  possibilities  for 
co-operation  in  their  work.  It  is  hoped 
that  each  worker  for  the  blind  who 
attends  will  bring  at  least  one  worker 
from  another  social  agency. 

Association  of  State  Executives 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  exec¬ 
utives  of  state  commissions  and  asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  blind  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  November  19,  1930,  in 
the  offices  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes,  President,  presiding.  At  this 
meeting  the  action  of  the  executive 
committee  in  accepting  the  resignation 


of  Mr.  Ryan  as  secretary  and  Mr. 
Bramhall  as  vice-president  was  con¬ 
firmed,  as  was  the  action  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  in  electing  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  vice-president  and  Mr.  Bramhall 
secretary.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Sprague, 
Manager  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  met  with  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  reported  on  tentative 
plans  for  the  World  Conference  and 
Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover,  President  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  reported  on  tentative  plans 
for  the  program  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
The  executives  from  the  several  states 
present  reported  on  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  their  work  during 
the  past  year.  The  committee  on  the 
revision  of  the  history  sheet  made  a 
report  of  progress  and  it  was  voted 
to  continue  this  committee  for  another 
year. 

Robert  I.  Bramhall 

Rugs  Misrepresented  as 
Blind-Made 

From  many  parts  of  the  country 
complaints  have  reached  the  Founda¬ 
tion  that  canvassers  are  selling  rugs 
which  they  represent  to  be  made  b}f 
the  blind  but  which  are  manufactured 
not  by  the  blind  but  by  commercial 
rug  concerns  employing  seeing  work¬ 
ers. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  is  co-operating  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  unfair  competition.  All  instances 
of  such  misrepresentation  should  be 
reported  with  full  detail  (including 
the  name  and  address  of  the  custom¬ 
er,  the  name  of  the  salesman  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  company  he 
represents)  to  Mr.  Garrit  Lydecker, 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  405 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BL1IND 

125  East  46th  Street 
New  York  City 


Please  send  in  promptly  notice  of  change  of  ad¬ 
dress,  giving  both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  temporary  or  permanent. 

Subscription  price  -  $2.00  per  Annum 
MARCH,  1931 


Editorial 

Work  for  the  blind,  though  more 
specialized  than  many  forms  of  social 
work,  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  that 
great  and  varied  field. 

Placement  agents  are  finding  that, 
for  many  of  their  clients,  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  is  not  lack  of  sight, 
but  some  defect  in  general  health 
which  can  be  overcome  by  proper 
medical  care,  and  are  co-operating 
with  clinics  in  restoring  the  prospec¬ 
tive  worker  to  normal  health.  Home 
teachers  discover  that  many  of  their 
pupils  are  hampered  in  their  learning 
by  home  conflicts  and  the  first  step 
may  be  to  bring  about  the  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  relations  within  the 
family  before  the  pupil  can  turn  to 
his  braille  or  reed  work  with  a  free 
mind.  Relief  agents  often  find  that 
their  decisions  on  the  granting  of  re¬ 
lief  depend  upon  considerations  of 
standard  of  living,  housing  conditions, 
legal  responsibility  of  relatives  and  a 
host  of  other  social  factors. 

In  short,  workers  for  the  blind  are 
realizing  more  and  more  clearly  that 
their  task  is  not  merely  to  find  em¬ 
ployment,  to  teach  or  to  secure  finan¬ 
cial  assistance,  but  to  aid  in  every  way 
possible  the  complete  integration  of 
the  sightless  person  in  his  environment. 


With  this  larger  aim  in  view,  many 
workers  in  our  field  will  turn  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work  for  inspira¬ 
tion,  for  new  knowledge,  for  stimu¬ 
lating  contacts  and  for  practical  ad¬ 
vice  from  experts.  The  program  for 
the  1931  Conference,  which  meets  in 
Minneapolis,  June  14-20,  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  workers  for  the 
blind,  for  in  several  of  its  sessions 
the  problems  of  the  sightless  have 
been  given  a  definite  place  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Among  these  is  a  special 
luncheon  meeting  on  work  for  the 
blind,  concerning  which  further  de¬ 
tails  will  be  found  on  page  41. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
sessions  devoted  to  topics  of  collateral 
interest  in  which  the  alert  will  find 
much  that  they  can  apply  to  their 
own  daily  tasks.  Home  teachers 
whose  duties  include  some  case  work 
will  find  these  meetings  most  helpful ; 
while  home  teachers  in  organizations 
for  the  blind  which  do  not  undertake 
family  case  work  but,  instead,  co¬ 
operate  with  family  welfare  agencies, 
will  want  to  become  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  point  of  view  of  such 
agencies.  Executives  and  financial 
secretaries  will  find  much  of  immediate 
practical  value  in  the  section  on  social 
work  publicity.  Those  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  as  a  profession  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  meetings  on  professional 
standards.  Moreover,  many  workers 
will  find  that  even  in  discussions  not 
directly  connected  with  their  work 
they  will  gain  a  useful  “background” 
knowledge,  a  greater  vision  and  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  problems  underlying  their  day- 
to-day  tasks.  (Continued  on  page  45) 
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Ambrose  M.  Shotwell* 

In  the  death  of  Ambrose  Milton 
Shotwell,  on  November  27,  1930, 

those  without  sight  lost  a  distinguished 
member  of  their  ranks  as  well  as  a 
devoted  friend  to  their  cause. 

Mr.  Shotwell  was  born  in  Genesee 
County,  New  York,  in  1853.  His 
sight,  seriously  deficient  from  his 
birth,  left  him  entirely  while  he  was 
still  a  child.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  entered  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  first  students.  Here 
he  proved  himself  an  able  scholar  and 
won  various  honors.  After  leaving 
school  Mr.  Shotwell  moved  to  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  although  his  work  later  took 
him  to  other  states  for  brief  periods, 
his  chief  activities  throughout  his  life 
were  identified  with  the  state  of  Mich¬ 
igan. 

One  of  his  first  activities  was  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  the  separation 
of  the  department  for  the  blind  from 
the  dual  school  (for  blind  and  deaf) 
at  Flint,  Michigan.  As  a  result  of 
his  efforts  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind  was  established  at  Lansing 
and  he  afterward  became  connected 
with  it  in  the  capacity  of  braille  stereo¬ 
typer. 

A  few  years  later,  perceiving  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  adult  blind, 
he  undertook  a  campaign  which  even¬ 
tually  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  State  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Saginaw.  Mr.  Shotwell 
was  appointed  librarian  and  assistant 
superintendent  of  this  institution  and 
held  the  former  position  until  1927 
when  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
retire. 

His  last  years  were  given  to  studies 


in  genealogy,  a  field  which  had  always 
attracted  him  and  in  which  he  had 
done  some  notable  work. 

Mr.  Shotwell’s  professional  activi¬ 
ties  were  not  limited  to  the  blind  of 
his  adopted  state.  He  saw  the  need 
for  solving  some  problems  of  the 
blind  on  a  nation-wide  scale  and  was 
active  in  the  organization,  in  1896,  of 
the  American  Blind  People’s  Lligher 
Education  and  General  Improvement 
Association,  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  During  the 
years  of  discussion  of  the  various  sys¬ 
tems  of  embossed  type,  he  figured  as 
one  of  the  painstaking  and  hard¬ 
working  members  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Shotwell  made  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  contribution  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of 
this  country  and  his  passing  is  greatly 
mourned  by  his  fellow- workers  in  the 
field. 

Mrs.  Mildred  E.  DeVoe 

Mrs.  Mildred  E.  DeVoe  died,  after 
a  brief  illness,  on  November  13.  Mrs. 
DeVoe  was  well  known  to  readers  of 
the  Ziegler  Magazine,  which  she  had 
served  with  devoted  loyalty  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Cynthia  Westover  Alden 

Cynthia  Westover  Alden  (Mrs. 
John  Alden),  founder  and  president- 
general  of  the  International  Sunshine 
Society,  died  January  8,  1931. 

Mrs.  Alden  was  born  in  Iowa  in 
1862.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  and  held  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  literature  from  Alfred 
University  (Alfred,  N.  Y.). 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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The  Seeing-Eye  Classes 

The  work  of  training  German 
Shepherd  Dogs  to  act  as  guides  for 
blind  people  is  being  expanded  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis, 
President  of  the  Seeing-Eye  Organ¬ 
ization,  with  headquarters  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  spent  some  time  in 
England  introducing  guide-dogs  as 
leaders.  During  the  past  summer 
and  fall  Mr.  Elliott  Humphrey,  In¬ 
structor  of  instructors  at  Interna¬ 
tional  School  of  Dog  Training  in 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  has  been  di¬ 
recting  Seeing-Eye  Classes  at  Mor¬ 
ristown,  New  Jersey.  News  has 
been  received  of  the  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  in  permitting  guide- 
dogs  to  accompany  their  sightless 
charges.  The  United  Railroads  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  issued  a 
perpetual  pass  for  Ellin,  the  dog  of 
Dr.  C.  E.  Seymour,  a  clergyman  of 
Randalstown,  Maryland.  The  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroads  have  made 
arrangements  for  these  dogs  to  be 
used  in  “trains,  coaches,  subcars 
and  Pullmans,  or  the  upper  deck  in 
ferry  steamers  and  electric  trains.” 
The  Nashville  Railway  and  Light 
Company  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad  Company  of  Burlington,, 
Vermont,  have  also  granted  con¬ 
cessions. 

Three  classes  have  been  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  fall  in  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  and  a  class  is 
scheduled  for  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


A  list  of  graduates  of  The  Seein 
Eye  follows : 

Dr.  Howard  Buchanan,  Insurance  Agent, 
Illinois 

Dr.  R.  V.  Harris,  President,  Georgia 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Georgia 

Mr.  Sidney  Sweeney,  Tennessee 
Mr.  E.  A.  Rogers,  News-stand  Owner, 
Tennessee 

Rev.  R.  A.  Blair,  Pastor  of  Reform 
Presbyterian  Church,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Elford  Eddy,  California 
Mr.  Earl  Pendleton,  Insurance  Agent, 
Tennessee 

Mr.  Jerome  Pendergast,  Student,  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Stanley  Wortenburg,  Home  Teach¬ 
er,  New  York 

Mr.  Clyde  Hutley,  Proprietor  News  and 
Cigar  Stand,  New  York 
Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive 
Secretary,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Anne  Connelly,  Proprietor  “Quaint 
Shop,”  Vermont 

Rev.  C.  E.  Seymour,  Minister,  Maryland 
Mr.  William  Hauff,  Ohio 
Mr.  Herman  Immeln,  Director,  Social 
Service,  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind,  New  York 
Miss  Marie  Ward,  Dictaphone  Operator, 
California 

Miss  Ethel  Roikjer,  Violin  Teacher, 
California 

Mr.  R.  D.  White,  War  Veteran,  Vet¬ 
erans  Home,  California 
Miss  Matilda  Allison,  Clinical  Stenog¬ 
rapher,  State  Hospital,  California 
Miss  Daisy  O’Brian,  Music  Teacher, 
California 

Mr.  Frank  Stewart,  Reed  Worker,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Mr.  George  Vahey,  Senior,  Stanford 
University,  California 
Mr.  Ernest  Blumenthal,  Broom  Maker, 
California 

Mr.  Ollie  Gish,  California 
Mr.  Herbert  Cline,  California 
Mr.  A.  Cunha,  California 
Mr.  Johnie  Jacobs,  California 
Mr.  William  Perkins,  California 
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Mr.  Charles  Brown,  Senior,  Stanford 
University,  California 

Mr.  Hoffman,  Newsstand  and  Cigar- 
stand,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  David  Fillman,  Dictaphone  Oper¬ 
ator,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Eddie  Marinangeli,  Employee,  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Alberta  Edwards,  Employee,  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Francis  Graves,  Supervisor,  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Hill,  Salesman,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Mr.  John  M.  Scott,  Chair  Caner,  Mary¬ 
land 

Mrs.  George  Patchen,  Printer,  New 
York 

Mr.  Frank  Viti,  World  War  Veteran, 
Maryland 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Sewell,  World  War 
Veteran,  Maryland 

Cynthia  Westover  Alden 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

A  woman  of  varied  attainments,  she 
held  positions  at  various  times  as 
teacher,  secretary  to  a  New  York  City 
official,  interpreter  in  the  New  York 
Customs  office  and  editor.  For  fifteen 
years  she  remained  in  the  journalistic 
field,  five  years  with  New  York  news¬ 
papers  as  editor  of  the  women’s  page, 
and  ten  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  thirty  years  ago  the  doors 
of  the  business  and  professional  world 
were  by  no  means  freely  opened  to 
women,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  this 
active  and  able  woman  is  more  truly 
appreciated. 

Mrs.  Alden  is  best  known  to  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  as  the  founder  of 
the  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies 
maintained  by  the  International  Sun¬ 
shine  Society.  It  was  also  largely 
through  her  efforts  that  laws  have 
been  enacted  by  many  states  providing 
for  state  aid  for  blind  children  under 
school  age. 


Sightless  Men  in  French  Assembly 

The  blind  lawyer  Thebault  from 
the  city  of  Rennes  was  a  short  time 
ago  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Chambre  de  Deputees.  In  this  na¬ 
tional  assembly  there  is  another 
blind  member,  Georges  Scapini,  also 
a  lawyer,  who  was  elected  to  his 
seat  about  two  years  ago.  Both 
these  men  lost  their  sight  in  the 
War,  and  began  and  completed 
their  study  of  law  as  blind  men. 

Psychological  Problems  of  the 
Newly  Blinded  Adult 
(Continued  from  page  37) 

abnormal  introspective  tendency.  Pa¬ 
tience  and  tolerance  are  required  in 
dealing  with  the  emotional  life  of  his 
pupils.  New  ways  must  be  found  for 
satisfying  old  desires  and  misdirected 
efforts  avoided.  Above  all,  confi¬ 
dence  must  never  be  lost  in  the  ability 
of  the  pupil  to  learn.  The  teacher’s 
burden  of  counsel,  guidance,  and  ad¬ 
vice,  for  those  who  look  for  help  in 
organizing  a  world  that  seems  hope¬ 
lessly  disorganized  would  be  heavy 
indeed  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
here,  as  in  few  occupations,  the  work 
itself  is  really  its  own  adequate  re¬ 
ward. 

Editorial 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  workers 
in  our  field  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  Pro¬ 
grams  and  full  information  about  the 
Conference  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Howard  Knight,  2 77  East  Long 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

C.  B.  H. 


In  the  Morning  Mail 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  asking  for  information  and 
counsel  about  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide, 
interest  the  Outlook  will  print  a  few  of  these  letters  and  their  answers  in  each  issue. 


Question — Will  you  please  kindly  inform 
me  as  to  where  I  may  obtain  kindergarten 
supplies  at  the  cheapest  possible  cost,  as  I 
am  teaching  in  a  family  who  would  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  spend  too  much  for  that  sort 
of  thing?  I  am  sure  that  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  handles  some  things,  but  will  you 
please  tell  me  if  they  are  handled  else¬ 
where,  perhaps  nearer  to  the  above  ad¬ 
dress.  Have  you  any  books  or  magazines, 
current  among  home  teachers  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  little  folk?  I  would  prefer  to 
have  it  in  braille  if  possible.  My  idea  was 
to  teach  the  child  reading  braille  by  the 
simple  method  of  the  pegs  in  the  board, 
since  this  method,  it  seems  to  me,  serves 
the  dual  purpose  of  teaching  her  to  use 
her  hands,  as  well  as  to  learn  the  reading 
of  braille.  If  you  can  give  me  any  other 
useful  suggestions  from  your  wide  ex¬ 
perience  with  those  who  have  taught  all 
ages  of  children,  I  shall  welcome  them 
with  many  thanks.  If  you  have  any  cata¬ 
logues  on  hand  of  various  places  where 
I  may  obtain  supplies,  I  shall  welcome 
them  as  well  as  the  suggestions,  since 
we  desire  to  begin  work  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  this  little  girl,  whom  I  am  em¬ 
ployed  to  teach. 

Answer — Under  separate  cover  we  are 
sending  you  what  publications  we  have  on 
the  subject  of  teaching  braille  reading  to 
children.  I  am  very  glad  to  send  you 
these  publications  with  our  compliments. 
I  am  also  sending  you  two  copies  of  the 
braille  edition  of  the  Teachers  Forum, 
which  is  a  little  professional  magazine 
for  teachers  of  blind  children.  The  reg¬ 
ular  subscription  rate  to  the  Teachers 
Forum  is  one  dollar  a  year  for  either  the 
braille  or  ink-print  edition. 


At  the  Department  of  Special  Studies, 
an  experimental  primary  school  which  is 
conducted  by  the  Foundation  and  Per¬ 
kins  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
we  are  having  most  unusual  success  in 
teaching  small  children  to  read  braille  by 
whole  words  and  phrases  instead  of  by 
letters.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons, 
both  physiological  and  psychological,  why 
teaching  children  to  read  by  letters  is  not 
desirable,  but  it  would  take  too  much 
space  for  me  to  go  into  those  reasons 
here.  You  will  find  them  given  in  “The 
Blind  Child  and  His  Reading.” 

By  writing  to  Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan, 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  you  may 
obtain  a  list  of  their  appliances.  Also,  it 
might  be  wise  for  you  to  write  to  Mr. 
A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky. 

Question — I  have  a  friend  who  was  a 
private  secretary  in  New  York  but  re¬ 
cently  had  to  give  up  her  position  because 
of  becoming  blind.  She  is  an  educated 
and  capable  woman  and  would,  I  think, 
do  well  teaching  braille  to  blind  in  their 
homes.  Please  advise  me  how  she  should 
go  about  getting  a  position. 

Answer — Before  seeking  a  position  as 
Home  Teacher  of  the  blind  your  friend 
will  do  well  to  procure  some  special  train¬ 
ing  which  will  fit  her  to  solve  the  many 
problems  and  perform  the  varied  duties 
such  work  involves.  Such  a  course  of 
training  is  given  by  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  school. 
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Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 

prior  to  date  of  publication. 


Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind — The 

new  plant  for  the  school  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas 
holidays  school  was  opened  in  the  new 
quarters.  These  consist  of  three  one- 
story  brick  buildings — a  boys’  workshop, 
a  hospital  building  and  a  laundry;  and  a 
large  school  building  containing  class 
rooms,  administrative  offices  and  a  music 
hall  and  auditorium.  The  Louisiana  State 
School  for  Blind  Negro  Children  is  also 
enjoying  the  use  of  a  new  boys’  work¬ 
shop  which  has  been  recently  completed. 

Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind — The  Industrial  Home  reports 
that,  in  spite  of  the  current  general  busi¬ 
ness  depression,  their  sales  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1930,  amounted  to 
$175,000  as  against  $154,000  for  1929. 
This  increase  in  sales  gave  steady  em¬ 
ployment  to  90  blind  men,  and  some  of 
the  departments  had  to  work  overtime 

during  certain  periods  of  the  year . 

Thirty-five  elderly  men  have  been  given 
steady  employment  in  the  mop  depart¬ 
ment  where  the  sorting  of  a  particular 
type  of  yarn  received  from  the  silk  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  developed . A 

wood-working  department  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  Industrial  Home  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  This  depart¬ 
ment,  although  still  in  its  infancy,  gives 
promise  of  growing  to  be  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  Light  Buoy  indus¬ 
tries.  It  is  now  being  transferred  to 
larger  quarters  and  the  men  are  engaged 
in  making  the  benches  on  which  they 

later  will  work . During  1930,  the 

Home  was  in  touch,  through  its  Social 
Service  Department,  with  528  active 
cases  (all  blind  men),  twenty  of  whom 
were  placed  in  outside  occupations. 


Maryland  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness — Through  the  influence  of 
the  Society,  the  City  Health  Department 
and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Baltimore 
have  inaugurated  the  practice  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  pre-school  children  and 
those  in  the  first  grade.  The  Lions  Club 
of  Baltimore  is  co-operating  with  the 
Society  in  furnishing  glasses  for  all 
school  children  and  also  for  any  adults 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  them.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  unemployment  situation, 
the  demand  has  been  very  great.  The 
Lions  Club  is  also  financing  the  training 
of  teachers  for  sight-saving  classes  in 
Baltimore,  having  sent  two  teachers  to 
Columbia  University  last  summer.  The 
city  now  has  six  classes,  two  of  which  are 

for  colored  children . During  1930, 

the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Society 
lectured  to  more  than  4,000  persons  on 
the  care  of  their  own  and  their  children’s 
eyes. 

Perkins  Institution.  The  staff  of  the 
lower  school  at  Perkins  having  available 
a  large  room  remote  from  all  pupils, 
has  lately  fitted  it  out  as  a  ladies’  lounge, 
and  has  held  a  housewarming  tea  there 
for  the  faculties  of  both  schools;  since 
when  they  have  wondered  why  they 
hadn’t  thought  of  such  a  retreat  before. 
There  groups  have  been  assembling  eve¬ 
nings  and  Sundays,  obviously  to  their 
very  great  refreshment  ....  There  are 
on  the  premises  now  some  300  hens  in 
three  groups  of  houses:  one  to  supply 
fresh  eggs  to  our  institution  community 
of  400  people,  one  to  make  practical 
a  prevocational  course  in  poultry-keeping 
for  a  few  upper-school  boys,  and  one 
for  live  nature  study  and  the  teaching 
of  care  and  responsibility  to  progressive 
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couples  of  thirty  boys  in  the  wild  Indian 
stage.  These  boys  having  already  had 
quieting  experience  with  pigs,  sheep  and 
lambs,  have  begun  1931  with  a  heifer 
calf,  which  may  not  be  so  restful  .... 
In  December,  Professor  Read  of  the 
Boston  Teachers  College  brought  for  a 
whole  morning’s  educational  visit  his 
normal  class  of  tweny-nine  students  pre¬ 
paring  for  Junior  High  School  teaching. 
Professor  Read  himself  has  been  attend¬ 
ing  Dr.  Allen’s  Harvard  lectures  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.  Why  he  does 
this  he  explains  in  this  magazine  for 
December,  1930,  on  page  19.  Miss 
Beatrice  Pope,  superintendent,  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  Quebec  City,  spent 
a  part  of  December  with  us  for  the 
further  study  of  manual  training  and  the 
industries.  Dr.  Lowenfeld,  visiting 
Rockefeller  student  in  Social  Sciences, 
from  Vienna,  and  Mrs.  Lowenfeld,  came 
early  in  January  ....  Dr.  Allen  brought 
back  from  abroad  last  year  the  notion  that 
if  English  headmasters  of  schools  for  blind 
youth  could  create  and  maintain  an  indus¬ 
trial  atmosphere  in  an  institution  where 
the  prevailing  spirit  is  academic,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  so  at  Watertown.  Find¬ 
ing  that  his  teachers  were  eager  enough 
to  try  the  experiment  to  make  it  go,  six 
older  boys  who  were  anxious  to  quit 
school  and  go  to  work,  having  parental 
approval,  were  chosen,  given  shop  room 
by  themselves  and  started  on  chair  seat¬ 
ing  with  pith  and  with  rush,  six  hours 
a  day,  in  three  periods,  ending  at  five 
in  the  afternoon,  after  which  they  could 
play  football  or  what  not  with  the  other 
boys.  These  six  boys  have  been  excused 
from  all  academic  assignments  but  from 
nothing  else.  Two  of  them,  having 
finished  by  Christmas  the  chair-seating, 
have  since  been  promoted  to  mattress¬ 
making,  which  handicraft  will  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  term.  So  far  the  experiment 
has  been  successful.  But  then,  all  the 
conditions  were  favorable  and  kept  so. 
There  is  already  a  waiting  list  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  next  year.  The  number  of 
pupils  who  will  not  remain  for  high 
school  is  growing  at  Perkins. 


Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind— Mrs. 
M.  M.  Lee,  primary  teacher  at  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  School  and  Miss  Sally  Gregory, 
of  the  domestic  science  department  of 
that  school,  have  received  appointments 
as  teachers  for  the  coming  summer  term 
at  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  Their  work  there  will  deal 
with  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  blind  children  and  ways 
of  overcoming  problems  which  teachers 
are  likely  to  meet  in  the  instruction  of 
blind  children. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — The 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Lions  Club,  de¬ 
voted  the  week  of  January  4th  to  the 
promotion  of  work  for  the  blind  in  that 
city.  During  this  week  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind  broadcast  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  included  a  talk  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  on  the  work  of  the  Arkansas 
School  and  songs  and  recitations  by  the 
pupils.  A  new  feature  this  year  is  a 
monthly  banquet  given  by  the  school 
for  the  members  of  the  Girls’  Reserve 
and  Boys’  Mutual  Improvement  Club. 
The  girls  have  charge  of  the  program 
one  month  and  the  boys  the  next. 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
Blind — Miss  Dorothea  E.  Jennings,  who 
has  for  some  time  past  been  employed 
by  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
as  dictatypist,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  newly  organized  Braille  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  States  Commission  for 
the  celebration  of  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  purpose  of  this  service  is 
to  carry  all  the  features  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  as  directly  to  the  blind  through 
braille  and  other  devices  as  thejr  come 
to  the  sighted  through  visual  mediums. 
It  is  expected  that  the  service  will  reach 
the  blind  of  every  state  and  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind — 

The  Commission  has  recently  moved  its 
offices  and  workshop  and  is  now  located 
at  3003  Parkwood  Avenue,  Richmond. 
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Canadian  National  Institute.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1929,  the  sightless  standkeepers 
of  Toronto,  together  with  a  few  blind 
men  who  had  established  themselves  in 
independent  tobacco  stores,  formed  “The 
Merchants’  Association.”  The  purpose 
of  this  association  was  primarily  to 
assist  its  members  through  the  discussion 
of  mutual  problems  and  possible  solu¬ 
tions  and  to  permit  them  to  benefit  by 
centralized  buying.  The  National  Insti¬ 
tute  agreed  to  arrange  for  a  central  stock 
room  and  to  look  after  the  handling  of 
this  merchandise,  and  the  operators  pur¬ 
chase  goods  at  regular  wholesale  prices. 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter  the  actual 
cost  of  handling  supplies  goes  to  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  from  the 
spread  between  the  jobbers’  and  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  with  the  balance  to  the  oper¬ 
ators  as  dividends,  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  their  purchases.  From  April 
15,  1930,  when  this  centralized  buying 
was  inaugurated,  to  December  31,  these 
dividends  amounted  to  $1,877.86  for  the 
twenty-four  operators,  making  a  7  per  cent 
dividend  to  the  operator  in  addition  to 
the  regular  profit  on  retail  sales. 

The  National  Library  and  Publishing 
Department  and  the  Salesroom  Depart¬ 
ment  are  sending  a  consignment  of  spe¬ 
cial  appliances  for  use  of  the  blind,  to  be 
placed  on  exhibit  in  London,  where  the 
National  Institute  is  arranging  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  apparatus  and  appliances  specially 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  All 
countries  of  the  world  will  be  represented 
in  this  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1931. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — 

Mrs.  Anne  Rowe  Stevens,  Superintendent 
of  the  Commission,  recently  addressed  the 
Wilmington  Lions  Club,  the  Masonic 
Club  and  the  High  School  on  the  work 
of  the  Delaware  Commission.  She  met 
with  sympathetically  interested  audiences 
in  each  instance. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind — On  the  evening 
of  October  23,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Frescoln  of  Philadelphia  gave  a  talk  at 


the  Overbrook  School  on  their  trip  around 
the  world.  Interesting  curios  were  dis¬ 
played. 

Dr.  Allen  paid  a  short  visit  to  Over¬ 
brook  on  Nevember  25.  He  gave  a  de¬ 
lightful  and  inspiring  talk  at  the  chapel 
service. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  of  the  Blinden 
Institut,  Vienna,  Austria,  with  Mrs.  Low¬ 
enfeld,  paid  a  visit  to  Overbrook  the  week 
of  December  7. 

Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind — On 

January  8  the  annual  New  Year’s  party 
of  the  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  held.  Supper  was  served  at  6:30  and 
later  in  the  evening  a  concert  programme 
was  provided  by  the  workshop  orchestra 
and  the  Association  choir.  About  two 
hundred  blind  people  and  their  friends 
were  present.  The  ladies  of  the  Junior 
League  and  the  Montreal  Lions  Club 
rendered  inestimable  service  by  supplying 
automobiles  to  convey  the  older  blind 
people  to  the  Institution. 

Worcester  Memorial  Homes  for  the 
Blind — On  November  24,  1930,  a  celebra¬ 
tion  was  held  to  commemorate  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Women’s  Branch  of  the  Memorial  Home 
for  the  Blind  (Partridge  House)  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  At  a  social  gathering  held 
at  the  Elm  Street  Home,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Knowles  Gage,  Vice-President,  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dr.  John  C.  Berry,  President 
of  the  Home,  a  framed,  engraved  copy  of 
a  resolution  expressing  appreciation  of 
his  many  years  of  service. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

— At  the  49th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  the  secretary  reported  that  dur¬ 
ing  1930  the  seven  Home  Teachers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Society  paid  7,730  visits 
to  1,724  blind  persons  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  strong  plea  was  made 
for  funds  to  enable  the  Society  to  em¬ 
ploy  at  least  twenty  more  home  teachers 
in  order  that  the  adult  blind  of  the  state 
living  in  their  own  homes  may  all  re¬ 
ceive  the  services  of  the  Society. 
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Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester 

— Last  fall,  Miss  Anna  Carpenter  of 
Rochester,  who  has  travelled  much  in 
Russia,  made  several  visits  to  the  Blind 
Kraft  Shop  to  tell  the  workers  of  her 
experiences  in  Soviet  Russia.  During 
the  course  of  these  talks  those  who  were 
particularly  interested  in  Russia  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  hear  of  the 
Russia  of  the  Czars  from  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  of  Russia,  who  was  on 
a  lecture  tour.  To  cap  these  talks,  Miss 
Carpenter  entertained  one  evening  in  her 
home  with  many  records  made  in  Russia 
of  typical  Russian  music.  Tea  was  served 
from  a  samovar,  and  the  evening  ended 
with  a  talk  by  a  friend  of  Miss  Carpenter 
who  was  born  in  Poland  and  had  lived 
for  many  years  in  Russia.  She  gave  a 
more  intimate  view  of  the  life  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  people,  rounding  out  what 
was  felt  to  be  a  most  comprehensive 
outline  of  Russia  past  and  present. 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind — An  Atwater  Kent  radio  of  the 
latest  model  has  been  presented  to  the 
Blind  Department  of  the  School  by  the 
people  of  Billings,  Montana.  Funds  for 
the  purchase  of  the  radio  were  raised  at 
a  tea  given  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Morrison.  The  radio  has  been 
placed  in  the  music  studio  of  the  main 
building,  and  loud  speakers  are  to  be 
connected  in  the  girls’  building  and  in 
the  hospital. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind — The  school  reports  keen  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  this  year.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Marie 
H.  Cobb,  Director  of  Girls’  Physical 
Education,  raises  money  by  selling  greet¬ 
ing  cards  and  giving  plays,  and  sends 
contributions  toward  the  support  of  blind 
girls  in  a  mission  in  Southern  China, 
contributes  to  local  welfare  funds,  and 
sends  clothing  to  the  Crossnore  School  in 
North  Carolina.  This  club  is  in  its 

eleventh  year . A  Boy  Scout  troop 

with  an  initial  membership  of  twenty-five 
was  organized  at  the  school  this  year. 


The  Allegheny  Council  is  making  every 

effort  to  put  on  a  program  suitable  for  the 
blind,  and  is  planning  an  installation  of 
the  Troop,  Number  51,  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  The  students  are  responding  with 

enthusiasm . A  course  in  Public 

Expression  was  revived  at  the  school  this 
year  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Anne 
H.  Hutchings,  a  graduate  of  Emerson 
School  of  Oratory,  who  also  holds  a 
master’s  degree  from  Boston  University. 

California  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind — Mr.  Fred  F.  Bebergall, 
Superintendent  of  the  Home,  left  this 
position  on  February  1,  1931,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Louis  E.  Davis, 
of  Richmond,  California. 

Michigan  Employment  Institution  for 
the  Blind — The  Institution  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  able  to  furnish  employ¬ 
ment  in  its  factory  and  also  to  a  number 
of  blind  men  outside,  there  being  five 
weavers  who  make  their  living  by  weav¬ 
ing  rugs  which  are  sold  through  the 
Institution.  The  Institution’s  budget  for 
1931  provides  an  amount  for  a  new  build¬ 
ing  to  be  used  in  training  sightless  per¬ 
sons  to  manufacture  articles  which  can 
be  sold  in  the  state  through  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  a  plan  which  has  already  been  tried 
out  on  a  small  scale  and  proved  success¬ 
ful . Miss  Ethel  Reames,  who 

through  the  generosity  of  the  Saginaw 
Lions  Club  has  been  enabled  to  take 
lessons  in  vocal  music  during  the  past 
two  years,  gave  a  recital  in  Saginaw  on 
January  22. 

Topeka  Association  of  the  Blind — Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Association  were  installed  in 
November,  as  follows:  President,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Kellam;  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Wilson;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Elwell; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Eva  Gilbert;  Clerk  of 
the  Board  and  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Agnes  A.  Trainer. 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Seattle,  Wash. 

— Seattle  had  its  first  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind,  January  26-30,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford,  field 
representative  of  the  Foundation. 
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Central  Association  for  the  Blind 
(Utica)  — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  principal  officers  were 
re-elected,  as  follows:  President,  Dr. 
Harold  C.  Lyffian;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Carlile  Watson;  Secretary,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Root  Garvin;  and  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Norman  C.  Batty.  The  report  presented 
by  the  Case  Committee  showed  415  ac¬ 
tive  cases  under  supervision  of  the 
Association. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — The 

society  reports  that  its  twenty-eighth 
semi-annual  week  for  the  blind  was  the 
most  successful  in  its  history.  The  total 
cash  business  done  amounted  to  a  little 
over  $2,500.  Contributing  to  this  success 
were  a  window  on  Nicollet  Avenue  dis¬ 
playing  blind-made  products,  larger  space 
in  the  store  where  the  sale  was  held,  in¬ 
tensive  service  from  the  store’s  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  and  better  organized  sales 
groups. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Blind — The 

entire  program  of  the  January  meeting 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  Lions  Club  was 
furnished  by  the  blind  orchestra  and 
quartet  of  the  school.  This  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  song  composed  by  two  of  the 
boys  in  the  quartet  and  a  reading  by  one 

of  the  junior  girls . The  Lions  of 

Colorado  are  now  interested  in  creating 
a  fund  to  assist  students  of  the  Colorado 
School  when  they  have  completed  their 
courses  there.  The  fund  will  be  used  to 
help  some  of  the  students  to  continue 
their  education,  while  for  others  it  will 
mean  assistance  in  vocational  adjust¬ 
ment . In  December  the  school  held 

a  display  of  all  industrial  work  in  which 
the  sewing  classes,  the  industrial  shop, 
and  the  tuning  section  were  creditably 
represented. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness — Mr.  Elihu  Root,  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  has  been  elected  Honor¬ 
ary  President  of  the  National  Societj^, 
to  succeed  the  late  William  Howard 

Taft . The  publication  of  a  new 

quarterly  journal,  called  “The  Sight- 


Saving  Review,”  is  announced  by  the 
Society.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris  is  Editor 
and  Miss  Isobel  Janowich  is  Managing 
Editor  of  the  magazine,  which  will  con¬ 
tain  original  articles,  abstracts  from  cur¬ 
rent  periodicals  throughout  the  world, 
book  reviews,  and  reports  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  activities . Word  has  been 

received  from  Dr.  F.  Humbert,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  International  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Paris, 
that  a  national  committee  on  prevention 
of  blindness  has  been  established  in 
France.  This  is  the  first  of  a  number 
of  national  committees  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  which  the  International 
Association  plans  to  stimulate. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The 

annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
November  26.  Rev.  Father  Alphonse 
Schwitalla,  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
told  of  the  first  conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  which  he  attended  in  Belgium. 
A  musical  program  was  given  by  blind 
artists,  and  Miss  Betty  McGuire  read  a 
paper  written  by  Helen  Keller  in  honor 

of  the  Braille  Centenary . On 

January  12  at  a  dinner  meeting  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Carris  addressed  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  and  his  staff 
and  the  Director  of  the  Hygiene  De¬ 
partment  of  the  public  schools  who  are 
interested  in  sight-saving  classes. 

Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind — 

Mrs.  Carl  L.  Schrader,  of  Belmont,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  has  been  appointed  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 

Cambria  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association — In  November,  1929,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association,  Helen 
Keller  visited  Johnstown.  The  enthusi¬ 
asm  aroused  by  her  visit  brought  finan¬ 
cial  success  to  the  Cambria  County 
Branch  for  the  year  following,  and  in 
October,  1930,  the  county’s  first  Week  for 
the  Blind  was  held.  The  week  was  begun 
by  a  concert  given  by  Leland  Logan,  a 
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blind  tenor,  which  drew  a  large  crowd 
and  was  an  encouraging  beginning  for  a 
very  successful  week.  The  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  amounted  to  nearly  $300. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Price  this  Branch  is  enabled  to  carry 
on  its  work  for  another  year. 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has 
enlarged  its  scope  to  include  the  disabled 
and  is  now  incorporated  under  the  name 
“Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and 
Disabled.”  Early  in  the  year  a  work¬ 
room  was  opened  to  give  employment 
to  the  younger  blind  and  disabled  of  the 
city,  and  twenty-four  persons,  ten  of 
whom  were  blind,  found  employment 
there.  Older  people  are  given  work  to 
do  at  home  and  the  articles  sold  in  the 
Society’s  salesroom.  In  addition  to  the 
workshop  a  broom  factory  is  maintained 
for  the  employment  of  blind  men.  Both 
projects  receive  some  support  from  the 
Community  Corporation. 

Tri-County  Association  of  the  Blind — 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  in  November,  at  which  time 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Morehouse; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Sherman; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  J.  Braydon;  Secretary, 
Miss  H.  Bertha  Larkin. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Young  man  capable  of  teaching  chair 
caning,  broom  making,  mop  making, 
brush  making,  and  reed  basketry,  desires 
position  as  teacher  of  industrial  work  in 
school  for  the  blind.  References  on  re¬ 
quest.  Ennis  Roebuck,  Route  5,  Box  1, 
Dothan,  Ala. 

Wanted:  Position  as  Field  Agent  or 
Home  Teacher.  Nearly  fifteen  years’ 
experience  as  Home  Teacher,  one  year 
as  Executive  Secretary;  also  experience  in 
Survey,  Prevention  and  Sales  Work.  Ref¬ 
erences  on  request.  Jane  R.  Wilkins, 
Mayfield,  N.  Y. 


A.A.W.B.  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

given  over  largely  to  important  re¬ 
ports  from  the  committees  on  public¬ 
ity,  professional  ethics  and  relief.  At 
some  time  during  the  convention  a 
guest  speaker  from  abroad  will  be 
presented.  The  New  York  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind,  which  will  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  host  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  has  been  requested  to  provide  an 
outing  or  entertainment  feature  for 
those  delegates  who  wish  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  such  an  event  on  Saturday, 
April  18. 

A  local  committee  on  entertainment 
and  activities  has  been  appointed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Herman  M.  Immeln  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Chairman;  Miss  Grace  S.  Harper  of 
the  New  York  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

Educational  Project  Units 
on  Loan 

Teachers  who  are  interested  in 
borrowing  any  of  the  educational 
project  units  which  are  now  on 
hand  in  the  Foundation  office  may 
obtain  them  by  writing  to  Miss 
Frances  Kellert  in  the  Department 
of  Educational  Research  of  the 
Foundation.  The  only  charge  for 
borrowing  these  projects  is  the  re¬ 
turn  postage  on  them.  As  a  rule, 
the  printed  literature  which  accom¬ 
panies  them  (both  inkprint  and 
braille)  may  be  kept  by  the 
schools.  The  following  project 
units  are  now  ready :  paper-mak¬ 
ing,  zinc,  asbestos,  pearl  buttons. 


Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

Proportion  of  Pupils  Blind  from  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in 
Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind 
1929-1930 


Total 

New 

Pupils 

New 

Pupils 

Total 

Blind 

Admis- 

Blind 

Residential  Schools 

Pupils 

f  rom 

sions 

from 

1929-30 

O.  N. 

1929-30 

O.  N. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind . 

Data  not 

available 

Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  . 

16 

1 

0 

0 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

121 

23 

21 

0 

California  School  for  the  Blind . 

114 

22 

21 

1 

Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  York  . 

35 

0 

6 

0 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  . 

64 

14 

9 

3 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  . 

61 

8 

6 

0 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Data  not 

available 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  . 

18 

1 

2 

0 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . 

238 

33 

30 

3 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  . 

145 

23 

23 

3 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  . 

140 

24 

21 

3 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  . 

121 

20 

13 

0 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind . 

Data  not 

available 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind  . 

80 

9 

11 

? 

L* 

Louisiana  School  for  the  Negro  Blind . 

33 

19 

6 

1 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

88 

8 

8 

0 

Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  . 

23 

5 

7 

0 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  . 

Data  not 

available 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  . 

95 

12 

16 

0 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

61 

2 

10 

0 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  . 

102 

18 

16 

2 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Data  not 

available 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind . 

57 

4 

12 

0 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 

Data  not 

available 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind . 

142 

21 

35 

4 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

172 

17 

25 

1 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  . 

154 

6 

21 

0 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf.  . 

84 

4 

14 

0 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  . 

35 

4 

4 

0 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

250 

63 

49 

3 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

149 

33 

32 

5 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  . 

46 

0 

6 

0 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

289 

51 

45 

6 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 

the  Blind . 

282 

24 

46 

1 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  .  .  . 

Data  not 

available 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  . 

36 

8 

6 

1 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (White  Department) 

176 

26 

23 

2 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (Colored  Department) 

37 

7 

9 

0 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind  . 

242 

44 

45 

4 

Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind 

Colored  Youth . 

Data  not 

available 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  . 

Data  not 

available 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  . 

76 

10 

15 

1 

Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  . 

Data  not 

available 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind  . 

88 

6 

14 

0 
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Residential  Schools  (continued) 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind. 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  . 


Per  cent  blind  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
Public  School  Classes 

California — Los  Angeles  . 

Georgia — Atlanta  . 


St.  Cloud 


New  York 


Toledo  . 

Youngstown  . 

Pennsylvania — J  ohnstown 


Total  in  public  school  classes  for  the  blind 
Per  cent  blind  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum 


Per  cent  blind  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum 


Total 

New 

Pupils 

New 

Pupils 

Total 

Blind 

Admis- 

Blind 

Pupils 

from 

sions 

from 

1929-30 

O.  N. 

1929-30 

O.  N. 

161 

38 

20 

2 

Data  not 

available 

15 

4 

1 

1 

143 

43 

22 

9 

4189 

655 

670 

58 

i 

15.6 

8.6 

43 

4 

9 

4 

Data  not 

available 

74 

9 

6 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

44 

16 

8 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

40 

4 

4 

0 

8 

2 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

19 

2 

2 

0 

14 

1 

3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

90 

1 

15 

0 

13 

1 

2 

0 

36 

6 

6 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

0 

18 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

460 

50 

70 

10 

i 

10.9 

14.3 

4649 

705 

740 

68 

i 

15.1 

9.1 

President’s  Report 

The  President’s  Report,  summar¬ 
izing  the  activities  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  1930, 
has  been  published  and  may  be  had 
upon  request  from  the  Foundation. 


Book  News 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


THERE  lies  before  me  a  book  of 
verse  bearing  the  title  Fleurs  de 
Sang.- j*  The  author  is  a  blind 
Frenchman,  presumably  a  former  sol¬ 
dier,  though  I  confess  with  some  con¬ 
fusion  that  I  am  unacquainted  with 
the  facts  of  his  life.  His  name  is 
Marcel  Andre-Bellot.  My  deduction 
regarding  Monsieur  Andre-Bellot’s 
military  career  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  these  Fleurs  de  Sang  have  indeed 
grown  from  the  blood-soaked  soil  and 
bleeding  heart  of  France. 

We  have  all  been  surfeited  during 
the  past  decade  with  histories  of  the 
Great  War,  novels  of  the  Great  War, 
memoirs  of  the  Great  War,  anecdotes 
of  the  Great  War,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is 
the  first  encyclopedia  of  the  Great 
War.  I  use  the  term  encyclopedia 
advisedly  for  there  is  not  a  branch  of 
the  military  service  nor  a  field  of 
operation  nor  a  poignant  sentiment 
connected  with  battle  and  loss  and 
victory  which  is  not  dealt  with  in  the 
verses  of  our  French  poet.  It  is 
astounding  to  meet  sailors,  soldiers  of 
all  arms,  surgeons,  nurses,  priests, 
wives,  mothers,  dead,  dying,  mutilated, 
etc.,  in  one  striking  emotion-stirring 
group.  But  such  a  group  we  are  look¬ 
ing  at  through  the  eyes  of  Monsieur 
Andre-Bellot. 

The  encyclopedic  nature  of  the  work 
is,  however,  I  am  afraid,  one  of  its 
greatest  defects.  One  cannot  read  so 

*Blind.  ,  „  m  .  . 

\ Fleurs  de  Sang  by  Marcel  Andre-Bellot.  Teissier 
&  Fils,  Nimes,  France.  202p.  8  francs. 


many  poems  (and  there  are  very  many 
in  this  volume)  without  eventually  be¬ 
coming  weary,  and  weariness  produces 
in  its  turn  a  lack  of  interest  due  to 
the  numbing  of  our  sensibilities.  The 
field  is  too  extensive,  too  all-inclusive 
to  be  treated  with  equal  power  in  every 
part.  Monsieur  Andre-Bellot  would, 
in  my  judgment,  have  been  better  ad¬ 
vised  had  he  published  his  verses  in 
separate  “plaquettes,”  each  dealing 
with  its  own  portion  or  portions  of 
the  whole  idea. 

Again,  many  of  the  poems  are  too 
long  and  too  rhetorical  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  Several  are  in 
themselves  descriptions  of  single  in¬ 
cidents  which  are  buried,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  mass  of  high-sounding  words. 
This  destroys  the  essentially  dramatic 
character  of  the  incidents  themselves. 
Take,  for  example,  the  poem,  “Mar- 
tyre  D’un  Pretre”  (p.  52).  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  incident  therein  de¬ 
scribed  should  properly  terminate  with 
the  lines  “Alors,  les  regardant,  il  leur 
cria,  bien  haut:  ‘Vive  la  France!’  et 
puis,  repoussa  l’escabeau.”  The  in¬ 
terest  and  emotion  of  the  reader  is 
gathered  and  concentrated  at  the  thrill¬ 
ing  denouement  described  in  these 
lines,  but  our  poet  is  not  content  to 
omit  the  Wordsworthian  tendency  to 
moralize.  And  as  I  have  indicated, 
there  are  other  striking  little  dramas 
in  this  volume  spoiled  in  the  same  way. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  contains  a 
really  surprising  number  of  very  fine 
pieces  told  in  a  truly  striking  and 
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dramatic  fashion  and  not  weakened  in 
the  way  described  above,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  “Sous  les  Ruines  d’un  Pont.” 
Here  simplicity  and  force  are  found 
in  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Vol¬ 
taire  himself  would  attribute  to  such 
verses  a  considerable  amount  of  style. 

All  the  longer  poems,  however,  are 
by  no  means  without  considerable 
value.  “Ecce  Homo”  is  one  in  the 
reading  of  which  we  are  irresistibly 
reminded  of  scenes  in  Remarque’s 
epochal  work,  “Im  Westen  Nichts 
Neues,”  and  this  is  again  the  case  in 
“La  Peur  Vaincue.”  It  is  evident  that 
human  psychology  is  the  same  the 
world  over  while  war’s  horrors,  as  also 
war’s  glories,  are  equally  shared  by 
victor  and  vanquished. 

All  in  all,  Fleurs  de  Sang  is  de¬ 
cidedly  worth  while.  Its  author  shows 
that  he  has  real  poetic  gifts  including 
a  fine  imagination,  a  splendid  vocabu¬ 
lary,  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm.  Like  some 
greater  poets,  however,  he  shows 
sometimes,  as  I  have  indicated  else¬ 
where,  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
essentially  dramatic  quality  of  many 
of  his  subjects.  Perhaps  experience 
will  correct  this.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
deep-seated  to  be  eradicated.  But  in 
any  event,  Lrench  literature  is  sure 
to  be  enriched  by  the  future  work  of 
Monsieur  Andre-Bellot.  The  blind  of 
all  countries  may  well  be  proud  of  this 
comrade  who  has  demonstrated  once 
more  that  the  loss  of  physical  vision 
does  not  mean  the  equal  loss  of  spirit¬ 
ual  and  intellectual  sight.  I  bespeak 
for  Monsieur  Andre-Bellot  the  warm 
support  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  our  cause  as  also 
for  those  who  like  good  poetry  and 
would  assist  a  new  and  good  poet. 


New  State  Librarian  in  California 

Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Librarian  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Library,  succeeding  Mr. 
Milton  J.  Lerguson. 

Miss  Gillis  was  born  in  Sacramento 
and  received  her  education  there  and 
at  the  University  of  California,  grad¬ 
uating  from  that  institution  in  1902. 
In  1904  she  entered  state  library  serv¬ 
ice  as  an  assistant  in  the  Extension 
Department  which  had  charge  of 
Traveling  Libraries  and  Books  for 
the  Blind.  This  latter  phase  of  the 
work  was  just  being  added  when  she 
entered  the  service. 

Miss  Gillis  has  been  continuously 
in  touch  with  work  for  the  blind, 
having  been  made  head  of  the  Books 
for  the  Blind  when  it  was  designated 
a  separate  department.  She  served 
as  assistant  librarian  from  1917  until 
her  appointment  as  chief  last  October, 
and  is  still  keeping  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  under  her  personal  su¬ 
pervision.  Since  1914  she  has  directed 
the  work  of  the  Home  Teachers. 

Miss  Gillis  has  been  chairman  of 
the  American  Library  Association’s 
committee  on  work  for  the  blind  three 
times,  the  last  time  being  for  the  year 
1929-1930.  She  attended  the  joint 
meetings  of  the  Instructors  and 
Workers  for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley 
in  1915,  and  the  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
structors  at  Colorado  Springs,  both 
times  appearing  on  the  program  to 
discuss  some  phase  of  library  work 
for  the  blind.  Under  the  able  super¬ 
vision  of  Miss  Gillis,  the  Books  for 
the  Blind  Department  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Library  is  now  in  the 
forefront  of  library  work  for  the 
blind  in  this  country. 

Kate  M.  Foley 


Library  Service 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldth waite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  various  libraries  by  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  May  through  November,  1930.  For  the  most  part  the  expense  of  having 
these  manuscripts  proof-read  has  been  borne  by  the  Red  Cross.  The 
initials  or  name  of  the  Library  owning  the  book  are  given  after  each  title. 


Bailey,  H.  C . The  Hermit  Crab.  Penny slvania  Home  Teaching  Society  for 

the  Blind. 

Bailey,  H.  C .  . The  Little  House.  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  for 

the  Blind. 

Barrie,  J.  M . The  Little  White  Bird.  6v.  Perkins. 

Barrington,  E . The  Divine  Lady.  llv.  CSL. 

Beer,  Thomas  . Cherries.  Providence  Public  Library. 

Bell,  Gertrude . Persian  Pictures.  3v.  NYPL. 

Biggers,  E.  D . The  Agony  Column.  2v.  LC. 

Brady,  Mariel . Genevieve  Gertrude,  Herself  and  Her  Book.  6v.  LC. 

Bromfield,  Louis . The  Green  Bay  Tree.  9v.  DPL. 

Brunini,  J.  G . Yellowstone :  Bear  by  Bear.  PUB. 

Burke,  Thomas . The  Sun  in  Splendor.  9v.  CSL. 

Byrd,  R.  E . Skyward.  7v.  PUB. 

Byrne,  Donn . Destiny  Bay.  9v.  CSL. 

Byrne,  Donn . Hangman’s  House.  8v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Calkins,  E.  E . “Louder  Please!”  4v.  NYPL. 

Carpenter,  Frank . North  America.  8v.  Chicago  PL. 

Christian  Science  Hymnal.  NYPL. 

Claudy,  A.  H . Pat  Prentiss’s  Fortune.  2v.  Providence  Public  Library. 

Claudy,  C.  H . Tiger  Teaches.  PUB. 

Colum,  Padraic,  ed . The  Arabian  Nights.  7v.  Salt  Lake  City  Public  Library. 

Connell,  Richard . Gretna  Greenhorns.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Cottrell,  Dorothy . The  Singing  Gold.  3v.  DPL. 

Crane,  Frank . It  Can  Be  Done.  2v.  PFL. 

Curwood,  James  O . The  Black  Hunter.  8v.  DPL. 

Davis,  R.  H . The  Red  Cross  Girl.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Deeping,  Warwick . Old  Pybus.  lOv.  Chicago  PL. 

Deeping,  Warwick . Old  Pybus.  llv.  Perkins. 

Dickens,  Charles . A  Christmas  Carol.  2v.  Indiana  SL. 

Dillaway,  H.  L . Forest  Folk.  lv.  PUB. 

Dobie,  C.  C . The  Arrested  Moment.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 

Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 

Dobie,  C.  C . The  Hands  of  the  Enemy.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 

Pasav,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 

Eliot,  M.  H . Lord  Byron’s  Helmet.  2v.  Perkins. 

Enelow,  H.  B . The  Faith  of  the  Israel.  3v.  LC. 

Erskine,  John . Uncle  Sam  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Familv.  8v.  Chicago  PL. 

Erskine,  L.  Y . Renfrew  Does  Kitchen  Police.  PUB. 

Fiske,  Charles . Calvary  Today.  Full  Gospel  Publishing  Company  for  the 

Blind,  Free  Circulating  Library,  Orlando,  Florida. 
Follett,  M.  P . Creative  Experience.  7v.  LC. 

Frank,  Waldo . The  World  from  the  Air  and  The  Men  Who  Fly  the  Planes 

by  Kyron  M.  Stearns.  CSL. 

Glover,  T.  R . Jesus  in  the  Experience  of  Men.  7v.  LC. 

Grey,  Zane . The  Shepherd  of  Guadaloupe.  6v.  LC. 
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Grey,  Zane . .. . . The  U.  P.  Trail.  lOv.  Portland  Library,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Guedella,  Philip . Bonnet  and  Shawl.  3v.  DPL. 

Guest,  E.  A . My  Job  as  a  Father.  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

for  the  Blind. 

Guest,  E.  A . The  Path  to  Home.  3v.  Perkins. 

Gunn,  Mrs.  Aeneas . We  of  the  Never-Never.  7v.  Perkins. 

Hackett,  Francis . Henry  the  Eighth.  14v.  Chicago  PL. 

Haggard,  H.  R . The  Lady  of  the  Heavens.  8v.  NYAB. 

Hall,  Chapin . California,  Our  Lady  of  Flowers.  LC. 

Halliburton,  Richard . Upon  a  Peak  in  Darien.  CSL. 

Harper,  T.  A . Kurbrik  the  Outlaw.  5v.  Portland  Library,  Portland, 

Oregon. 

Harrison,  Leon . Discourses.  3v.  St.  LPL. 

Hart,  F.  N . The  Bellamy  Trial,  llv.  CSL. 

Hartman,  L.  F . Master  Builder.  Providence  Public  Library. 

Hawkins,  Chanunce . The  Belief  of  Christians.  CSL. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  ..  .The  Ambitious  Guest.  Portland  Library,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Hayes,  H.  W . The  Great  Physician.  FLP. 

Heckman,  Helen . My  Life  Transformed.  4v.  LC. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph . Tol’able  David.  CSL. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph . The  Three  Black  Pennies.  7v.  NYPL. 

Herrick,  Robert . The  Master  of  the  Inn.  Texas  SL. 

Heyliger,  William . The  Black  Circle  Delivery.  3v.  Pennsjdvania  Institution. 

Heyliger,  William . Five  Hundred  by  a  Fall.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Hill,  G.  L . Aunt  Crete’s  Emancipation.  (Grade  1)  3v.  LC. 

Holbrook,  Weare . The  Mad  March  Hare.  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So¬ 

ciety  for  the  Blind. 

Horgan,  R.  D . Anna  Makes  a  Flag  for  Lincoln.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Horn,  A.  A . Trader  Horn.  6v.  LC. 

Hough,  Emerson . The  Magnificent  Adventure.  7v.  St.  LPL. 

Hueffer,  O.  M . French  France.  6v.  CSL. 

Hugo,  Victor . Notre-Dame  de  Paris.  7v.  PUB. 

Hunt,  Gaillard . Life  in  America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.  6v.  CSL. 

Ibsen,  Henrik . The  Masterbuilder.  2v.  LC. 

Ibsen,  Henrik . Peer  Gynt.  2v.  LC. 

Irwin,  Will . Herbert  Hoover.  7v.  Carnegie  PL. 

Jackson.  S.  T . Fanny  Crosby’s  Storv  of  Ninety-Four  Years.  2v.  LC. 

James,  Henry . Daisy  Miller.  2v.  LC. 

Jewett,  S.  O . The  Hilton’s  Holiday.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Johnson,  Osa . Taming  Elephants  and  Bad  Boy.  by  Mrs.  Martin  Tohnson. 

Cumberland  Free  Public  Libra^,  Cumberland,  Mary¬ 
land. 

Johnson,  Osa . Punda,  Chua  Kidogo  and  Little  Symba.  CSL. 

Johnson,  Osa . Jungle  Babies.  Cumberland  Free  Public  Library,  Cumber¬ 

land,  Maryland. 

Johnston,  A.  F . The  Little  Colonel.  3v.  PUB. 

Jones,  E.  S . The  Christ  of  Every  Road.  5v.  CSL. 

Kelland,  C.  B . Fire  with  Fire.  PennS3dvania  Institution. 

Kelland,  C.  B . Scattergood  Strikes  Out  to  See  the  World  and  Scattergood’s 

Adventures  in  Africa.  LC. 

Keller,  Helen . Our  Mark  Twain.  Lewiston  Library,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

Kellock,  Harold . Houdini:  His  Life  Story.  8v.  LC. 

Kerr,  Sophie . The  Eternal  Aunt  and  Miscellany.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Kingsley,  F.  M . The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura.  Pennsylvania  In¬ 

stitution. 

Kinscella,  H.  G . Helen  Keller  Sees  Flowers  and  Hears  Music.  Pennsylvania 

Institution. 

Kobbe,  Gustav . Stories  of  the  Verdi  Operas.  LC. 

Krishnamurti,  J . At  the  Feet  of  the  Master.  Theosophical  Society  of  Phila¬ 

delphia. 

Lagerlof,  Selma . The  General’s  Ring.  3v.  Texas  SL. 

Lamb,  Charles . Rosamund  Gray.  2v.  FLP. 

Lea,  F.  H . Once  Upon  a  Time.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Leblanc,  Georgette . The  Blue  Bird  for  Children.  4v.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Lewis,  Ethelreda . Mantis.  7v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Lewis,  Sinclair . Dodsworth.  lOv.  Chicago  PL. 
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Lewis,  W.  D . The  Rizal  Seventh  Reader.  4v.  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

Blind,  Pasay,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 

Lincoln,  Freeman . Eggs  and  Chips  and  Fog.  CSL. 

Lincoln,  J.  C . The  Cog  That  Slipped.  Portland  Library,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Lincoln,  J.  C . . . Silas  Bradford’s  Boy.  llv.  FLP. 

Lincoln,  J.  C . Silas  Bradford’s  Boy.  9v.  CSL. 

Liszt,  Franz . Life  of  Chopin.  3v.  NYPL. 

Loban,  E.  H . Chivalry.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Locke,  W.  J . Joshua’s  Vision.  7v.  St.  LPL. 

Locke,  W.  J . Selections  from  Stories  “Near  and  Far.”  2v.  CSL. 

Lowell,  J.  R . The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  2v.  Hadley  Correspondence 

School  for  the  Blind. 

Ludwig,  Emil . Genius  and  Character.  7v.  CSL. 

Ludwig,  Emil . Napoleon.  17v.  Chicago  PL. 

Lutz,  G.  L.  H . The  Enchanted  Barn.  7v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Mabie,  L.  K . Hearts  and  Flowers.  FLP. 

Mansfield,  Katherine . The  Garden  Party  and  Other  Selected  Stories.  LC. 

Marquiis,  S.  S . Henry  Ford;  An  Interpretation.  3v.  LC. 

Marshall,  Archibald . Peter  Binney.  5v.  Seattle  PL. 

Marshall,  H.  E . Canada’s  Story.  2v.  St.  LPL. 

Marsh,  George . Flash,  the  Lead  Dog.  6v.  PUB. 

Mason,  G.  S . Wings  for  Mrs.  Carter.  CSL. 

Maugham,  W.  S . The  British  Agent  and  On  the  Road  to  Mandalay.  CSL. 

Maurois,  Andre . ,The  Next  Chapter;  The  War  Against  the  Moon.  LC. 

McCann,  Rebecca . The  Cheerful  Cherub.  Virginia  School.  Staunton. 

McCann,  Rebecca . The  Cheerful  Cherub.  Perkins  and  LC. 

McCracken,  Harold . fglaome  Hunts  the  Flaming  Bear  and  Iglaome  Hunts  the 

Demon  Walrus.  CSL. 

McCracken,  Harold . Iglaome,  the  Lone  Hunter  and  The  Skipper  of  the  North. 

CSL. 

McFee,  William . Harbours  of  Memory.  7v.  LC. 

McFee,  William . A  Son  of  the  Commodore  and  The  Virgin  of  Loreto.  2v. 

Texas  SL. 

MacGrath,  Harold . The  Enchanted  Hat  and  Tom’s  Money  by  H.  P.  Spoffard. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. 

McKenna,  E.  L . A  Business  Administration.  PIIB. 

Meehan,  J.  P . The  Lady  of  the  Limberlost.  8v.  Chicago  PL. 

Merimee,  Prosper . Colombo.  6v.  Cincinnati  LS. 

Miller,  A.  D . Miss  La  Marne  in  Person.  2v.  CSL. 

Miller,  A.  D . The  Princess  and  the  Plumber.  2v.  NYAB. 

Milne,  W.  J . Advanced  Algebra  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  4v.  PIIB. 

Monroe,  A.  S . Singing  in  the  Rain.  6v.  Portland  Library,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Morley,  Christopher . I  Know  a  Secret.  5v.  Detroit  Public  School. 

Morrow,  H.  W . Forever  Free.  lOv.  CSL. 

Morrow,  H.  W . With  Malice  Toward  None.  8v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Mouchanow,  Maria . My  Empress.  4v.  CSL. 

Mukerji,  D.  G . Gay  Neck.  3v.  CSL. 

Mumford,  Lewis . The  Golden  Day.  5v.  CSL. 

Murphy,  C.  J.  V .  .Our  Safest  Line.  Providence  Public  Library. 

Mussolini,  Benito . My  Autobiography.  7v.  LC. 

Neal,  Bigelow . Two  Stories  of  the  Wild:  “Moonlight  Magic”  and  Guy-ak 

the  Fearless,  by  H.  R.  Sass.  CSL. 

Netter,  Rose  K . Ginger  Snaps.  PIIB. 

Newman,  E.  M . Seeing  Russia.  4v.  Chicago  PL. 

Newman,  L.  I . Companionate  Marriage  and  Other  Marriage  Questions  and 

Five  Great  Dramas  of  the  Spirit.  National  Federation 
of  Temple  Sisterhoods,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Newman,  L.  I . Christian  Science  and  Jewish  Science.  National  Federa¬ 

tion  of  Temple  Sisterhoods,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Newton,  J.  F . When  Christmas  Comes.  Cumberland  Free  Public  Library, 

Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Nordhoff,  Charles . The  Derelict.  4v.  Carnegie  PL. 

Norton,  Roy . The  Sky  Octopus.  Providence  Public  Library. 

O’Brien,  E.  J.,  ed . The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1925.  llv.  LC. 

Okeley,  D.  J . Two  Hunting  Stories:  “Elephants  in  the  Fog”  and  “The 

Hunt  on  the  Flaw,”  by  Russell  Hendee.  CSL. 
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Osborne,  Lloyd . An  Intimate  Portrait  of  R.  L.  S.  2v.  Cincinnati  LS. 

Ostenso,  Martha . Wild  Geese.  7v.  CSL. 

Paine,  A.  B . A  Short  Life  of  Mark  Twain.  7v.  LC. 

Pargment,  M.  S . France  Et  Les  Frangais.  3v.  LC. 

Parker,  Ralph  . David  Starr  Jordan  Defines  Garden  and  Down  Devon 

Lanes,  by  Flerbert  Corey.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
Parmenter,  C.  W . David’s  Star  of  Bethlehem  and  To  Springvale  for  Christ¬ 

mas,  by  Zona  Gale.  Texas  SL. 

Pendexter,  Hugh . Harry  Idaho.  5v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Peterkin,  Julia . Black  April.  7v.  LC. 

Phelps,  W.  L . Love.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Philipson,  David  . The  Jew  in  America.  National  Federation  of  Temple  Sis¬ 

terhoods,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pickett,  S.  E . The  American  National  Red  Cross;  Its  Origin,  Purposes, 

and  Service.  3v.  Perkins. 

Poling,  Dan . The  Heretic.  3v.  LC. 

Pollock,  Channing . Mr.  Moneypenny.  4v.  PUB. 

Pope,  Alexander . Essay  on  Alan.  LC. 

Porter,  G.  S . At  the  Foot  of  the  Rainbow.  5v.  LC. 

Pourtales,  Guy  de . Polonaise;  the  Life  of  Chopin.  5v.  NY  PL. 

Preston,  J.  H . A  Gentleman  Rebel:  The  Exploits  of  Anthony  Wayne.  8v. 

NYPL. 

Prevost,  Marcel . Mon  Cher  Tommy.  4v.  PUB. 

Pushkin,  Alexander . Russian  Stories.  2v.  DPL. 

Rhoades,  J.  H . Random  Thoughts  of  a  Man  of  Fifty.  FLP. 

Rice,  A.  H . Lovey  Mary.  2v.  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind, 

King  of  Prussia,  Pa.,  and  NYPL. 

Rinehart,  M.  R . The  Dipper.  Texas  SL. 

Rinehart,  M.  R . Two  Flights  Up.  4v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Robinson,  E.  A . Tristram.  3v.  St.  LPL  and  Seattle  PL. 

Rosman,  A.  G . Visitors  to  Hugo.  6v.  Cleveland  PL  and  LC. 

Rosman,  A.  G . The  Window.  7v.  FPL  and  LC.  6v. 

Rotcti,  Capt.  Garland . Wreck  and  Rescue  and  Thrills  by  lay  Zarado.  CSL. 

Russell,  Phillips . John  Paul  Jones,  Man  of  Action.  7v.  Cincinnati  LS. 

Sadler,  E.  H . The  Bloom  of  Monticello.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Sainte-Beuve,  C.  A . Selected  Essays  from  Sainte-Beuve.  3v.  LC. 

Salten,  Felix . Bambi :  A  Life  in  the  Woods.  4v.  CSL. 

Scanlon,  W.  T . God  Have  Mercy  on  Us.  7v.  Chicago  PL. 

Schinz,  Albert  . Extracts  from  Eighteenth  Century  French  Readings.  4v. 

LC. 

Schinz,  Albert  . Vie  Et  Oeuvres  De  T.  J.  Rousseau.  12v.  Pennsylvania 

Institution. 

Severy,  M.  L . The  Darrow  Enigma.  5v.  DPL. 

Sharp,  D.  L . The  Better  Country.  6v.  LC. 

Shearon,  L.  N . The  Little  Mixer.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

Sherwood,  Margaret . Daphna:  An  Autumn  Pastoral.  2v.  CSL. 

Shirley,  Vivian . Bun  Bun.  PUB. 

Silvestre,  Charles . Aimee  Villard,  Daughter  of  France.  2v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Singleton,  Esther . Historic  Buildings  of  America.  7v.  LC. 

Starrett,  H.  E . The  Charm  of  Fine  Manners  and  A  Matter  of  Pull  by 

Alberta  Flanders.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Starring,  A.  M.  F . Thought  Rays.  CSL. 

Stearns,  M.  M . Two  Flights  in  the  Fog  and  Where  Is  Aviation?  by  F.  D. 

Walton.  CSL. 

Stevenson,  R.  L . A  Christmas  Sermon.  PUB. 

Stevenson,  R.  L . Thrawn  Janet.  Portland  Library,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Strachey,  Lytton  E . Elizabeth  and  Essex.  5v.  NYPL. 

Strachey,  Lytton. . Elizabeth  and  Essex.  5v.  DPL. 

Stuart,  R.  M . Sonny.  2v.  LC. 

Stuart,  R.  M . The  Story  of  Babette.  4v.  CSL. 

Synon,  Mary . If  I  Were  Your  Age.  CSL. 

Tacitus,  Cornelius . Agricola.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Tacitus,  Cornelius . Germania.  PUB. 

Tarbell,  I.  M . Lincoln’s  First  Love.  Pennsylvania  Institution 

Tarkington,  Booth . Claire  Ambler.  4v.  DPL. 

Tarkington,  Booth . The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  9v.  FLP. 
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Tarkington,  Booth . Young  Mrs.  Greeley.  3v.  NYPL. 

Teasdale,  Sara . Flame  and  Shadow.  NYPL. 

Tennyson,  Alfred . In  Memoriam.  2v.  CSL. 

Terhune,  A.  P . With  a  Reverse  English.  Cumberland  Free  Public  Library, 

Cumberland,  Md. 

Thomas,  Jean . Blind  Jilson — The  Singing  Fiddler  of  Lost  Hope  Hollow. 

CSL. 

Thomas,  L.  J . Count  Luckner,  The  Sea  Devil.  7v.  St.  LPL  and  LC. 

Thomas,  L.  J . Beyond  Khyber  Pass.  4v.  DPL. 

Thru  All  My  Thots  and  Wild  Words  I  Have  Met.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Townsend,  Reginald . A  Lady  Who  Went  to  the  Dogs.  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

Trine,  R.  W . In  Tune  with  the  Infinite.  3v.  St.  LPL. 

Troyes,  Kristian  von . Cliges.  8v.  Presented  to  blind  students  in  Philadelphia. 

Turgenev,  Ivan . Fathers  and  Children.  5v.  NYPL. 

Valdez- Ventura,  M.  R.  ..Philippine  Primary  Geography.  5v.  School  for  the  Deaf 

and  Blind,  Pasay,  Rizal,  P.  I. 

Van  Buren,  Maud . Christmas  in  Modern  Story.  6v.  Texas  SL. 

Van  Dusen,  W.  I . Exploring  the  Maya  with  Lindbergh.  CSL. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry . Even  Unto  Bethlehem,  or  The  Story  of  Christmas.  NYAB. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry . The  First  Christmas  Tree.  Texas  SL. 

Voltaire,  F.  M.  A.  de....Zadig,  Ou  La  Destinee,  Histoire  Orientale.  2v.  LC. 

Waggaman,  M.  T . Sandy  Joe.  3v.  Chicago  PL. 

Watkins,  R.  H . One  Hour  More.  PUB. 

Welles,  C.  G . Wonders  of  the  World.  2v.  CSL. 

Wharton,  Edith . Ethan  Frome.  3v.  DPL. 

Wharton,  Edith . Old  New  York.  7v.  NYPL. 

Whitman,  Walt . Prose  Nature  Notes.  LC. 

Wilder,  Thornton . The  Angel  That  Troubled  the  Waters — and  Other  Plays. 

2v.  NYPL. 

Wilder,  Thornton . The  Woman  of  Andros.  2v.  Chicago  PL  and  LC. 

Wilkins,  M.  E . A  Humble  Romance  and  A  Conflict  Ended.  CSL. 

Williams,  B.  A . The  Highroad.  2v.  NYAB. 

Williams,  B.  A . Touch.  NYAB. 

Williams,  Sidney . The  Drury  Club  Case.  6v.  CSL. 

Willoughby,  Barrett . Ben  Eielson,  Daring  Pioneer  of  Arctic  Skies  and  Report 

of  Sacrifice  and  Tragic  Fate  by  Rose  K.  Netter.  NYPL. 


Wodehouse,  P.  G . Money  for  Nothing.  7v.  LC. 

Woodbridge,  W.  W.  ...  .That  Something.  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
Woodward,  W.  E . Meet  General  Grant.  12v.  Chicago  PL. 


Wright,  H.  B . Their  Yesterdays.  5v.  LC. 

York,  Lawrence . . Getting  Even.  PUB. 


FORM  FOR  REQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

. Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  OISE  AJSD  A  HALF 

Compiled  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  hooks  published  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  December,  1930. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are  indL 
cated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

A. R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B. I.A.  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California 

H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 
W.T.B.T.S.  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society,  Logansport,  Indiana 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  MARCH,  1931 

Aldrich,  Bess  Streeter.  A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand.  5v.  556p.  cl928.  $6.65.  D.  Ap¬ 

pleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  H.M.R. 

Atwater,  Helen  W.  Home  Economics.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose’’  series,  lv. 
$.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Babbitt,  Irving.  French  Literature.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose’’  series,  lv. 
$.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Bacon,  Virginia  C.  Good  English.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose’’  series.  lv. 
$.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Bailey,  Henry  Turner.  Pleasure  from  Pictures.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose’’ 
series,  lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Baldwin,  Bird  T.  The  Young  Child.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose’’  series,  lv. 
$.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Bov/man,  Isaiah.  International  Relations.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series, 
lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Bradley,  Glen  D.  The  Story  of  the  Pony  Express,  lv.  300p.  $3.00.  A.  C.  McClurg, 
Chicago.  B.I.A. 

Browne,  Hetty  S.  and  Tate,  W.  K.  The  Child’s  World  Primer.  2v.  190p.  Full 

spelling.  cl917.  $4.60.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  A.P.H. 

....First  Reader.  2v.  223p.  Full  spelling,  cl 9 1 7.  $5.25.  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 

Richmond,  Va.  A.P.H. 

....Second  Reader.  3v.  242p.  Full  spelling.  cl917.  $6.90.  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.  A.P.H. 

....Third  Reader.  3v.  285p.  cl917.  $7.80.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

A.P.H. 


....Fourth  Reader.  5v. 
Va.  A.P.H. 

540p.  cl920. 

$14.35. 

Johnson 

Publishing 

Co., 

Richmond, 

....Fifth  Reader.  5v. 
Va.  A.P.H. 

700p.  cl920. 

$17.70. 

Johnson 

Publishing 

Co., 

Richmond, 

. .  .  .  Sixth  Reader.  6v. 

790p.  cl919. 

$20.20. 

Johnson 

Publishing 

Co., 

Richmond, 

Va.  A.P.H. 

....Seventh  Reader.  7v.  814p.  $21.30.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

A.P.H. 

Byrne,  Donn.  Ireland,  the  Rock  Whence  I  Was  Hewn.  lv.  87p.  $1.00.  A.R.C. 
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Calkins,  Ernest  Elmo.  Advertising.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series,  lv. 
$.75.  American  Libras  Association.  B.I.A. 

Chapman,  Maristan.  The  Happy  Mountain.  4v.  486p.  cl928.  $12.60.  The  Viking 

Press,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Clark,  Barrett  H.  Modern  Drama.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series,  lv.  $.75. 
American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Columbus,  Christopher.  Journal  of  First  Voyage  to  America.  4v.  $4.00.  A.R.C. 

Crothers,  Samuel  McChord.  Modern  Essay.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series, 
lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Eaton,  Walter  Prichard.  English  Drama  on  the  Stage.  From  “Reading  with  a 
Purpose”  series,  lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Fishbein,  Morris.  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Care.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose” 
series,  lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Fitch,  John  A.  Capital  and  Labor.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series,  lv. 
$.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Grayson,  D.  The  Friendly  Road  (New  Adventures  in  Contentment).  3v.  356p. 

cl913.  $9.30.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Grenfell,  Wilfred  T.  Religion  in  Everyday  Life.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose” 
series,  lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Hamilton,  Walton  H.  Economics.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series,  lv.  $.75. 
American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell.  George  Washington.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series, 
lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Hart,  Frances  Noyes.  The  Bellamy  Trial.  5v.  71 1  p.  cl927.  $17.95.  F)oubleday, 

Doran  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Hay,  Ian.  The  Poor  Gentleman.  3v.  442p.  cl928.  $11.10.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co., 

New  York.  A.P.H. 

Hurst,  Fannie.  A  President  Is  Born.  7v.  907p.  cl928.  $23.25.  Harper  &  Bros., 

New  York.  A.P.H. 

Kaempffert,  Waldemar.  Invention  and  Society.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose” 
series,  lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Larsen,  Hanna  A.  Scandinavian  Literature.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series. 

lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

McCurdy,  George  Grant.  Prehistoric  Man.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series, 
lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

McCutcheon,  G.  B.  Blades.  5v.  679p.  cl928.  $17.25.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 

York.  A.P.H. 

Mitchell.  Sidney  B.  Flower  Gardening.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series,  lv. 

$.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Morrow,  Honore  Willsie.  Forever  Free  (A  Novel  of  Abraham  Lincoln).  6v.  774p. 

cl927.  $19.85.  W.  Morrow  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

....We  Must  March.  7v.  852p.  $22.10.  W.  Morrow  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Mowrer,  Paul  Scott.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.  From  “Reading  with 
a  Purpose”  series,  lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Odum,  Howard  W.  Sociology  and  Social  Problems.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose” 
series,  lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Olmsted,  E.  W.,  and  Sirich,  E.  H.  First  Spanish  Reader.  4v.  482p.  cl924.  Edited 
with  notes,  vocabulary  and  exercises.  $12.50.  Plenry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A.P.H. 

O’Shea,  M.  V.  Our  Children.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series,  lv.  $.75. 
American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Park,  Francis  E.  Grey  Sprite,  the  Silver  Knight.  2v.  21  Op.  cl926.  $2.55.  Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston.  H.M.P. 

Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Philadelphia — Past  Achievements,  Present 
Greatness,  Future  Possibilities,  lv.  $1.00.  A.R.C. 

Quick,  H.  Vandemarks’  Folly.  6v.  733p.  cl922.  $19.00.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co..  India¬ 

napolis.  A.P.H. 

Rutherford,  J.  F.  Reconciliation.  4v.  525p.  cl928.  $8.00.  W.T.B.T.S. 
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Radio  Log  (listing  all  radio  stations  in  the  United  States,  giving  call  lettters,  city, 
kilocycles,  meters,  and  watt  power).  $.30.  A.R.C. 

Russell,  William  F.  American  Education.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series. 

lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Schelling,  Felix  E.  Shakespeare.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series,  lv.  $.75. 
American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Shapley,  Harlow.  The  Stars.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series,  lv.  $.75. 
American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Slosson,  E.  E.  Physical  Sciences.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series,  lv.  $.75. 
American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Spearman,  Frank  H.  The  Spanish  Lover.  3v.  696p.  $10.00.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 

New  York.  B.I.A. 

Taft,  Lorado.  Appreciation  of  Sculpture.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series, 
lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 

Upjohn,  Anna  Milo.  Friends  in  Strange  Garments.  3v.  $3.00.  A.R.C. 

Weyman.  Stanley.  !.  Under  the  Red  Robe.  5v.  $5.00.  A.R.C. 

White,  William  Allen.  Conflicts  in  American  Public  Opinion  From  “Reading  with  a 
Purpose”  series,  lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.  I.  A. 

Williams,  Frankwood  E.  Mental  Hygiene.  From  “Reading  with  a  Purpose”  series, 
lv.  $.75.  American  Library  Association.  B.I.A. 
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Price  $2.00  and  postage 

THE  VOLTA  BUREAU 

1601  35th  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  G. 
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Courtesy  of  Winifred,  Holt  Mather 


Blindness  is  no  respecter  of  countries.  All  over  the 
world  the  problem  of  life  without  sight  must  be 
met  under  widely  different  conditions.  This  blind 
child  is  a  pupil  at  the  Yokohama  School  for  the 

Blind  in  Japan. 
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At  the  Hebrew  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Hohe  Warte,  Vienna,  there  is  a 
studio  used  for  modelling.  There  blind  children  model  not  only  concrete  and 
familiar  objects  but  shape  abstract  conceptions  of  emotions  which  express  their 
individual  selves  in  an  extraordinary  way.  “Die  Verzweiflung”  (Despair)  pic¬ 
tured  above  was  modelled  by  a  young  blind  Russian  refugee  who  has  been  given 
a  home  in  the  school.  An  impression  of  his  tragic  past  is  embodied  in  the  clay. 
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By  royal  decree  in  the  year  1260,  Louis  IX  founded  L’Hopital  des 
Quinze-Vingts  in  France  as  a  refuge  for  three  hundred  blind  Cru¬ 
saders.  The  original  of  the  picture  reproduced  above  hangs  in  the 
Pantheon  in  Paris  and  depicts  a  scene  at  that  early  period.  His¬ 
torians  record  that  this  action  marked  the  beginning  of  a  change 
from  the  brutal  indifference  shown  toward  the  blind  well  into  the 

Middle  Ages. 
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